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| Earl of CHESTERFIELD, 


Baron Stanhope of Shelford, one of the 
Lords of His Majeſty's Moſt Honou- 
rable Privy Council, Knight of the 
Moſt Noble Order of the Garter, 
Ambaſſador Extraordinary and Ple- 
nipotentiary to the States General of 
the United Provinces, Lord Lieute- 

| nant General, and General Governor 


of the Kingdom of 1 reland. 


My Lozp, 


I Beg Leave to . to your Excel- 
* the Works of Dr. Swirr, who 
Was 


DEDICATION. 


was one of the greateſt- Patriots and 
Genius 4 and moſt correct Writer of 
this or any other Age; and to whom 


no Perſon living bears a gre: ter Reſem- 
blance than the Earl of CHESTERTIELD, 
who hath already, by the like Vittues 
and ſuperior Qualifications of Mind, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, as the welt 
Friend and Benefacter this Nation ever 
had, by the Care he hath taken of this 
Country, by preſerving it in a profound 
State of Peace, when all Europe, and 
particularly, his Majeſty's Kingdom of 
Great. Britain, hath been embroiled in 
bloody and inteſtine Civil Wars, to the 
Ruin of Trade and Credit, and the 
Deva Ration of whole Countries. 
_- -This Nation is likewiſe indebted to 
your moſt excellent Counteſs, for the 
Noble Example, andunparallelled Good- 
neſs of her Ladyſhip, in wearing and 
recommending the Uſe of 1ri/þ Manu- 
factures to he Ladies of this King- 
dom, at a Time, when Trade was at a 
Stand, and the poor Tradeſmen n 


for want of Employment: This is a 
"Work 


DEDICATION. 


Work, which although our great Au- 
thor had! very much at Heart, he never 
could accompliſh, but hath been left to 
be perfected by the Counteſs of Cuzs- 
TERFIELD, Whoſe Generoſity hath re- 
vived our Trade, and ſet Numbers of 
idle Hands to Work. 

Theſe, and your many other Virtues, 
will for ever endear you both to this 
Country, as it hath done to all others 
that have had the Happineſs of your 
Excellency's Reſidence among them; 
and the Name of Lord CHRSTERFIEID 
will be mentioned by the People of Ire- 
land to lateſt Poſterity, as the wiſeſt 
Governor, and the beſt Friend this 
Nation was ever bleſſed with, 


Jam, 


My Lord, 
Your. Excellency s Moe Dutiful, 
Moft Obedient, and 
Moft Humble Servant, 


Grocers FAULKNER. 
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Publiſher's PR E F A CE. 


e received great Encourage- 
ment from both Kingdoms; and eſpeci- 

A; ally from this, io publiſh a compleat 
and correct Edition in four Volumes, of 

* SSSEOVe@H the Works fuppoſed to be written by 
4 the Reverend Dr. S. D. S. P. D. we deſire Leave 10 
inform the Readers how we have proceeded in this 
Affair. We do not find, that the ſuppoſed Author 
did ever put his Name to above two Compoſitions, 
-F which were both writ in Proſe ; the former is a Let- 
ier to the Lord Treaſurer Oxford, upon a Propoſal 
or correcting and aſcertaining the Engliſh Language; 
= the other is a Letter upon à different Subject to the 
Lord Chancellor Middleton, which «vas never 
= printed before; but wwe found the Name ſubſcribed at 
= Length in the original Manuſeript. This Way of 
3 Proceeding in the Author, bath put us under the Ne- 
= cefity of complying with the e general Opinion, which 
75 * Lai 
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E. 
hath fixed certain Writings both in Verſe and Proſe 


upon him, whether truly or no, we ſhall not preſume 
to determine; for we are aſſured he never direfly 
owned to his neareſt Friends any Writings which ' 


generally paſſed for his; the unavoidable Conſequence 
whereof was, that beſides thoſe Pocms er Treatiſes, 
which the judicious Part of the World ag reed to have 


come from his Pen; many others were vulgarly fred 


on him, woich a Writer much arg (at leaſt if 
Printers and Bookſellers were io be the Fudges) might 
have juſs Reaſon to complain f; and yel, we are 
3 aſſured by thoſe Gentlemen in this Kingdom, 
woo ſeem to know the Author beſt, that when People 
of more Curioſity than Taſte or Manners, offered to 
charge bim with ſome Trifles which he had not writ, 
be would never give them the leaſt Satisf, action, by 
owning or denying it. 

If we are truly informed, the ſuppoſed Author 
hath often proteſted, that be never did write ihree 
Copies of Verſes with the leaſt Intention to have them 
printed, although be was eaſy enough to ſhew them 
to his Friends, and at their Deſire was not very ſcru- 
pulous in ſuffering them to take Copies , from. whence 
moſt of thoſe Poems were occaſionally printed in both 
Kingdoms, either in ſingle Papers, or in Mi jcella- 
nies. 

Several Applications have been made to the ſuppoſed 


Author for two Years paſt by moſt of his Friends, 
that he would give us Leave to print thoſe Writings 


in Verſe and Proſe, which are univerſally imputed ib 


bim: The Arguments made uſe of were, that ſuch a 
Collection as we propoſed could not be printed in 


London; becauſe ſeveral Copies, and ſome -whole ® 
Treatiſes were the Property of different Bookſellers, © 


who were not likely to agree in Parinerſbip, nor bad 
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P REF AC: 
the ſame Advantage with us of conſulting the ſuppoſed 


Author”s Friends, who were pleaſed to correct many 
groſs Errors, and ſtrike out ſome very injudicious In- 
terpolations; particularly in the Voyages of Captain 
Gulliver : Not to mention ſeveral Things in Proſe 
as well as Verſe, which we procured from ſome Gen- 
tlemen who were either connived at, or ſuffered to 
take Copies. We added, that if we did not under- 
take this Work, it would certainly be attempted by 
ſome Bookſeller, who probably might not be ſo ready 
to ſubmit to the Advice and Direction of the ſuppoſed 
Author*s Friends. That we offended againſt no Law 
in acting as we did; becauſe in this Kingdom, neither 
Authors, Bookſellers or Printers, pretended any Pro- 
perty in Copies, which in London is fixed as certainly 
as any other legal Poſſeſſion. 

But our Arguments were of little Effect; further, 
than that the ſuppoſed Author was prevailed on to 
ſuffer ſome Friends to review and corre the Sheets 
after they were printed; and ſometimes be. condeſcend- 
ed, as we haue heard, io give them bis own Opinion. 

In printing the ſix Volumes <ve have been adviſed 
10 obſerve the following Order: The firſt Volume 
conſiſts of thoſe Miſcellanies, which were publiſhed 
in London about thirty Years ago; that is to ſay, 
the Proſe Part of them; but in this Impreſſion are 


= ſeveral conſiderable Additions. The ſecond Volume 


contains all the Poetical Writings, that we could col- 
lect, and which are generally aſcribed to the ſame 
Author ; wherein we entirely ſubmitted to the Di- 
rections of his Friends, The third Volume makes 
up the four Parts of Captain Gulliver's Travels. 
The fourth Volume is a compleat Collection of all thoſe 
Tracts relating to Ireland, which are univerſally al- 
towed to have been written by the ſame A 
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PREFACE. 
and may probably be uſeful upon many Occaſions lo 


this poor Kingdom in future Ages; and even to 
England aſl, where moſt of them have been 


This is all we have been allowed to prefix as a ge- 
neral Preface ; but before each of the three enſuing 
Volumes are ſhort Advertiſements. 8 


DvusL1 v, Oct. 
1731. 
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Ys. This boldsin the . 


DISCO URS E 


N OF THE 


CoNnTEsTs and D1SSENTIONS 
BETWEEN T H E | : 


3 NOBLES azd COMMONS in 


Athens and Rome; with the Con- 


ANN 
STATES. 


— 757 vera vary og 1 T 
Dede manus & 5 falſs 2. accingert contra. 
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Written i in the Year 1701, 


— 
CHAP. I. | 


T is agreed, that in all Government 
there 1s an abſolute unlimited Power, 
which naturally. and originally ſeems 
to be placed in the whole Body, 
wherever the executive Part of it 


Vor. I, ever 


2 Cox TESTS and DissENTiONS 


ever we place the Peginning of Motion, whethet 
from the Head, or the Heart, or the animal Spi- 
rits in general, the Body moves, and acts by a Con- 
ſent of all its Parts. This unlimited Power placed 
fundamentally in the Body of a People, is what the 
beſt Legiſlators of all Ages have endeavoured, in 
their ſeveral Schemes, or Inſtitutions of Govern- 
ment, to depoſite in ſuch Hands as would preſerve 
the People from Rapine, and Oppreſſion within, 
as well as Violence from without. Moſt of them 
ſeem to agree in this; that it was a Truſt too great 
to be committed to any one Man, or Aſſembly; 
and therefore they left the Right ſtill in the whole 
Body; but the Adminiftration, or executive Part, 
in the Hands of One, the Few, or the Many: Into 
which three Powers, all independent Bodies of Men 
ſeem naturally to divide. For, by all I have red 
of thoſe innumerable and petty Common-wealths in 
| Ttaly, Greece, and Sicily, as well as the great ones of 
Carthage and Rome; it ſeems to me, that a free 
People met together, whether by Compa#? or Fami- 
ly Government, as ſoon as they fall into any Acts of 7 
Civil Society, do, of themſelves, divide into three 
Powers. The firſt is, that of ſome. one eminent 
Spirit, who having ſignalized his Valour, and For- 
tune in Defence of his Country, or by the Practice 
of popular Arts at home, becomes to have great 
Influence on the People, to grow their Leader in 
warlike Expeditions, and to preſide, after a Sort, in 
their Civil Aſſemblies : And this is grounded upon 
the Principles of Nature and common Reaſon, © 
which in all Difficulties and Dangers, where Pru- 
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dence or Courage is required, do rather incite us to 
fly for Counſel or Aſſiſtance to a ſingle Perſon than 

a Multitude. The ſecond natural Diviſion of Power, 
x of ſuch Men who have acquired large Poſſeſſi: 
ko” d, 


in ATHENS and ROME. 3 


ons, and conſequently Dependencies, or deſcend 
from Anceſtors, who have left them great Inheri- 


tances, together with an Hereditary Authority: 
I Theſe caſily uniting in Thoughts and Opinions, 
{ and acting in Concert, begin to enter upon Mea- 
ſures for ſecuring their Properties; which are beſt 
; upheld by preparing againſt Invaſions from Abroad, 
- and maintaining Peace at Home. This com- 
. menceth a great Council, or Senate of Nobles 
n for the weighty Affairs of the Nation. The laſt 
* Diviſion is of the Maſs, or Body of the People; 
5 whoſe Part of Power is great, and indiſputable, 
e whenever they can unite either collectively, or by 
t, Deputation to exert it. Now the three Forms of 
0 Government, ſo generally known in the Schools, 
n differ only by the Civil Adminiſtration being pla- 
d ced in the Hands of One, or ſometimes Two, (as 


in in Sparta) who were called. Kings; or in a Senate, 
of Who were called the Nobles; or in the People Col- 
lective or Repreſentative, who may be called the 
Commons: Each of theſe had frequently the execu- 
tive Power in Greece, and ſometimes in Rome: But 
the Power in the laſt Reſort, was always meant by 
= Legiſlators to be held in Ballance among all Three. 
And it will be an eternal Rule in Politicks, among 
every free People, that there is a Ballance of Power 
to be carefully held by every State within itſelf, as 
well as among ſeveral States with each other. 
Tux true Meaning of a Ballance of Power, either 
> without, or within a State, is beſt conceived by con- 
ſſidering what the Nature of a Ballance is. It ſup- 
> . poſes three Things. Firſt, the Part which is held, 
together with the Hand that holds it; and then the 
= twoocales, with whatever is weighed therein. Now, 
Y Conſider ſeveral States in a Neighbourhood : In or- 
der to preſerve Peace between theſe States, it is ne- 
= - B 2 cebſſary 
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Point is material, I ſhall cite a few to prove it. 


6 Cox rESTS and DisStNTIONS 
ceſſary they ſhould be formed into a Ballance, 


whereof one, or more are to be Directors, who are 


to divide the reſt into equal Scales, and upon Occa- 
ſions remove from one into the other, or elſe fall 
with their own Weight into the lighteſt: So, in a 
State within itſelf, the Ballance muſt be held by a 
third Hand, who is to deal the remaining Power 
with the utmoſt Exactneſs into each Scale. Now, 
it is not neceſſary, that the Power ſhould be equal- 
ly divided between theſe three; for the Ballance 
may be held by the Weakeſt, who by his Addreſs 
and Conduct, removing from either Scale, and ad- 
ding of his own, may keep the Scales duly poiſed. 
Such was that of the two Kings of Sparta; the 
Conſular Power in Rome; that of the Kings of 
Media before the Reign of Cyrus, as repreſented by 
Xenophon ; and that of the ſeveral limited States in 
the Gotbick Inſtitutions, Ui 7 
| Wren the Ballance is broke, whether by the 
Negligence or Weakneſs of the Hand that held 
it, or by mighty Weights fallen into either Scale; 
the Power will never continue long in equal Divi- 
ſion between the two remaining Parties, but (un- 
til the Ballance is fixed anew) will run entirely into 


one. This gives the trueſt Account of what is un- 
derſtood in the moſt ancient and approved Greek | 
Authors, by the Word Tyranny; which is not 
meant for the ſeizing of the uncontrouled, or abſo- 


lute Power into the Hands of a ſingle Perſon ; (as 


many ſuperficial Men have grofly miſtaken) but 


for the breaking of the Ballance by whatever 
Hand, and leaving the Power wholly in one Scale. 


For Tyranny and Uſurpation in a State, are by no 
Means confined to any Number, as might eaſily 


appear from Examples enough; and, becauſe the 


Tur 
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in ATHENS and ROME. 5 
THz Romans having ſent to Athens, mY | 
and the Greek Cities of /aly, for the Co- 2 1 
pies of the beſt Laws, choſe ten Legiſla- 
tors to put them into Form; and during the Exer- 
ciſe of their Office, ſuſpended the Conſular Power, 


leaving the Adminiſtration of Affairs in their 
Hands. Theſe very Men, although choſen for 


ſuch a Work, as the digeſting a Body of Laws for 
| the Government of a free State, did immediately 


: > uſurp arbitrary Power, ran into all the Forms of 
tit, had their Guards and Spies, after the Practice of 
the Tyrants of thoſe Ages; affected kingly State, 
. deſtroyed the Nobles, and oppreſſed the People; 
- one of them proceeding fo far as to endeavour to 
force a Lady of great Virtue z the very Crime 
/ => which gave Occaſion to the Expulſion of the Regal 
Power but ſixty Years before, as this Attempt did 
co that of the Decemvirii 

Tux Ephori in Sparta were, at firſt, only cer- 
tain Perſons deputed by the King to judge in Civil 
Matters, while They were employed in the Wars. 
Theſe Men, at ſeveral Times, uſurped the abſolute 
= Authority, and were as cruel Tyrants as any in 
their Age. 5 

Soon after the unfortunate Expedition in- _ . 
to Sicily, the Athenians choſe four hundred j;** 
Men for Adminiſtration of Affairs, who be- 
came a Body of Tyrants, and were called in the 
Language of thoſe Ages, an Oligarchy, or Tyran- 
= ny of the Few; under which hateful Denominati- 
on, they were ſoon after depoſed in great Rage by 
= the People. | | 
* When Athens was ſubdued by Lyſan- Xenepb. 
dier, he appointed Thirty Men for the Ad- - _— | 
1 1 . - . "ORE rt. b.2o 
miniſtration of that City, who immediate- 

2 ly fell into the rankeſt 1 yranny : But this was * 

3 3 £ 
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all: For, conceiving their Power, not founded on 
a Baſis large enough, they admitted three Thou- 
ſand into a Share. of the Government; and thus 
fortified, became the cruelleſt Tyranny upon Re- 
cord. They murdered, in cold Blood, great Num- 
bers of the beſt Men, without any Provocation 
From the mere Luft of Cruelty, like Nero, or Ca- 
digula, This was ſuch a Number of Tyrants toge- 
ther, as amounted to near a third Part of the whole 


Memoray, Cit). For Aenopbon tells us, that the Ci- 


ty contained about ten thouſand Houſes, 
and allowing one Man to every Houſe, 
who could have any Share in the Government, 
{the reſt conſiſting of Women, Children, and Ser- 
vants) and making other obvious Abatements 
theſe Tyrants, if they had been careful to adhere 
together, might have been a Majority even of the 
People collective. 


Pobb. Fr In the Time of the ſecond Punick 


Bb. 3. 


2. 6. #* War, the Ballance of Power in Car- 


 thage was got on the Side of the People, 
and this to a Degree, that ſome Authors reckon 
the Government to have been then among them a 


Dominatio Plebis, or Tyranny of the Commons; 


which, it ſeems, they were at all Times apt to fall 


into, and was at laſt among the Cauſes that ruined 
Bb. 20 their State: And the frequent Murders ofß 


their Generals, which Diodorus tells us, was 


.grown to an eſtabliſhed Cuſtom among them, may 


be another Inſtance, that. Tyranny is not confined 
to Numbers. Y 

I SHALL mention but one Example more a- 
mong a great Number that might be produced ; 
5 it is related by the Author laſt cited. The 
'* 13" Orators of the People of Argos, (whether 


you will ſtile them in modern Phraſe, Great 
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| in ATHENS and ROME. 7 
* Speakers in the Houſe, or only in general, Repre- 
” fentatives of the People Collective) ſtirred up the 
Commons againſt the Nobles; of whom 1600 
were murdered at once; and, at laſt, the Orators 
* themſelves, becauſe they left off their Accufation 
odr to ſpeak intelligibly, becauſe they withdrew their 
- = Tmpeachments; having, it ſeems, raiſed a Spirit 


N they were not able to lay. And this laſt Circum- 
r ſtance, as Caſes have lately ſtood, may perhaps 


be worth noting. 
' From what hath been already advanced, ſeveral 
Concluſions may be drawn, | . 

Fi RST, That a mixt Government partaking of 
the known Forms received in the Schools, 1s, by 
no Means, of Gothick Invention, but hath Place in 
Nature and Reaſon 3 ſeems very well to agree 
with the Sentiments of moſt Legiſlators, and to 
have been followed in moſt States, whether they 
have appeared under the Name of Monarchies, 
Ariſtocracies, or Democracies. For, not to men- 
tion the ſeveral Republicks of this Compoſition in 
Saul and Germany, deſcribed by Ceſar and Taci- 
Tus; Polybius tells us, the beſt Government is that 
= which conſiſts of three Forms, Regno © 4 4 
* Optimatium, & Populi Imperio : Which . #*: 6. 
may be fairly tranſlated, the Kings, Lords, and 
= Commons. Such was that of Sparta, in its primi- 
tive Inſtitution by Lycurgus; who obſerving the 
Corruptions, and Depravations to which every of 
= theſe were ſubject, compounded his Scheme out of 
all; ſo that it was made up of Reges, Seniores, & 
Populus. Such alſo was the State of Rome, under 
its Conſuls: And the Author tells us, that the Ro- 
mans fell upon this Model purely by Chance, 
= (which I take to have been Nature and common 
7 Reaſon) but the Spartans by Thought, and _ 
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And ſuch at Carthage was the Summa Reipublice, 
or Power in the laſt Reſort; for they had their 


1 F Kings called Suffetes, and a Senate which 
© had the Power of Nobles, and the People had 

a Share eſtabliſhed too. 

 SgconDLyY, It will follow, That thoſe Reaſon- 

ers, who employ ſo much of their Zeal, their Wit, 


and their Leiſure for the upholding the Ballance of 


Power in Chriſtendom, at the ſame Time that b 


their Practices they are endeavouring to deſtroy it 4 


at home; are not ſuch mighty Patriots, or ſo much 
in the true Intereſt of their Country, as they would 
affect to be thought; but ſeem to be employed 
like a Man, who pulls down with his right Hand 


What he hath been building with his left. 


TrixpLy, This makes appear the Error of 
thoſe, who think it an uncontroulable Maxim, that 
Power i is always ſafer lodged in many Hands than 
in one. For, if theſe many Hands be made up, on- 
ly from one of the three Diviſions before mention- 
ed; it is plain from thoſe Examples already produ- 
ced, and eaſy to be parallelled in other Ages and 


Countries, that they are as capable of enſlaving 


the Nation, and of acting all Manner of Tyranny 


and Oppreſſion, as it is poſſible for a ſingle Perſon 


to be; although we ſhould ſuppoſe their Number 
not only to be of four or five Hundred, but above 
three Thouſand. 

1 Ac aix, It is manifeg Rom what hath been 


| faid, that in order to preſerve the Ballance in a 


mixed State, the Limits of Power depoſited with 
each Party ought to be aſcertained, and generally 
known. The Defect of this is the Cauſe that in- 


troduces thoſe Strugglings in a State about Preroga - 


tive and Liberty, about Encroachments of the Few, 
__ the Rights of the Moy, and of the Many 


A" | 
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upon the Privileges of the Few ; which ever did, 
and ever will conclude in a Tyranny ; Firſt, either 
of the Few, or the Many, but at laſt infallibly of a 
ſingle Perſon. For, which ever of the three Divi- 
ſions in a State is upon the Scramble for more 


Power than its own, (as one or other of them ge- 
= nerally is) unleſs due Care be taken by the other 
two; upon every new Queſtion that ariſes, they 
will be ſure to decide in favour of themſelves, talk 
much of znherent Right ; they will nouriſh up a. 
dormant Power and reſerve Privileges in petto, ta 
= exert upon Occaſions, to ſerve Expedients, and to 
urge upon Neceſſities. They will make large De- 
mands, and ſcanty Conceſſions, ever coming off 
= conſiderable Gainers: Thus at length the Ballance 
is broke, and Tyranny let in; from which Door 
of the three it matters not. | 

Io pretend to a declarative Right upon any Oc- 


caſion whatſoever, is little leſs than to make Uſe of 


the whole Power; that is, to declare an Opinion to 
be Law, which hath always been conteſted, or per- 
$ haps never ſtarted before ſuch an Incident brought it 
on the Stage, Not to conſent to the enacting of 
ſuch a Law, which hath no View beſides the general 
Good, unleſs another Law ſhall at the ſame Time 
7 paſs with no other View, but that of advancing the 
Power of one Party alone; what is this, but to 
claim a politive Voice as well as a negative? To 
pretend that great Changes and Alienations of Pro- 
= perty have created new and great Dependencies, and 
= conſequently new Additions of Power, as ſome Rea- 


$$ 
5 


* 


ſoners have done, is a moſt dangerous Tenet : If 
Dominion muſt follow Property, let it follow in the 
lame Pace: For Changes in Property through the 
Bulk of a Nation make flow Marches, and its due 


Power always attends it, To conclude, that what- 
= 5 ever 
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ever Attempt is begun by an Aſſembly, ought to 
be purſued to the End, without Regard to the 
greateſt Incidents that may happen to alter the Caſe ; 
to count it mean, and below the Dignity of a Houſe, 
to quit a Proſecution ; to reſolve upon a Concluſi- 
on, before it is poſſible to be apprized of the Pre- 
miſſes : To act thus, I fay, is, to affect not only 


abſolute Power, but Infallibility too. Yet ſuch 


unaccountable Proceedings as theſe have popular 


Aſſemblies engaged in, for want of fixing the due 


Limits of Power and Privilege. 


| Grear Changes may, indeed, be made in a 


Government, yet the Form continue, and the Bal- 
lance be held ; but large Intervals of Time muſt 
& between every ſuch Innovation, enough to 
melt down, and make it of a Piece with the Conſti- 
tution. Such we are told were the Proceedings 
of Solon, when he modelled anew the Athenian 
Commonwealth. And what Convulſions in our 
own, as well as other States, have been bred by a 
Neglect of this Rule, is freſh and notorious enough: 
It is too ſoon, in all Conſcience, to repeat this Er- 
mon; | 575 


H Avic ſhewn that there is a natural Ballance 


of Power in all free States, and how it hath been 


divided ſometimes by the People themſelves, as in 
Rome; at others by the Inſtitutions of the Legiſla- X 


tors, as in the ſeveral States of Greece and Sicily: 
The next Thing is to examine what Methods have 
been taken to break or overthrow this Ballance ; 
which every one of the three Parties hath continu- 


ally endeavoured, as Opportunities have ſerved ; 7 


as might appear from the Stories of moſt Ages ang 
Countries. For, abſolute Power in a particular # 


State, is of the ſame Nature with univerſal Monar-  h 
chy in ſeveral States adjoining to each other. S8 
| 5 | ” endless 
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= endleſs and exorbitant are the Deſires of Men, whe- 
ther conſidered in their Perſons or their States, that 
they will graſp at all, and can form no Scheme of 
F ge Happineſs with leſs. Ever ſince Men have 


en united into Governments, the Hopes and En- 


deavours after univerſal Monarchy have been ban- 
died among them, from the Reign of Ninus, to 
this of the moſt Chriſtian King : In which Purſuits, 
Commonwealths have had their Share, as well as 
..* Monarchies.: So, the Athenians, the Spartans, the 
= Thebans, and the Acbaians, did ſeveral Times aim 
= at the univerſal Monarchy of Greece: So, the Com- 


monwealths of Carthage and Rome, affected the u- 
> niverſal Monarchy of the then known World. In 
like Manner hath abſolute Power been purſued by 
the ſeveral Parties of each particular State; wherein 
ſingle Perſons have met with moſt Succeſs, although 


the Endeavours of the Few and the Many have been 


frequent enough: Yet, being neither ſo uniform in 
their Deſigns, nor ſo direct in their Views, they 


* neither could manage nor maintain the Power they 


I had got ; but were ever deceived by the Populart- 


ty, and Ambition of ſome ſingle Perſon: So that 


it will be always a wrong Step in Policy, for the 


= Nobles, or Commons to carry their Endeavours after 
Power ſo far, as to overthrow the Ballance : And it 
would be enough to damp their Warmth in ſuch 

AN Purſuits, if they could once reflect, that in ſuch a 


= Courſe they will be ſure to run upon the very Rock 


= that they meant to avoid; which I ſuppoſe they 
+ would have us think, is the Tyranny of a ſingle 
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tions in Greece and Rome, between the Nobles and 
Commons, with the Conſequences of them, wherein 
the latter were the Aggreſſors. 

I sHALL begin with Greece, where my Obſerva- 


tions ſhall be confined to Athens ; although ſeveral 


Inſtances might be brought from other States 
thereof, _—_ 


CHAP. IL 


Of the Diſſentions in ATHEINS, between 
the Few and the Maxx. 


HESEUS is the firſt, who is recorded 
with any Appearance of Truth to have 


brought the Grecians from a barbarous 
Manner of Life, among ſcattered Villages, into 
Cities; and to have eſtabliſhed the popular State 


in Athens, aſſigning to himſelf the Guardianſhip a 
of the Laws, and chief Command in War. He 
was forced, after ſome Time, to leave the Aubeni: 


nians to their own Meaſures, upon Account of 


their ſeditious Temper, which ever continued 
with them till the final Diſſolution of their Go- 7 


vernment by the Romans. It ſeems, the Country 
about Attica was the moſt barren of any in Greece; 
through which Means, it happened that the Na- 
tives were never expelled by the Fury of Invaders, 
(who thought it not worth a Conqueſt) but = 
: tinue 


. 
* 
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tinued always Aborigenes; and therefore retained, 
through all Revolutions, a Tincture of that turbu- 
lent Spirit wherewith their Government began. 
This Inſtitution of Theſeus appears to have been 


x EN 8 


rather a Sort of mixed Monarchy than a popular 
State; and for ought we know, might continue ſo 


during the Series of Kings till the Death of Co- 
drus. From this laſt Prince, Solon was ſaid to be 


deſcended; who finding the People engaged in 


two violent Factions, of the Poor and the Rien, 


and in great Confuſion thereupon; refuſing the 


Monarchy which was offered him, choſe rather 


to caſt the Government after another Model, where- 
in he made due Proviſion for ſettling the Ballance 


of Power, chuſing a Senate of four Hundred, and 


diſpoſing the Magiſtracies, and Offices according to 
Mens Eſtates; leaving to the Multitude their Votes 


in Electing, and the Power of judging certain Pro- 


ceſſes by Appeal. This Council of four Hundred 
was choſen, a Hundred out of each Tribe; and 


| ſeems to have been a Body Repreſentative of the 
People; although the People Collective reſerved a 
Share of Power to themſelves. It is a Point of 


HFiſtory perplexed enough; but thus much is cer- 


rain, that the Ballance of Power was provided for, 
elſe Pyſtratus (called by Authors the T 


N | 1 . . 
Fed ſo peaceably as he did, without chang- 


. | 
ant of Athens) could never have govern- 2 


ing any of Solon's Laws. Theſe ſeveral Powers, 
together with that of the Archon, or chief Magi- 


ſtrate, made up the Form of Government in Athens, 
at what Time it began to appear upon the Scene of 


Action and Story. | | | 

Tux firſt great Man bred up under this Inſtitu- 
tion was Miltiades, who lived about ninety Years 
after Solon; and is reckoned to have been the firſt 
= great. 
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great Captain, not only of Athens, but of all Greece. 
From the Time of Miltiades to that of Phocion, 
who is looked upon as the laſt famous General of 
Athens, are about one hundred and thirty Years: 
After which they were ſubdued and inſulted by 
Alexander's Captains, and continued under ſeveral 
Revolutions, a ſmall truckling State of no Name, 
or Reputation, until they fell with the reſt of Greece 
under the Power of the Romans. I 
DvuRING this Period from Miltiades to Phocion, 
I ſhall trace the Conduct of the Athenians, with re- 
lation to their Diſſentions between the PROPLE and 
ſome of their GENERALS; who, at that Time, 
by their Power and Credit in the Army, in a war- 
like Commonwealth, and often ſupported by each 
other, were, with the Magiſtrates and other Civil 
Officers, a Sort of Counterpoiſe to the Power of 
the People, who ſince the Death of Solon, had al- 
ready made great Encroachments. What theſe 
Diſſentions were, how founded, and what the Con- 
ſequences of them, I ſhall briefly and impartially 
relate. | . X 


I uus here premiſe, that the Nobles in Athens 


were not at this Time a Corporate Aſſembly, that 3 | 
I can gather; therefore the Reſentments of the 


Commons were uſually turned againſt particular * 


Perſons, and by Way of Articles of Impeachment. 7? 
Whereas the Commons in Rome, and ſome other 
States, (as will appear in proper Place) although # 
they followed this Method upon Occaſion, yet ge 
nerally purſued the Enlargement of their bees ; 
by more ſet Quarrels of one entire Aſſembly againſt * 
another. However, the Cuſtom of particular Inu. 
peachments being not limited to former Ages, a 
more than that of general Struggles, and Diſſent · 
ons betwixt faxed Aſſemblies of Nobles and Com- 
ö | mons ! 


Z now in the World) may, by obſerving the 
and Iſſues of former Diſſentions, learn whether the 


a ing upon the Affairs of 4thens, were no more than 
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4 möns; and the Ruin of Greece having been 
to the former, as that of Rome was to the latter; 

hall treat on both expreſſy; that thoſe States, who 


are concerned in either (if at leaſt there be any ſuch 
| eans 


I Cauſes are alike in theirs; and if they find them to 
be ſo, may conſider whether they ought not juſtly 


to apprehend the fame Effects. 


To ſpeak of every particular Perſon, impeached 


i 3 by the Commons of Athens, within the Compaſs 


= deſigned, would introduce the Hiſtory of almoſt e- 
very great Man they had among them. I ſhall 


therefore take Notice only of fix, who living in 


4 that Period of Time when Athens was at the Height 


of its Glory, (as indeed it could not be otherwiſe 


while ſuch Hands were at the Helm) although im- 


Peached for high Crimes and Miſdemeanours, ſuch as 


| 3 Bribery, arbitrary Proceedings, miſapplying, or im- 
Dieling publick Funds, ill Conduct at Sea, and the 
4 like; were honoured and lamented by their Coun- 


= try, as the Preſervers of it, and have had the Ve- 
neration of all Ages ſince juſtly paid to their Me- 
mories. | 


ML. LADES was one of the Athenian Gene- 
= rals againſt the Perſian Power; and the famous 


Victory at Marathon was chiefly owing to his Va- 


: 3 1 | | 8 2 
lour and Conduct. Being ſent ſome Time after to 


reduce the Iſland Paros, he miſtook a great Fire at 


Diſtance for the Fleet, and being no Ways a Match 


for the Enemy, fer fail to Athens. At his Arrival 
the was impeached by the Commons for Treachery, 


although not able to appear by Reaſon of his 
& Wounds ; fined 30,000 Crowns, and died in Pri- 


* 
Po 


ſon. Although the Conſequences of this Proceed- 
the 
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the untimely Loſs of ſo great and good a Man, 
vet J could not forbear relating it. 

ThEIR next great Man was Ariſtides: Beſides 
"the mighty Service he had done his Country in the 
Wars; he was a Perſon of the ſtricteſt Juſtice, and 
- beſt acquainted with the Laws, as well as Forms of 


their Government; fo that he was in a Manner 


Cbancellor of Athens. This Man, upon a ſlight 
and falſe Accuſation of favouring arbitrary Power, 
was baniſhed by Oſtraciſm; which rendered into 
modern Engpli 5, would Genify, that they voted be 


ſhould be removed from their Preſence and Councils 


for ever. But, they had ſoon the Wit to recal 
him; and to that Action owed the Preſervation of 
their State by his future Services. For, it muſt be 
fill confeſſed in Behalf of the Athenian People, that 
they never conceived themſelves perfectly infallible, 
nor arrived to the Heights of modern Aſſemblies, to 

make Obſtinacy confirm what ſudden Heat and Te- 
mepity began. They thought it not below the Dig- 
nity of an Aſſembly to endeavour at correcting an 


ill Step; at leaſt to repent, although it often tell 
out too late. 


THE MIS TO CL ES was at firſt a Commoner 1 


| himſelf. It was he who raiſed the Athenians. to 
their Greatneſs at Sea, which he thought to be the 
true and conſtant Intereſt of that Commonwealth; 

and the famous Naval Victory over the Perſians at 
Salamis, was owing to his Conduct. It ſeems the 
People obſerved ſomewhat of Haughtineſs in his 
Temper and Behaviour, and thereforè baniſhed him 
for five Tears; but finding ſome ſlight Matter of 
Accuſation againſt him, they ſent to ſeize his Per- 
ſon, and he hardly eſcaped to the Perſian Court; 
from whence, if the Love of his Country had not 


ſurmounted i its baſe Ingratitude to him, he had ma- 


ny 
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ny Invitations to return at the Head of the Perſan 
Fleet, and take a terrible Revenge; but he rather 


choſe a voluntary Death. | 


Tuk People of Athens impeached Pericles for 


miſapplying the publick Revenues to bis own 2 


Uſe. He had been a Perſon of great Deſervings 
from the Republick, was an admirable Speaker, and 


very popular ; bis Accounts were confuſed ; and he 


wanted Time to adjuſt them ; therefore merely to di- 
vert that Difficulty, and the Conſequences of it, he 
was forced to engage his Country in the Peloponne- 
fian War, the longeſt that ever was known in 
Greece; and which ended in the utter Ruin of 
Athens. | 7 55 

Tux ſame People having reſolved to ſubdue Si- 
cily, ſent a mighty Fleet under the Command of 
Nicias, Limachbus, and Alcibiades ; the two former, 
Perſons of Age and Experience ; the laſt, a young 
Man of noble Birth, excellent Education, and a 
plentiful Fortune. A little before the Fleet ſet 
fail, it ſeems, one Night, the Stone Images of Mer- 
cury, placed in ſeveral Parts of the City, were all 
pared in the Face: This Action the Albenians in- 
terpreted for a Deſign of deſtroying the popular 
State; and Alcibiades, having been formerly noted 


for the like Frolicks and Excurſions, was imme- 


diately accuſed of this. He, whether conſcious of 
his Innocence, or aſſured of the Secrecy, offered to 
come to his Tryal before he went to his Command: 
This the Athenians refuſed : But as ſoon as he was 
got to Sicily, they ſent for him back, deſigning to 
take the Advantage, and proſecute him in the Ab- 
ſence of his Friends, and of the Army, where he 
was very powerful, It ſeems he underſtood the 


Reſentments of a pular Aſſembly too well to 
' | Truſt them; and therefore, inſtead of returning, 


Vol. I. C eſcaped 
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eſcaped to Sparta; where his Deſire of Revenge 


prevailing over His Love to his Country, he became 
its greateſt Enemy, Mean while, the Athenians 
before Sicily, by the Death of one Commander, 
and the Superſtition, Weakneſs, and perfect ill 
Conduct of the other, were utterly deſtroyed ; the 
whole Fleet taken, a miſerable Slaughter made of 
the Army, whereof hardly one ever returned. 
Some Time after this, Alcibiades was recalled upon 
his own Conditions, by the Neceſſities of the Peo- 


ple, and made chief Commander at Sea and Land; 


but his Lieutenant engaging againſt his poſitive 
Orders, and being. beaten by Lyſander, Alcibiades 
was again diſgraced and baniſhed. However, the 
Athenians having loſt all Strength and Heart ſince 
their Misfortune at Sicily, and now deprived of the 


only Perſon that was able to recover their Loſſes, 


repent of their Raſhneſs, and endeavour, in vain, 


for his Reſtoration; the Perſian Lieutenant, to 


whoſe Protection he fled, making him a Sacrifice 


to the Reſentments of Lyſander, the General of the 


Lacedæmonians; who now reduceth all the Domi- 
nions of the Athenians, takes the City, razes their 
Walls, ruins their Works, and changes the Form 
of their Government; which, although again re- 
ſtored for ſome Time by Thraſybulus, (as their 
Walls were rebuilt by Conon) yet here we muſt 


date the Fall of the Athenian Greatneſs; the Do- 
minion and chief Power in Greece, from that Pe- 


riod, to the Time of Alexander the Great, which 


was about fifty Years, being divided between the 
. Spartans and Thebans : Although Philip, Alexander's * 

Father, (ihe Moſt Chriſtian King of that Age) had, 
indeed, ſme Time before, begun to break in upon 
. the Republicks of Greece, by Conqueſt or Bribery ; Þ 
particularly dealing large Money among ſome popular 


Oraters; 
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3 Qrators ; by which he brought many of them, as 
the Term of Art was then, to Philippize. 


In the Time of Alexander and his Captains, the 


2 Athenians were offered an Opportunity of recover- 
ing their Liberty, and being reſtored to their for- 


mer State ; but the wiſe Turn they thought to give 


the Matter, was by an Impeachment and Sacrifice 
of the Author, to hinder the Succeſs. For, after 
the Deſtruction of Thebes by Alexander, this Prince, 


deſigning the Conqueſt of Athens, was prevented 
by Pbocion, the Athenian General, then Ambaſſador 


5 from that State; who, by his great Wiſdom and 
2 Skill at Negociation, diverted Alexander from his 
Deſign, and reſtored the Athenians to his Favour, 
The very ſame Succeſs he had with Aulipater after 
Alexander's Death; at which Time, the Govern- 

ment was new regulated by Solon's Laws: But Po- 
2 typerchon, in Hatred to Phocion, having, by Order 
of the young King, whoſe Governor he was, re- 
ſtored thoſe whom Pbocion had baniſhed ; the Plot 
2 ſucceeded, Phocion was accuſed by popular Orators, 


and put to Death. 5 | 
Tu us was the moſt powerful Commonwealth of 


all Greece, after great Degeneracies from the Inſti- 
tution of Solon, utterly deſtroyed by that raſh, jea- 
lous, and inconſtant Humour of the People, which 


was never ſatisfied to ſce a General either vicrorious, 


or unfortunate : Such ill Judges, as well as Reward- 
ers, have popular Aſſemblies been, of thoſe who beſt 


<< 


deſerved from them. 


Now the Circumſtance, which makes theſe Ex- 
amples of more Importance, is, that this very Pow- 
er of the People in Athens, claimed ſo confidently 


for an inherent Right, and inſiſted on as the undoubt- 


ed Privilege of an Athenian born, was the rankeſt 


- 
:5 


Encroachment imaginable, and the groſſeſt Dege- 


2 neracy 
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neracy from the Form that Solon left them. In 


ſhort, their Government was grown into a Domina- 
tio Plebis, or Tyranny of the People; who, by De- 
grees, had broke and overthrown the Ballance | 
which that Legiſlator had very well fixed and pro- 


vided for. This appears not only from what hath 
been already ſaid of that Law-giver, but more ma- 
| 3b * nifeſtly from a Paſſage in Diodorus; who 
enn vs, Your Antipater, one of Alexander's 
Captains, abrogated: the popular Government, (in 


Athens) and reſtored the Power of Suffrages and 


Magiſtracy, to ſuch, only, as were worth ivo thou- 


ſand Drachmas , by which Means, (ſays he) that 


Republick came to be again adminiſtered by the Laws 
F Solon. By this Quotation, it is manifeſt, that 
this great Author looked upon Solon's Inſtitution, 
and a popular Government, to be two different 
Things. And as for this Reſtoration by Antipater, 
it had neither Conſequence nor Continuance worth 
obſerving. 

IMI Hr eaſily produce many more Examples, 
but theſe are ſufficient: And it may be worth the 
Reader's Time to reflect, a little, on the Merits of 
the Cauſe, 'as well as of the Men who had been thus 
dealt with by their Country. I ſhall direct him · no 


further, than by repeating, that Ariſtides was the 


moſt renowned by the People themſelves for his J 


exact Fuſtice, and Knowledge in the Law. That, 
Themiſtocles was a moſt fortunate-Admiral, and had 
got a mighty Victory over the great King of Peria's 
Flect. That, Pericles was an able Miniſter of State, 


an excellent Orator, and a Man of Leiters: And 3 
laſtly, that Phocion, beſides the Succeſs of his Arms, 


; was alſo renowned for his Negocialions abroad; ha- 


ging, in an Embaſſy, brought the greateſt Monarch of 3 
| the 
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Ie World, at that Time, to the Terms of an honoura- 
* ble Peace, by which his Country was preſerved. 
2 I $SALL conclude my Remarks upon Athens, 
Vith the Character given us of that People by Po- 
* lIybius. About this Time, ſays he, the Athenians 
were governed by two Men, quite funk in their Af 
Fairs; had lilile or no Commerce with the reſt of 
Greece; and were become great Reverencers of crowned 
Heads. | | 
I For, from the Time of Alexander's Captains, 
till Greece was ſubdued by the Romans, (to the lat- 
„ter Part of which, this Deſcription of Polybius falls 
in) Athens never produced one famous Man, either 
for Councils or Arms, or hardly for Learning. 
And, indeed, it was a dark inſipid Period through 
all Greece: For, except the Achaian League Py 
under Aratus and Philopemen ; and the En- * 
2 deavours of Apis and Cleomenes to reſtore the State 
h of Sparta, to frequently harraſſed with Tyrannies, 
 # occaſioned by the popular Practices of the Epbori; 
there was very little worth recording. All which 
> Conſequences may, perhaps, be juſtly imputed to 
„this Degeneracy of Athens. IND 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Of the Diſſentions between the PATRICIA NS 


and PLEBEIANS in ROME; with the 
Conſequences they bad upon that State. 


— fined myſelf to the Proceedings of the 
Commons, only by the Method of In- 


| peachments againſt particular Perſons, with the fatal 


Effects they had upon the State of Athens ; I ſhall 
now treat of the Diſſentions at Rome, between the 
People and the Collective Body of the Patricians or 
Nobles. It is a large Subject: But I ſhall draw it 
into as narrow a Compaſs as I can. 

As Greece, from the moſt ancient Accounts we 
have of it, was divided into ſeveral Kingdoms, ſo 
; was moſt Part of Italy into ſeveral petty 
. Commonwealths. And, as thoſe Kings 

in Greece are ſaid to have been depoſed by 
their People, upon the Score of their arbitraky 
Proceedings; ſo, on the contrary, the Common- 
wealths of Taly were all ſwallowed up, and con- 
cluded in the Tyranny of the Roman Emperors, 
However, the Differences between thoſe Grecian 
Monarchies, and Italian Republicks, were not very 


great: For, by the Accounts Homer gives us of 


thoſe Grecian Princes, who came to the Siege of 
Troy, as well as by ſeveral Paſſages in the Odyſſes; 
| | I 


Hs ING, in the foregoing Chapter, con- 
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it is manifeſt, that the Power of theſe Princes, in 
their ſeveral States, was much cf a Size with that 
of the Kings in Sparta, the Archon at Athens, the 
Suffetes at Carthage, and the Conſuls in Rome: So. 
that a limited and divided Power, ſeems to have 
been the moſt ancient and inherent Principle of 
both thoſe People in Matters of Governinent. 
And ſuch did that of Rome continue from the Lime 
of Romulus, although with ſome Interruptions, to 
Julius Ceſar ;, when it ended in the Tyranny of a 
ſingle Perſon. During which Period, (not many 
Years longer than from the Norman Conqueſt to 
our Age) the Commons were growing by Degrees, 
into Power and Property, gaining Ground upon 
the Patricians, as it were Inch by Inch, till at laſt 
they quite overturned the Ballance; leaving all 
Doors open to the Practices of popular and ambi- 
tious Men, who deſtroyed the wiſeſt Republick, 
and enſlaved the nobleſt People that ever entered 
upon the Stage of the World. By what Steps and 
Degrees this was brought to pais, ſhall be the Sub- 

Jet of my preſent Enquiry. Do 
WriLEe Rome was governed by Kings, the Mo- 
narchy was altogether elective. Romulus himiclf, 
when he had built the City, was declared King by 
the univerſal Conſent of the People, and by Augu- 
ry, which was then underſtood for Divine Appoint- 
ment. Among other Diviſions he made of the 
People, one was into Patricians and Plebetans © 
The former were like the Barons of England, ſome 
Time after the Conqueſt ; and the latter are alſo 
deſcribed to be almoſt exactly what our Commons 
were then: For, they were Dependants upon the 
Patricians, whom they choſe for their Patrons and 
Protectors, to anſwer for their Appearance, and 
defend them in any Proceſs : They alſo rn 
| their 
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their Patrons with Money, in Exchange for their 
Protection. This Cuſtom of - Patronape, it ſeems, 
was very ancient, and long . among the 
Greeks. | | 
Our of theſe Patricians, Romulus choſe an Hun- 
dred to be a Senate, or Grand Council, for Advice 
and Aſſiſtance to him in the Adminiſtration. The 
Senate, therefore, originally conſiſted all of Nobles, 
and were, of themſelves, a ſtanding Council; the 
People being only convoked upon ſuch Occaſions, 
as by this Inſtitution of Romulus, fell into their 
Cognizance : Theſe were to conſtitute Magiſtrates, 
to give their Votes for making Laws, and to ad- 
viſe upon entering on a War. But, the two former 
of theſe popular Privileges, - were to be confirmed 
by Authority of the Senate; and the laſt was only 
permitted at the King's Pleaſure. This was the 
utmoſt 'Extent of Power pretended by the Commons 
in the Time of Romulus; all the reſt being divided 
between the King and the Senate; the whole agree- 
ing very nearly with the Conſtitution of England, 
for ſome Centuries after the Conqueſt. 
AFTER a Year's Interregnum from the Death o 
Romulus, the Senate, of their own Authority, choſe 
A Succeſſor, and a Stranger, merely upon the Fame 
of his Virtue, without aſking the Conſent of the 
Commons; which Cuſtom they likewiſe obſerved 
in the two following Kings. But, in the Election 
of Targuinius Priſcus, the fifth King, we firſt hear 
mentioned, that it was done, Populi: impelrata ve- 
nia; which, indeed, was but very reaſonable for a 
free People to expect; although I cannot remem- 
ber, in my little Reading, by what Incidents they 
were brought to advance ſo great a Step. How- 
ever it were, this Prince, in Gratitude to the Peo- 
ple, by whoſe Conſent he was choſen, elected a 
a.” hundred 
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hundred Senators out of the Commons; whoſe 
Number, with former Additions, was NOW amount- 
ed to three hundred. | 

TRE People, having once diſcovered their own 
Strength, did ſoon take Occaſion to exert it, and 
that by very great Degrees. For, at this King's 
Death, (who was murdered by the Sons of a for- 
mer) being at a Loſs for a Succeſſor, Servius Tul- 
lius, a Stranger, and of mean Extraction, was cho- 
ſen Protector of the Kingdom, by the People, with- 
out the Conſent of the Senate; at which the No- 
bles being diſpleaſed, he wholly applied himſelf to 
gratify the Commons; and was by them declared 
and confirmed no longer Protector, but King. 

Tris Prince firſt introduced the Cuſtom of giv- 
ing Freedom to Servants, fo as to become Citizens 
of equal Privileges with the reſt ; which very much 
contributed to encreaſe the Power of the People. 

Tavs, in a very few Years, the Commons pre- 
c2eded ſo far as to wreſt even the Power of - chuſin 
a King, entirely out of the Hands of the Nobles : 
Which was fo great a Leap, and cauſed ſuch a 
Convulſion and Struggle in the State, that the Con- 
ſtitution could not bear it; but Civil Diſſentions 
aroſe, which immediately were followed by the 
Tyranny of a fingle Perſon, as this was by the ut- 
ter Subverſion of the Regal Government, and by a 
Settlement upon a new Foundation. For, the No- 
bles, ſpighted at this Indignity done them by the 
Commons, firmly united in a Body, depoſed this 
Prince by plain Force, and choſe Tarquin the 
Proud; who, running into all the Forms and Me- 
thods of Tyranny ; after a cruel Reign, was ex- 
pelled by an univerſal Concurrence of Nobles and 


People, whom che n of his Reign had re- 
conciled, 


WHEN 
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Wk the Conſular Government began, the 
Ballance of Power between the Nobles and Ple- 
beians was fixed anew. The two firſt Conſuls 
were nominated by the Nobles, and confirmed by 
the Commons; and a Law was enacted, That no 
Perſon ſhould bear any Magiſtracy in Rome, injuſſu 
Popul: ; that is, without Conſent of the Commons. 

Iz ſuch turbulent Times as theſe, many of the 
poorer Citizens had contracted numerous Debts, 
either to the richer Sort among themſelves, or to 
Senators and other Nobles: And the Caſe of 
„ Debtors in Rome, for the firſt four“ Cen- 
2 ig e turies, was after the ſet Time for Payment, 
no Choice, but either to pay, or be the 
Creditor's Slave. In this Juncture, the Commons 
leave the City in Mutiny and Diſcontent; and will 
not return, but upon Condition to be acquitted 
of all their Debts; and moreover, that certain 
Magiſtrates be choſen yearly, whoſe Buſineſs it 
ſhall be to defend the Commons from Injuries, 
Theſe are called Tyibunes of the People; their Per- 
ſons are held ſacred and inviolable, and the People 
bind themſelves by Oath, never to abrogate the 
Office. By theſe Tribunes, in Proceſs of Time, 
the People were groſly impoſed on, to ſerve the 
Turns and Occaſions of revengeful or ambitious 
Men; and to commit ſuch Exorbitances, as could 
not end, but in the Diſſolution of the Government, 


Tus Tribunes, a Year or two after their Infti- 


tution, kindled great Diſſentions between the No- 
bles and the Commons; on the Account of Corio- 
lanus, a Nobleman whom the latter had impeacbed; 
and the Conſequences of whoſe Impeachment (if I 
had not confined my ſelf to Grecian Examples for 
that Part of my Subject) had like to have been fo 
fatal to their State, And, from this Time, the 
24 Tribunes 
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Tribunes begun a Cuſtom of accuſing, to the Peo- 
ple, whatever Noble they pleaſed; ſeveral of whom 
were baniſhed, or put to Death, in every Age. 

Ar this Time the Romans were very much en- 
gaged in Wars with their neighbouring States; but 
upon the leaſt Intervals of Peace, the Quarrels be- 
tween the Nobles and the Plebeians would revive; 
and one of the moſt frequent Subjects of their Dif- 
ferences, was the conquered Lands, which the Com- 
mons would fain have divided among the Publick; 
but the Senate could not be brought to give their 
Conſent. For ſeveral of the wiſeſt among the No- 
bles began to apprehend the growing Power of the 
People; and therefore, knowing what an Acceſ- 
ſion thereof would accrue to them, by ſuch an Ad- 
dition of Property, uſed all Means to prevent it: 
For this the Appian Family was moſt noted; and, 
thereupon moſt hated by the Commons. One of 
them, having made a Speech againſt this Diviſion 
of Lands, was impeached by the People of High- 
Treaſon, and a Day appointed for his Tryal ; but, 
he diſdaining to make his Defence, choſe rather the 
uſual Roman Remedy of killing himſelf: After 
whoſe Death, the Commons prevailed, and the 
Lands were divided among them. | 

THis Point was no ſooner gained, but new Diſ- 
ſentions began : For the Plebeians would fain have 
a Law enacted, to lay all Mens Rights and Privi- 
leges upon the ſame Level; and to enlarge the 
Power of every Magiſtrate, within his own Juriſ- 
dition, as much as that of the Conſuls. The 
Tribunes alſo obtained to have their Num- 
ber doubled, which before was five; and N 
the Author tells us, that their Inſolence and 
Power encreaſed with their Number; and the Se- 
ditions were alſo doubled with it. ba 

* 
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By the Beginning of the fourth Century, from 
the Building of Rome, the Tribunes proceeded ſo 
far, in the Name of the Commons, as to accuſe and 
fine the Conſuls themſelves, who repreſented the 
kingly Power. And the Senate obſerving, how, 


in all Contentions, they were forced to yield to the 


Tribunes and People, thought it their wiſeſt Courſe 
to give Way alſo to Time: Therefore a Decree 
was made to ſend Ambaſſadors to Athens, and the 


other Grecian Commonwealths, planted in that Part 
of Italy called Gracia Major, to make a Collection 


of the beſt Laws; out of which, and ſome of their 
own, a new compleat Body of Law was formed, 


afterwards known by the Name of the Laws of the 


Twelve Tables. No, f 
To digeſt theſe Laws into Order, ten Men were 
choſen, and the Adminiſtration of all Affairs left in 


their Hands: What Uſe they made of it, hath been 


already ſhewn. It was certainly a great Revoluti- 


on, produced entirely by the many unjuſt En- 


croachments of the People; and might have wholly 
changed the Fate of Rome, if the Folly and Vice of 
thoſe who were chiefly concerned, could have ſuffer- 
ed it to take Root. 5 | 

A rzw Years after, the Commons made further 
Advances on the Power of the Nobles; demanding 
among the reſt, that the Conſulſhip, which hitherto 


had only been diſpoſed to the former, ſhould now 
lie in common to the Pretenſions of any Roman 


whatſoever. This, although it failed at preſent, 
yet afterwards obtained, and was a mighty Step to 
the Ruin of the Commonwealth. . _. . 

WrnarT Ihave hitherto ſaid of Rome, hath been 


Thiefly collected out of that exact and diligent Wri- 
ter Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus ; whoſe Hiſtory (through 


the Injury of Time) reacheth no farther than to the 
5 Beginning 


3 
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Beginning of the fourth Century, after the Building 


of Rome. The reſt I ſhall ſupply from other Au- 


thors; although I do not think it neceſſary to de- 
duce this Matter any further, ſo very particularly 
as I have hitherto done. ; | 

To point at what Time the Ballance of Power 
was moſt equaliy held between the Lords and Com- 
mons in Rome, would, perhaps admit a Controver- 


ſy. Polybius tells us, that in the ſecond _ 
Punick War, the Carthaginians were declin- 2 . 


ing, becauſe the Ballance was got too much 8 


on the Side of the People; whereas the Romans 


were in their greateſt Vigour, by the Power remain- 


ing in the Senate; yet this was between two and 


three hundred Years after the Period Dionyſius 


ends with; in which Time, the Commons had 
made ſeveral further Acquiſitions. This, however, 
muſt be granted, that (until about the Middle of 


the fourth Century) when the Senate appeared re- 


ſolute at any Time upon exerting their Authority, 
and adhered cloſely together, they did often car- 
ry their Point. Beſides, it is obſerved by the beſt 


Authors, that in all the Quarrels and Tumults 


at Rome, from the Expulſion of the Kings; n;,ygu 


although the People frequently proceeded Hal Plu- 


to rude contumelious Language, and ſome- arch 
times ſo far as to pull and hale one another about 
the Forum ; yet no Blood. was ever drawn in any 
popular Commotions, until the Time of the Grac- 
chi: However, I am of Opinion, that the Ballance 
had begun many Years before to lean to the popu- 
lar Side. But this Default was corrected, partly by 
the Principle juſt mentioned, of never drawing 
Blood in a Tumult; partly by the warlike Genius 
of the People, which, in thoſe Ages, was almoſt 
perpetually employed ; and partly by their great 

| | Commanders, 
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Commanders, who, by the Credit they had in their 
Armies, fell into the Scales as a farther Counter- 


poiſe to the growing Power of the People. Be- 


ſides, Polybius, who lived in the Time of Scipio A- 


fricanus the Younger, had the ſame Apprehenſions 


of the continual Encroachments made by the Com- 
mons; and being as Perſon of as great Abilities, 
and as much Sagacity as any of his Age; frem ob- 
ſerving the Corruptions which, he ſaith, had al- 
ready entered into the Roman Conſtitution, did ve- 
ry nearly fore-tell what would be the Iflue of them. 


His Words are very remarkable, and with little 
Addition may be rendered to this Purpoſe. That 


 . » thoſe Abuſes and Corruptions, which in Time 
ib. 5- deſtroy a Government, are ſown along with the 
very Seeds of. it, and both grew up together : And 
that, as Ruſt eats away Iron, and Worms devour 


Wood; and both are a Sort of Plagues, born and bred 


along with the Subſtance they deſtroy ; ſo with every 
Form and Scheme of Government that Man can in- 
vent, ſome Vice, or Corruption creeps in with the very 
Inſtitution, which grows up along with, and at laſt 
» deſtroys it. The ſame Author, in another 
7:3 c Place ventures fo far as to gueſs at the par- 

ticular Fate which would attend the Roman 
Government. He faith, its Ruin would ariſe from 
the popular Tumults, which would introduce a Do- 
minatio Plebis, or Tyranny of the People : Where- 
in, it is certain, he had Reaſon, and therefore, 
might have adventured to purſue his Conjectures ſo 
far, as to the Conſequences of a popular Tyranny 
which, as perpetual Experience teacheth, never 
fails to be followed by the arbitrary Government 


of a ſingle Perſon. 


Anour the Middle of the fourth Century, from 
the Building of Rome, it was declared lawful for 
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Nobles and Plebeians to intermarry; which Cuſtom, 
among many other States, hath proved the moſt 
effectual Means to ruin the former, and raiſe the 
latter. 

AND now, the greateſt Employments in the 
State were, one after another, by Laws forceably 


enacted by the Commons, made free to the People; 


the Conſulfhip it ſelf, the Office of Cenſor, that of 
the Queſtors, or Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, the 
Office. of Pretor, or Chief Faſtice, the Prieſthood, 
and even that of Difator : The Senate, after long 
Oppoſition, yielding, merely for preſent Quiet, to 
the continual urging Clamours of the Commons, and 
of the Tribunes their Advocates. A Law was like- 
wiſe enacted, that the Plebiſcita, or, a Vote of the 
Houſe of Commons, ſhould be of univerſal Obliga- 
tion. Nay, in Time, the Method of en- , 
acting Laws was wholly inverted : For, 2 
whereas the Senate uſed, of old, to con- 


firm the Plebiſcita; the People did at laſt, as they 
Pleaſed, confirm, or diſannul the Senatuſconſulta. 
- APPIUS CLAUDIUS brought in a Cuſtom 


of admitting to the Senate, the Sons of freed Men, 


or of ſuch who had once been Slaves; by which, 


and ſucceeding Alterations of the like Nature, 


that great Council degenerated into a moſt cor- 


rupt and factious Body of Men, divided againft 
itſelf; and its Authority became deſpiſed. 

Tae Century and half following, to the End 
of the third Punick War, by the Deſtruction of 
Carthage was a very buſy Period at Rome : The 
Intervals between every War being ſo ſhort, that 
the Tribunes and People had hardly Leiſure, or 


Breath to engage in domeſtick Diſſentions : How- 


evcr, the little Time they could ſpare, was gene- 
| rally 
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rally employed the ſame way. So Terentius Leo, 
a Tribune, is recorded to have baſely proſtituted 
the Privileges of a Roman Citizen, in perfect Spight 
to the Nobles. So the great African Scipio, and his 
Brother, after all their mighty Services, were im- 
peached by an ungrateful Commons. 

How EvE R, the warlike Genius of the People, 
and continual Employment they had for it, ſerved 
to divert this Humour from running into a Head, 

till the Age of the Gracchi. 
Tuxsx Perſons entering the Scene, in the Time 
of a full Peace, fell violently upon advancing the 
Power of the People, by reducing into Practice 
all thoſe Encroachments, which they had been ſo 
many Years gaining. There were, at that Time, 
certain Conquered Lands to be divided ; beſide a 
$reat private Eſtate left by a King. Theſe, the Tri- 

unes, by Procurement of the elder Gracchus, de- 
clared by their legiſlative Authority, were not to 
be diſpoſed of by the Nobles ; but by the Commons 
only. The younger Brother purſued the ſame De- 


ſign; and beſides, obtained a Law, that all a- 


lians ſhould vote at Elections, as well as the Citi- 


zens of Rome: In ſhort, the whole Endeavours of 


them both, perpetually turned upon retrenching the 
Naobles Authority in all Things, but eſpecially in 
the Matter of Judicature. And, although they 
both loſt their Lives in thoſe Purſuits, yet they 


traced out ſuch Ways, as were afterwards followed 


by Marius, Sylla, Pompey, and Cæſar, to the Nana 
of the Roman Freedom and Greatneſs. | 
For, in the Time of Marius; Solar abs; 4 


Tribune procured a Law, that the Senate ſnould be f 


bound, by Oath, to agree to whatever the People 
would enact: And Marius himſelf, while he was 


in that Office of Tribune, is recorded to have, with 
great 
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great Induſtry, uſed all Endeayours for depreſſing 
the Nobles, and raiſing the People; particularly for 
cramping the former in their Power of Fudicature; 
which was their moſt antient inberent Right, 
SYLL4, by the ſame Meaſures, became abſo- 
lute Tyrant of Rome: He added three hundred 
Commons to the Senate, which perplexed the 
3 Power of the whole Order, and rendered it ineffec- 
= tual; then, flinging off the Maſque, he aboliſhed 
the Office of Tribune, as being only a Scaffold to 
Tyranny ; whereof he had no further Uſe, 
As to Pompey and Ceſar; Plutarch tells us, that 
their Union for pulling down the Nobles, (by their 
Credit with the People) was the Cauſe of the Civil 
War, which ended in the Tyranny of the latter; 
both of them, in their Conſulſhips, having uſed all 
Endeavours and Occaſions for ſinking the Autho- 
rity of the Patricians, and giving Way to all En- 
cChroachments of the People, wherein they expected 
beſt to find their own Account. 
" *Z From this Deduction of popular Encroach- 
ments in Rome, the Reader will eaſily judge how 
much the Ballance was fallen upon that Side. In- 
2 deed, by this Time the very Foundation was re- 
moved, and it was a Moral Impoſſibility, that the 
KRepublick could ſubſiſt any longer. For, the 
Commons having uſurped the Offices of the State, 
and trampled on the Senate, there was no Govern- 
ment left but a Dominatio Plebis : Let us, therefore, 
examine how they proceeded in this Conjuncture. 
; I Trink it is an univerſal Truth, that the Peo- 
ple are much more dextrous at pulling down, and 
ſetting up, than at preſerving what is fixed: And 
they are not fonder of ſeizing more than their own, 
tba they are of delivering it up again to the worſt 
Bidder, with their own into the Bargain. For, al- 
Vol. I, Be though 
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though in their corrupt Notions of Divine Wor- 
ſhip, they are apt to multiply their Gods; yet 
their earthly Devotion is ſeldom paid to above one 
Idol at a Time, of their own Creation; whoſe Oar 
they pull with leſs Murmuring, and much more 
Skill, than when they Hare the Lading, or even 
bold the Helm. 

THe ſeveral Provinces of the Roman Empire, 
were now governed by the great Men of their 
State ; thoſe upon the Frontiers with powerful Ar- 
mies, either for Conqueſt, or Defence. Theſe Go- 
vernors upon any Deſigns of Revenge, or Ambi. 
tion, were ſure to meet with a divided Power at 
home ; and therefore bent all their Thoughts, and 
Applications, to cloſe in with the People ; who 
were now, by many Degrees, the ſtronger Party. 
Two of the greateſt Spirits that Rome ever produ- 
ced, happened to live at the ſame Time, and to 
be engaged in the ſame Purſuit; and this at a 
Juncture the moſt dangerous for ſuch a Conteſt. 
Theſe were Pompey and Cæſar, two Stars of ſuch a 


Magnitude, that their Conjunction was as likely to 


be fatal, as their Oppoſition. 

Taz Tribunes and People, having now ſubdued 
all Competitors, began the laſt Game of a preva- 
lent Populace, which is that of chuſing themſelves 
a Maſter ; while the Nobles foreſaw, and uſed all 
Endeavours left them, to prevent it. The People, 
at firſt, made Pompey their Admiral, with full 
Power over all the Mediterranean; ſoon after, 


Captain-General of all the Roman Forces, and Go- 


vernor of Aſia. Pompey, on the other Side, re- 
ſtored the Office of Tribune, which Sylla had put 
down; and, in his Conſulſhip, procured a Law for 

examining into the Miſcarriages of Men in Office, or 
Command, for twenty Years paſt, Many other Ex- 


amples 
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amples of Pompey's Popularity, are left us on Re- 
cord; who was a perfect Favourite of the People, 
and deſigned to be more; but his Pretenſions grew 
ſtale, for Want of a timely Opportunity to intro- 
duce them upon the Stage. For Cz/ar, with his 
Legions in Gaul, was a perpetual Check upon his 
Deſigns ; and in the Arts of pleaſing the People, 
did ſoon after get many Lengths beyond him. He 
tells us himſelf, that the Senate, by a bold Effort, 
having made ſome ſevere Decrees agalnſt his Pro- 
ceedings, and againſt the Tribunes; theſe all left 
the City, and went over to his Party, and conſe- 
quently along with them the Affections and Inte- 
reſts of the People : which is further manifeſt, from 
the Accounts he gives us of the Citizens, in ſeveral 
Towns, mutinying againſt their Commanders, and 
delivering both to his Devotion. Beſides, Cæſar's 
publick and avowed Pretenſions for beginning the 
Civil War, were to reſtore the Tribunes and the 
People, oppreſſed (as he pretended) by the Nobles. 

Tris forced Pompey, againſt his Inclinations, 


upon the Neceſſity of changing Sides, for Fear of 


being forſaken by both; and of cloſing in with 
the Senate and chief Magiſtrates, by whom he was 
choſen General againſt Cæſar. 

Tros, at length, the Senate, (at leaſt the pri- 
mitive Part of them, the Nobles) under Pompey, 
and the Commons under Cz/ar, came to a final De- 
ciſion of the long Quarrels between them. For, I 
think, the Ambition of private Men, did, by no 
Means, begin, or occaſion this War; although 
Civil Diſſentions never fail of introducing, and ſpi- 
riting the Ambition of private Men ; who thus be- 
came, indeed, the great Inſtruments for deciding of 
ſuch Quarrels, and at laſt are ſure to ſeize on the 
Prize, But no Man, who ſees a Flock of Vulcures 
Ws hovering 
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hovering over two Armies ready to engage, can 
juſtly charge the Blood drawn in the Battle to them, 
although the Carcaſes fall to their Share. For, 
while the Ballance of Power is equally held, the 
Ambition of private Men, whether Orators or 
great Commanders, gives neither Danger nor Fear, 
nor can poſſibly enſlave their Country; but, that 
once broken, the divided Parties are forced to onite 
each to its Head; under whoſe Conduct, or For- 
tune, one Side 1s, at firſt, victorious, and, at laſt, 
both are Slaves. And, to put it paſt Diſpute, that 
this entire Subyerſion of the Roman Liberty and 
Conſtitution, was altogether owing to thoſe Mea- 
ſures which had broke the Ballance between the 
Patricians and Plebeians ; whereof the Ambition of 
particular Men, was but an Effect and Conſe- 
quence ; we need only conſider, that when the un- 
corrupted Part of the Senate, had, by the Death of 
Czſar, made one great Effort to reſtore their for- 
mer State and Liberty, the Succeſs did not anſwer 
their Hopes; but that whole Aſſembly. was ſo 
ſunk in its Authority, that thoſe Patriots were 
forced to fly, and give Way to the Madneſs of the 
People; who, by their own Diſpoſitions, ſtirred up 
with the Harangues of their Orators, were now 
wholly bent upon ſingle and deſpotick Slavery. 
Elſe, how could ſuch a Profligate as Antony, or a 
Boy of Eighteen, like Octavius, ever dare to dream 
of giving the Law to ſuch an Empire and People ? 
Wherein the latter ſucceeded, and entailed the vileſt 
Tyranny, that Heaven, in its Anger, ever inflict- 
ed on a corrupt and poiſoned People : And this 
with ſo little Appearance, at Ce/ar's Death, that 
when Cicero wrote to Brutus, how he had prevail- 
ed by his Credit with Octavius, to promiſe him 
(Brutus) Pardon and Security for his Perſon ; 
that 
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that great Roman received the Notice with the 
utmoſt Indignity, and returned Cicero an Anſwer 
(yet upon Record) full of the higheſt Reſentment 
and Contempt for ſuch an Offer, and from ſuch a 
Hs. - 
HERE ended all Shew, or Shadow, of Liberty 
in Rome : Here was the Repoſitory of all the wiſe 
Contentions and Struggles for Power, between the 
Nobles and Commons, lapped up fafely in the Bo- 
ſom of a Nero and a Caligula, a Tiberius and a Do- 
milan. 

LET us now ſee from this Deduction of parti- 


_ cular Impeachments, and general Diſſentions in 


Greece and Rome, what Concluſions may naturally 
be formed for Inſtruction of any other State, that 


may haply, upon many Points, labour under the 
like Circumſtances, 


CHAP 


may obſerve, that the Cuſtom of accuſing 

the Nobles to the People, either by them- 
ſelves, or their Orators, (now ſtiled, An Impeach- 
ment in the Name of the Commons) hath been very 
antient, both in Greece and Rome, as well as Carthage; 
and therefore may ſeem to be the inherent Right of 
a free People; nay, perhaps it is really ſo : But then 
it is to be conſidered, Firft, That this Cuſtom was 
peculiar to Republicks; or ſuch States where the 
Adminiſtration lay principally in the Hands of the 


U PON the Subject of Impeachments we 


Commons; and ever raged more, or leſs, accord- 
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ing to their Encroachments upon abſolute Power; 
having been always looked upon, by the wiſeſt 
Men, and beſt Authors of thoſe Times, as an 
Effect of Licentiouſneſs, and not of Liberty; a 
Diſtinction which no Multitude, either repreſented 
or collective, hath been, at any Time, very nice in 
obſerving. However, perhaps this Cüſtom, in a 


popular State, of impeaching particular Men, may 


ſeem to be nothing elſe but the People's chuſing, 
upon Occaſion, to exerciſe their own Juriſdiction 
in Perſon ; as if a King of England ſhould fit as 
Chief Juſtice in his Court of K:ng*s-Bench ; which, 
they ſay, in former Times he ſometimes did. But, 
in Sparta, which was called a kingly Government, 
although the People were perfectly free; yet, be- 
cauſe the Adminiſtration was in the two Kings, and 
the Epbori, (with the Aſſiſtance of the Senate) we 
read of no Impeachments by the People ; nor was 
the Proceſs againſt great Men, either upon Account 
of Ambition, or ill Conduct, although it reached 
ſometimes to Kings themſelves, ever formed that 
Way, as I can recollect; but only paſſed through 
thoſe Hands where the Adminiſtration lay. So 
likewiſe, during the Regal Government in Rome, 
although it were inſtituted a mixt Monarchy, and 
the People made great Advances in Power; yet I 
do not remember to have read of one Impeach- 
ment from the Commons againſt a Patrician, unti} 
the Conſular State began, and the People had made 

great Encroachments upon the Adminiſtration. 
ANOTHER Thing to be conſidered is; that al- 
lowing this Right of Impeachment to be as inhe- 
rent as they pleaſe ; yet, if the Commons have 
been perpetually miftaken in the Merits of the 
Cauſes and the Perſons, as well as in the Conſe- 
quences of ſuch Impeachments upon the Peace "6 
| 1 the 
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the State; we cannot conclude leſs, than that the 
Commons in Greece and Rome, (whatever they may 
be in other States) were, by no Means, qualified 
either as Proſecutors, or Judges, in ſuch Matters; 
and therefore that it would have been prudent, to 


reſerve theſe Privileges dormant, never to be pro- 


duced but upon very great and urging Occaſions, 
where the State is in apparent Danger, the univer- 


fal Body of the People in Clamours againſt the Ad- 


miniſtration, and no other Remedy in View, But 


for a few popular Orators, or Tribunes, upon the 


Score of perſonal Piques ; or, to employ the Pride they 
concerve in ſeeing themſelves at the Head of a Party ; 
or as a Method for Advancement; or moved by cer- 
tain powerful Arguments, that could make Demoſ- 
thenes Philippixe: For ſuch Men, I fay, when the 
State would, of itſelf, gladly be quiet, and hath be- 
ſides Affairs of the laſt Importance upon the An- 
vil; 1% impeach Miltiades after à great Navel Vic- 
tory, for not purſuing the Perſian Fleet : To impeach 
Ariſtides, the Perſon moſt verſed among them in the 
Knowledge and Praftice of their Laws, for a blind 
Suſpicion of his acting in an arbitrary Way : that is, 
as they expound it, not in concert with the People : 
To impeach Pericles, after all his Services, for -a few 
inconſiderable Accounts; or to impeach Phocion, who 
had been guilty of no other Crime, but negotiating a 
Treaty for the Peace and Security of his Country : 
What could the Continuance of ſuch Proceedings 
end in, but the utter Diſcouragement of all virtuous 
Actions and Perſons, and conſequently in the Ruin 
of a State? Therefore, the Hiſtorians of thoſe 
Ages, ſeldom fail to ſet this Matter in all its 


Lights; leaving us the higheſt and moſt honoura- 


ble Ideas of thoſe Perſons, who ſuffered by the 
Perſecution of the People, together with the fatal 
| Conſe- 
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Conſequences they had ; and how the Proſecutors 


ſeldom failed to repent when it was too late. 

Tus Impeachments perpetually falling upon 
many of the beſt Men, both in Greece and Rome, 
are a Cloud of Witneſſes, and Examples enough to 
diſcourage Men of Virtue and Abilities from en- 
gaging in the Service of the Publick; and help, 
on the other Side, to introduce the Ambitious, the 
Covetous, the Superficial, and the IIl-deſigning; 


who are as apt to be bold, and forward, and med- 


dling, as the former are to be cautious and modeſt, 
and reſerved. This was ſo well known in Greece, 
that an Eagerneſs after Employments in the State, 


was looked upon by wiſe Men, as the worſt Title 
a Man could ſet up; and made Plato ſay, That if 


all Men were as good as they ought ; the Quarrel in 
a Commonwealth would be, not as it is now, who 
ſhould be Miniſters of State, but who ſhould * . 
: 5. And Socrates is introduced by 
1 pg — ſeverely chiding a Friend of 
his for not entering into the publick Service, when 
he was every Way qualified for it. Such a Back- 
wardneſs there was at that Time among good Men 
to engage with an uſurping People, and a Set of 
5. 11. Pragmatical ambitious Orators. And Dio- 
Aaoorus tells us, that when the Petaliſin was 
erected at Syracuſe, in Imitation of the Oftraciſm at 
Athens, it was ſo notoriouſly levelled againſt all who 
had either Birth or Merit to recommend them, that 
whoever poſſeſſed either withdrew for Fear, and 
would have no Concern in publick Affairs. So that 
the People themſelves were forced to abrogate it 
for Fear of bringing all Things into Confuſion. 
THERE 1s one Thing more to be obſerved, 
wherein all the popular Impeachments in Greece and 


Rome ſeem to have agreed; and that was, a Notion | 


they 
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they had of being concerned in Point of Honour to 
condemn whatever Perſon they impeached, how- 
ever frivolous the Articles were upon which they 
began; or however weak the Surmiſes, whereon 
they were to proceed in their Proofs. For, to 
conceive, that the Body of the People could be 
miſtaken, was an Indignity not to be imagined, 
till the Conſequences had convinced them when it 
was paſt Remedy. And, I look upon this as a 
Fate to which all popular Accuſations are ſubject ; 
although I ſhould think that the Saying, Yox Popu- 
li, Vox Dei, ought to be underſtood of the univer- 
ſal Bent and Current of a People; not the bare 
Majority of a few Repreſentatives ; which is often 
procured by little Arts, and great Induſtry and Ap- 
plication z wherein thoſe, who engage in the Pur- 
ſuits of Malice and Revenge, are much more ſedu- 
lous than ſuch as would prevent them. 

From what hath been deduced of the Diſſentions 
in Rome, between the two Bodies of Patricians and 


| Plebeians, ſeveral Reflections may be made. 


Firſt, THAT when the Ballance of Power is du- 


ly fixed in a State, nothing is more dangerous and 
_ unwiſe than to give Way to the firſt Steps of po- 


pular Encroachments ; which is uſually done either 


in Hopes of procuring Eaſe and Quiet from ſome 
vexatious Clamour ; or elſe made Merchandize, and 


merely bought and ſold. This is breaking into a 


Conſtitution to ſerve a preſent Expedient, or ſupply 
a preſent Exigency : The Remedy of an Empi- 


_ rick to ſtifle the preſent Pain, but with certain 


Proſpect of ſudden and terrible Returns. When a 
Child grows eaſy and content by being humoured, 
and when a Lover becomes ſatisfied by ſmall Com- 
pliances, without further Purſuits z then expect to 
find popular Aſſemblies content with ſmall Con- 

| ceſſions. 
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ceſſions. If there could one ſingle Example be 
brought from the whole Compaſs of Hiſtory, of 


any one popular Aſſembly, who after beginning to 


contend for Power, ever fat down quietly with a 
certain Share : Or, if one Inſtance could be pro- 
duced of a popular Aſſembly, that ever knew, or 
propoſed, or declared what Share of Power was their 
due ; then might there be ſome Hopes that it were 
a Matter to be adjuſted by Reaſonings, by Confe- 
rences, or Debates : But ſince all that is manifeſtl 
otherwiſe, I ſee no other Courſe to be taken in a 
ſettled State, than a ſteady conſtant Reſolution in 
thoſe to whom the reſt of the Ballance is entruſted, 
never to give Way ſo far to popular Clamours, as 
to make the leaſt Breach in the Conſtitution ; 
through which a Million of Abuſes and Encroach- 
ments will certainly in Time force their Way. 
AGAIN, From this Deduction, it will not be 
difficult to gather and aſſign certain Marks of po- 
pular Encroachments; by obſerving of which, 
thoſe who hold the Ballance in a State, may judge 
of the Degrees, and by early Remedies and Appli- 
cation, put a Stop to the fatal Conſequences that 
would otherwiſe enſue. What thoſe Marks are, 


hath been at large deduced, and need not be here 


repeated. 

ANOTHER Conſequence is this, That (with all 
Reſpect for popular Aſſemblies be it ſpoke) it is 
hard to recollect one Folly, Infirmity, or Vice, to 
which a ſingle Man is ſubjected, and from which a 
Body of Commons either collective or repreſented 
can be wholly exempt. For, beſides that they are 
compoſed of Men with all their Infirmities about 
them; they have alſo the ill Fortune to be gene- 
rally led and influenced by the very worſt among 
themſelves : I mean popular Orators, Tribunes ; or, 

| as 
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as they are now ſtiled, Great Speakers, Leading 
Men, and the like. From whence 1t comes to 
paſs, that in their Reſults we have ſometimes found 
the ſame Spirit of Cruelty and Revenge, of Malice 


and Pride ; the ſame Blindneſs and Obſtinacy, and 


Unſteadineſs; the fame ungovernable Rage and 
Anger; the ſame Injuſtice, Sophiſtry and Fraud, 
that ever lodged in the Breaſt * any Individual. 
AGAIN, In all Free States the Evil to be avoid- 
ed is Tyranny ; that is to ſay, the Summa Imperis, 
or unlimited Power ſolely in the Hands of the One, 
the Few, or the Mauy. Now, we have ſhewn, 
that although moſt Revolutions of Government in 
Greece and Rome began with the Tyranny of the 
People, yet they generally concluded in that of a 
ſingle Perſon. So that an uſurping Populace is its 
own Dupe; a mere Underworker, and a Purchaſer 


in Truſt for ſome ſingle Tyrant; whoſe State and 


Power they advance to their own Ruin, with as 
blind an Inſtin&t, as thefe Worms that die with 


weaving magnificent Habits for Beings of a ſuperior 
Nature to their own. 


CHAP. V. 


OME Reflections upon. the late publick Pro- 
N ceedings among us, and that Variety of Fac- 
tions, into which we are ſtill ſo intricately en- 
gaged, gave Occaſion to this Diſcourſe. I am 
not conſcious that I have forced one Example, or 
put 


[| 
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put it into any other Light than it appeared to me, 


long before I had Thoughts of producing it. 

I canworT conclude without adding ſome parti- 
cular Remarks upon the preſent Poſture of Affairs, 
and Diſpoſitions in this Kingdom. 

Tux Fate of Empire is grown a Common- 
Place: That all Forms of Government havin 
been inſtituted by Men, muſt be mortal like their 
Authors, and have their Periods of Duration limit- 
ed, as well as thoſe of private Perſons ; this is a 
Truth of vulgar Knowledge and Obſervation. But 
there are few who turn their Thoughts to examine 
how theſe Diſeaſes in a State are bred, that haſten 
its End ; which would, however, be a very uſeful 
Enquiry. For, although we cannot prolong the 
Period of a Commonwealth beyond the Decree of 


Heaven, or the Date of its Nature, any more than 


buman Life, beyond the Strength of the Seminal 
Virtue ; yet we may manage a ſickly Conſtitution, 
and preſerve a ſtrong one; we may watch and pre- 
vent Accidents; we may turn off a great Blow 
from without, and purge away an ill Humour that 
is lurking within : And by theſe and other ſuch 
Methods, render a State long-lived, although not 
immortal. Yet ſome Phyſicians have thought that 


if it were practicable to keep the ſeveral Humours - 


of the Body in an exact equal Ballance of each with 
its Oppoſite, it might be immortal; and ſo perhaps 
would a Political Body, if the Ballance of Power 
could be always held exactly even. But I doubt, 
this is as almoſt impoſſible in the Practice as the 
other. | 

IT hath an Appearance of Fatality, and that the 
Period of a State approacheth, when a Concur- 
rence of many Circumſtances, both within and 
without, unite towards its Ruin; while the whole 


Body 
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Body of the People are either ſtupidly negligent, 
or elſe giving in with all their Might, to thoſe ve- 
ry Practices that are working their Deſtruction. 
To ſee whole Bodies of Men breaking a Conſtitu- 
tion by the very ſame Errors that ſo many have 


been broke before: To obſerve oppoſite Parties, 
who can agree in nothing elſe, yet firmly united in 


ſuch Meaſures as muſt certainly ruin their Country : 
In ſhort, to be encompaſſed with the greateſt Dan- 


gers from without; to be torn by many virulent 


Factions within; then to be ſecure and ſenſeleſs 


under all this, and to make it the very leaſt of our 
'} Concern: Theſe, and ſome others that might be 


named, appear to me to be the moſt likely Symp- 


toms in a State of a Sickneſs unto Death. 


Quod procul d nobis fleftat Fortuna gubernans, 
Et ratio potius, quam res perſuadeat ipſa. 
Lock. 


THERE are ſome Conjunctures wherein the Death 
or Diſſolution of Government is more lamentable 
in its Conſequences than it would be in others. 
And, I think, a State can never arrive to its Pe- 
riod in a more deplorable Cr:/is, than at a Time 
when ſome Prince in the Neighbourhood, of vaſt 
Power and Ambition, lies hovering like a Vulture 
to devour, or at leaſt diſmember its dying Carcaſe ; 
by which Means, it becomes only a Province or 
Acquiſition to ſome mighty Monarchy, without 
Hopes of a Reſurrection. 

I xnow very well, there is a Set of ſanguine 
Tempers, who deride and ridicule in the Number 
of Fopperies, all ſuch Apprehenſions as theſe, They 
have 1t ready in their Mouths, that the People of 
England are of a Genius and Temper, never to ad- 
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mit Slavery among them; and they are furniſhed 
with a great many Common - Places upon that Sub- 
ject. But it ſeems to me, that ſuch Diſcourſers do 
reaſon upon ſhort Views, and a very moderate 
Compaſs of Thought. For I think it a great Er- 


ror to count upon the Genius of a Nation as a 


ſtanding Argument in all Ages; ſince there is 


hardly a Spot of Ground in Europe, where the In- 
habitants have not frequently and entirely changed 
their Temper and Genius. Neither can I ſee any 
Reaſon, why the Genius of a Nation ſhould be 
more fixed in the Point of Government than in 
their Morals, their Learning, their Religion, their 
common Humour and Converſation, their Diet and 
their Complexion ; which do all notoriouſly vary, 
almoſt in every Age; and may every one of them 
have great Effects upon Men's Notions of Govern- 
ment. 

* SINCE the Norman Conqueſt, the Ballance of 
Power in England hath often varied, and ſome 
Times been wholly overturned : The Part which 


the Commons had in it, that moſt diſputed Point in 
its Original, Progreſs, and Extent, was, by their 


own Confeſſions, but a very inconſiderable Share. 


Generally ſpeaking, they have been gaining ever 


ſince, although with frequent Interruptions, and 
ſlow Progreſs. The aboliſhing of Villanage, toge- 
ther with the Cuſtom introduced (or permitted) a- 
mong the Nobles of ſelling their e in the 
Reign of Henry the Seventh, was a mighty Additi- 
on to the Power of the Commons; yet I think a 


much greater happened in the Time of his Succeſ- 


ſor, at the Diſſolution of the Abbies : For this 


turned the Clergy wholly out of the Scale, who had 


ſo long filled it; and placed the Commons in their 


Stead z who in a few Years became poſſeſſed of 
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vaſt Quantities of thoſe and other Lands, by Grant 
or Purchaſe. About the Middle of Queen Eliza- 
beth's Reign, I take the Power between the Nobles 


and the Commons, to have been in more equal 


Ballance than it was ever before or fince. But 
then, or ſoon after, aroſe a Faction in England; 

which, under the Name of Puritan, began to grow 
popular, by molding up their new Schemes of Re- 
ligion with Republican Principles in Government; 


who gaining upon the Prerogative, as well as the 


Nobles, under ſeveral Denominations, for the Space 


of about Sixty Years, did at laſt overthrow the 


Conſtitution z and, according to the uſual Courſe 
of ſuch Revolutions, did introduce a Tyranny, firſt 
of the People, and then of a ſingle Perſon. 

In a ſhort Time after the old Government was 
revived, But the Progreſs of Affairs for almoſt 
thirty Years, under the Reigns of two weak Princes, 
is a Subject of a very different Nature; when the 
Ballance was in Danger to be overturned by the 
Hands that held it; which was, at laſt, very ſea- 
ſonably prevented by the late Revolution. How- 
ever, as it is the Talent of humane Nature to run 
from one Extreme to another; ſo, in a very few 
Years, we have made mighty Leaps from Preroga- 
tive Heights into the Depths of Popularity ; and, I 
doubt, to the very laſt Degree that our Conſtitution 
will bear. It were to be wiſhed, that the moſt au- 
guſt Aſſembly of the Commons, would pleaſe to 
form a Pandef of their own Power and Privileges, 
to be confirmed by the entire legiſlative Authority; 
and that in as folemn a Manner (if. they pleaſe) as 
the Magna Charta, But to fix one Foot of their 
Compals wherever they think fit, and extend the 
other to ſuch terrible Lengths, without deſcribing 
any Circumference at all ; is to leave us, and them- 


lelves, 
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ſelves, in a very uncertain State, and in a Sort of 
Rotation, that the Author of the Oceana never 
dreamt on. I believe the moſt hardy Tribune will 
not venture to affirm, at preſent, that any juſt 
Fears of Encroachment are given us from the Re- 
gal Power, or the Few: And, is it then impoſſi- 
ble to err on the other Side? How far muſt we 
proceed ? Or where ſhall we ſtop? The raging of 
the Sea, and the Madneſs of the People, are put to- 
gether in Holy Writ ; and it is Gop, alone, who 
can fay to either, Hitherto ſhalt thou paſs, and no 
farther. 

Tx Ballance of Power, in a limited W 7 
of ſuch abſolute Neceſſity, that Cromwell himſelf, 


before he had perfectly confirmed his Tyranny ; ; 


having ſome Occaſions for the Appearance of a 


Parliament, was forced to create and erect an intire 


new Houſe of Lords, (ſuch as it was) for a Coun- 
— to the Commons. And, indeed, conſider- 

ing the Vileneſs of the Clay, I have ſometimes 
wondered, that no Tribune of that Age, durſt ever 
venture to aſk the Potter, What doſt thou make ? 
But it was then about the laſt Act of a popular 


1 Uſurpation; and Fate, or Cromwell, had already 


prepare them for that of a ſingle Perſon. 

HAVE been often amazed at the rude, paſſio- 
nate, and miſtaken Reſults, which have, at certain 
Times, fallen from great Aſſemblies, both antient 
and modern ; and of other Countries, as well as 
our own, This gave me the Opinion I mentioned 
a while ago; that publick Conventions are liable 
to all the Infirmities, Follies, and Vices of private 
Men. To which, if there be any Exception, it 
muſt be of ſuch Aſſemblies, who act by univerſal 
Concert, upon public Principles, and for publick 
Ends; 3 ſuch as proceed upon Debates without unbe- 
coming 
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coming Warmths, or Inſtuence from particular Lead- 
ers and Inflamers ; ſuch whoſe Members, inſtead of 
canvaſſing to procure Majorities for their private Opi- 
nions, are ready to comply with general ſober Reſults, 
although contrary to their own Sentiments, What- 
ever Aſſemblies act by theſe, and other Methods of 
the like Nature, muſt be allowed to be exempt 

from ſeveral Imperfections, to which particular 
Men are ſubjected. But, I think, the Source of 
moſt Miſtakes and Miſcarriages, in Matters debated 
by publick Aſſemblies, ariſeth from the-Influence 


of private Perſons upon great Numbers; tiled in 


common Phraſe, leading Men and Parties. And 
therefore, when we ſometimes meet a few Words 
put together, which is called the Vote, or Reſolution _ 
of an Aſſembly, and which we cannot poſſibly re- 

concile to Prudence, or publick Good; it is moſt 
charitable to conjecture, that ſuch a Vote hath been 
conceived, and born, and bred in a private Brain; 
afterwards raiſed and ſupported by an obſequious 
Party ; and then, with uſual Methods confirmed 

by an artificial Majority. For, let us ſuppoſe five 
hundred Men, mixed, in Point of Senſe and Ho- 
neſty, as uſually Aſſemblies are; and let us ſuppoſe 
theſe Men propoſing, debating, reſolving, voting, 


according to the meer natural Motions of their own 


little, or much Reaſon and Underſtanding ; I do 
allow, that abundance of indigeſted and abortive, 
many pernicious and fooliſh Overtures would ariſe, 
and float a few Minutes; but then they would die, 
and diſappear. Becauſe, this muſt be faid in Be- 
half of human Kind; that common Senſe, and 
plain Reaſon, while Men are diſengaged from ac- 
quired Opinions, will ever have ſome general Influ- - 
ence upon their Minds: Whereas, the Species of 
Folly and Vice are infinite, and fo different in every 
Vol. I. =: Individual, 
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Individual, that they could never procure a Majo- 
rity, if other Corruptions did not enter to pervert 
Mens Underitandings, and miſguide their Wills. 
To deſcribe how Parties are bred in an Aſſem- 
bly, would be a Work too difficult at preſent, and 
perhaps not altogether ſafe. Periculoſæ plenum 
opus alec. Whether thoſe who are Leaders, uſual- 
ly arrive at that Station, more by a Sort of Inſtinct, 
or ſecret Compoſition of their Nature, or Influence 
of the Stars, than by the Poſſeſſion of any great 
Abilities z may be a Point of much Diſpute : But 
when the Leader is once fixed, there will never fail 
to be Followers. And Man is ſo apt to imilate, 
ſo much of the Nature of Sheep, ( Imitatores, ſervum 
Pecus) that whoever is fo bold to give the firſt 
great Leap over the Heads of thoſe about him, (al- 
though he be the worſt of the Flock) ſhall be 
quickly followed by the reſt. Beſides; when Par- 
ties are once formed, the Stragglers look ſo ridicu- 
lous, and become ſo inſignificant, that they have 
no other Way, but to run into the Herd, which, 
at leaſt, will hide and protect them ; and where to 
5 much conſidered, requires only to be very vio- 
ent. 1 8 | I ly 
Bur there is one Circumſtance, with relation to 
Parties, which I take to be, of all others, moſt 
pernicious in a State z and I would be glad any 
Partizan would help me to a tolerable Reaſon, 
that becauſe Clodius and Curio happen to agree with 
me in a few ſingular Notions, I muſt therefore 
blindly follow them in all: Or, to ſtate it at beſt, 
that becauſe Bibulus, the Party-man, is perſuaded 
that Clodius and Curio, do really propoſe the Good 
of their Country, as their chief End; therefore Bi- 
bulus ſhall be wholly guided and governed by them, 
in the Means and Meaſures towards it. Is it e- 
n N | nough 
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nough for Bibulus, and the reſt of the Herd to ſay, 
without further examining, I am of the Side with 
Clodius, or J vote with Curio? Are theſe proper 
Methods to form and make up what they think fit 
to call the united Wiſdom of the Nation? Is it not 
poſſible, that, upon ſome Occaſions, Clodius may 
be bold and inſolent, born away by his Paſſion, 
malicious and revengeful ; that Curio may be cor- 
rupt, and expoſe to Sale his Tongue, or his Pen. 
I conceive it far below the Dignity, both of human 
Nature, and human Reaſon, to be engaged in any 
Party, the moſt plaufible ſoever, upon ſuch ſervile 

Conditions. e 
Tk Is Influence of One upon Many, which ſeems 
to be as great in a People repreſented, as it was of 
old in the Commons collective, together with the 
Conſequences it has had upon the Legiſlature; 
hath given me frequent Occaſion to reflect upon 
what Diodorus tells us of one Charondas, a Lawgi- 
ver to the Sybarites, an antient People of Haly; 
who was ſo averſe from all Innovation, eſpecially 
when it was to proceed from particular Perſons; 
and, I ſuppoſe that he might put it out of the 
Power of Men, fond of their own Notions, to di- 
ſturb the Conſtitution at their Pleaſures, by ad- 
vancing private Schemes; as to provide a Statute, 
that whoever propoſed any Alteration to be made, 
ſhould ſtep out, and do it with a Rope about his 
Neck: If the Matter propoſed were generally ap- 
proved, then it ſhould paſs into a Law; if it went 
in the Negative, the Propoſer to be immediately 
hanged, Great Miniſters may talk of what Pro- 
jects they pleaſe; but I am deceived, if a more ef- 
fectual one could ever be found, for taking off (as 
the preſent Phraſe is) thoſe. hot unquiet Spirits, 
who diſturb Aﬀemblies, and obftru& publick Aft- 
N " fairs, 
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fairs, by gratifying their Pride, their Malice, their 
Ambition, their Vanity, or their Avarice. 
Tnos who, in a late Reign, began the Diſtinc- 
tion between the perſonal and political Capacity, 
ſeem to have had Reaſon, if they judged of Princes 
by themſelves: For, I think, there is hardly to be 
found, through all Nature, a greater Difference be- 
tween two Things, than there is between a repre- 
ſenting Commoner, in the Function of his publick 
Calling, and the fame Perſon, when he acts in the 
common Offices of Life. Here, he allows him- 
ſelf to be upon a Level with the reſt of Mortals : 
Here, he follows his own Reaſon, and his own 
Way; and rather affects a Singularity in his Ac- 
tions and Thoughts, than ſervilely to copy either 
from the wiſeſt of his Neighbours. In ſhort, here 
his Folly, and his Wiſdom, his Reaſon, and his 
Paſſions, are all of his own Growth; not the Ec- 
cho, or Infuſion of other Men. But when he is 
got near the Walls of his Aſſembly, he aſſumes, 
and affects an entire Set of very different Airs; he 
conceiveth himſelf a Being of a ſuperior Nature to 
thoſe without, and acting in a Sphere where the 
vulgar Methods for the Conduct of human Life, 
can be of no Uſe. He is liſted in a Party, where 
he neither knows the Temper, nor Deſigns, nor 
perhaps the Perſon of his Leader ; but whoſe Opi- 
nions he follows and maintains, with a Zeal and 
Faith as violent, as a young Scholar does thoſe of a 
Philoſopher, whoſe Se& he is taught to profeſs. 
He hath neither Opinions, nor Thoughts, nor Ac- 
tions, nor Talk, that he can call his own ; but all 
conveyed to him by his Leader, as Wind is through 
an Organ. The Nouriſhment he receives hath not 
been only chewed, but digeſted, before it comes into 
his Mouth. Thus inſtructed, - he followeth his 
OB. EEE Party, 
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Party, right or wrong, through all its Sentiments; 
and acquires a Courage, and Stiffneſs of Opinion, 
not at all congenial with him. 

Talis encourageth me to hope, that during the 
preſent lucid Interval, the Members retired to their 
Homes, may ſuſpend a while their acquired Com- 
plexions; and, taught by the Calmnels of the Scene, 
and the Seaſon, re- aſſume the Sedateneſs of their 
Temper. If this ſhould be fo, it would be wiſe in 
them, as individual and private Mortals, to look 
back a little upon the Storms they have raiſed, as 


well as thoſe they have eſcaped: To reflect, that 


they have been Authors of a new and wonderful 


Thing in England ; which is, for a Houſe of Com- 


mons to loſe the univerſal Favour of the Numbers 
they repreſent : To obſerve, how thoſe whom they 
thought fit to perſecute for Righteouſneſs Sake, 
have been openly careſſed by the People; and to 
remember, CE themſelves fat in Fear of their Per- 
ſons from popular Rage. Now, if they would 
know the Secret of all this unprecedented Proceed- 
ing in their Maſters; they muſt not impute it to 
their Freedom in Debate, or declaring their Opi- 
nions; but to that unparliamentary Abuſe of ſet- 
ting Individuals upon their Shoulders, who were 
hated by Gop and Man. For, it ſeems, the Maſs 
of the People, in ſuch Conjunctures as this, have 
opened their Eyes, and will not endure to be go- 
verned by Clodius and Curio, at the Head of their 
Myrmidons; although theſe be ever ſo numerous, 
and compoſed of their own Repreſentatives. 

Tas Averſion of the People againſt the late 
Proceedings of the Commons, is an Accident, that 
if it laſt a while, might be improved to good Ules 
for ſetting the Ballance of Power a little more upon 
an Equality, than their late Meaſures ſeem to r- 

miſe 
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miſe or admit. This Accident may be imputed to 
two Cauſes, The firſt is, an univerſal Fear and 
* of the Greatneſs and Power of France, 
whereof the People, in general, ſeem to be very 
much, and juſtly poſſeſſed; and therefore cannot 
but reſent to ſee it, in fo critical a Juncture, wholly 
laid aſide by their Miniſters, the Commons. The 
other Cauſe is, a great Love, and Senſe of Grati- 
tude in the People, towards their preſent King; 
grounded upon a long Opinion and Experience of 
his Merit, as well as Conceſſions to all their reaſon- 
able Deſires ; ſo that it is for ſome Time they have 
begun to ſay, and to fetch Inſtances where he hath, 
in many Things, been hardly uſed. How long 
theſe Humours may laſt, (for Paſſions are momen- 
tary, and eſpecially thoſe of a Multitude) or what 
Conſequences they may produce, a little Time will 
diſcover. But, whenever it comes paſs, that a 
popular Aſſembly, free from ſuch Obſtruftions, 
and already poſſeſſed of more Power, than an equal 
Ballance will allow, ſhall continue to think they 
have not enough ; but by cramping the Hand that 
holds the Ballance, and by Impeachments, or Diſ- 
ſentions with the Nobles, endeavour ſtill for more : 
I cannot poſſibly ſee, in the common Courſe of 
Things, how the ſame Cauſes can produce different 
Effects and Conſequences among us, from what 
they did in Greece and Rome. 
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The Style and Manner of the Honourable 


RogBERT BoyLE' s Meditations. 


Written in the Year 1703. 


HIS ſingle Stick, which you now be- 
hold ingloriouſly lying in that ne- 
glected Corner, I once knew in a 
flouriſhing State in a Foreſt: It was 
full of Sap, full of Leaves, and full 
of Boughs: But now, in vain does the buſy Art of 
Man pretend to vie with Nature, by tying that 
* Bundle of Twigs to its fapleſs Trunk: It 
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is now at beſt but the Reverſe of what it was; a 
Tree turned upſide down, the Branches on the 
Earth, and the Root in the Air: It is now hand- 
led by every dirty Wench, condemned to do her 
Drudgery; and by a capricious kind of Fate, de- 
ſtined to make other Things clean, and be naſty 


itſelf, At length, worn to the Stumps in the Ser- 
vice of the Maids, it is either thrown out of Doors, 
or condemned to the laſt Uſe of kindling a Fire. 
When I beheld this, I ſighed, and ſaid within my- 


ſelf, SurtLy MORTAL MAN IS 4 BROOM- 


STICK ; Nature ſent him into the World ſtrong 


and luſty, in a thriving Condition, wearing his own 


Hair on his Head, the proper Branches of this rea- 
ſoning Vegetable; till the Axe of Intemperance 


hath lopped off his Green Boughs, and left him a 


withered Trunk : He then flies to Art, and puts 
on a Perriwig; valuing himſelf upon an unnatural 
Bundle of Hairs, all covered with Powder, that ne- 
ver grew on his Head : But now, ſhould this our 
Broomſtick pretend to enter the Scene, proud of 
thoſe Birchen Spoils it never bore, and all covered 
with Duſt, though the Sweepings of the fineſt La- 
dy's Chamber; we ſhould be apt to ridicule and 
deſpiſe its Vanity. Partial Judges that we are of 
our own Excellencies, and other Mens Defaults ! 
Bur a Broomſtick, perhaps you will fay, is an 
Emblem of a Tree ſtanding on its Head ; and 
pray what 1s Man but a topſy-turvy Creature? His 
Animal Faculties perpetually mounted on his Ra- 
tional; his Head where his Heels ſhould be, gro- 
veling on the Earth. And yet, with all his Faults, 


he ſets up to be a univerſal Reformer and Corrector 


of Abuſes; a Remover of Grievances; rakes into 


every Slut's Corner of Nature, bringing hidden 


Corruptions to the Light, and raiſeth a mighty Duſt 
8 e where 
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where there was none before; Fr deeply all 
the while in the very ſame Pollutions he. pretends 
to ſweep away. His laſt Days are ſpent in Slayery 
to Women, and generally the leaſt deſerving ; till 
worn to the Stumps, like his Brother Bezom, he is 
either kicked out of Doors, or made uſe of to kin- 
dle Flames for others to warm themſelves by. 
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SENTIMENTS 
Church-of-England MAN, 


Religion and Government. 


Written in the Year 1708. 


* 


* DE 7 HOE VER hath inn the Con- 
N N WT 5 duct and Proceedings of both Parties 

> for ſome Years paſt, whether in or 
% out of Power, cannot well conceive 
9% it poſſible to go far towards the Ex- 
treams of either, without offering ſome Violence to 
his I':tegrity or Underſtanding. A wiſe and a good 
Man may indeed be ſometimes induced to comply 
with a Number, whoſe Opinion he generally ap- 


proves, although it be perhaps againſt his own. 


But this Liberty ſhould be made Ule of upon very 
few Occaſions, and thoſe of ſmall Importance, and 


then only with a View of bringing over his own 
Ms 


( 


Side another Time to ſomething of greater and 
more publick Moment. But, to ſacrifice the Inno- 
| cency of a Friend, the Good of our Country, or 
our own Conſcience, to the Humour, or Paſſion, 
or Intereſt, of a Party; plainly ſhews, that either 
Z our Heads or our Hearts are not as they ſhould be: 
= Yet this very Practice is the fundamental Law of 
each Faction among us; as may be obvious to any 
who will impartially, and without Engagement, 
be at the Pains to examine their Actions; which, 
however, is not ſo caly a Taſk: For, it ſeems a 
Principle in human Nature, to incline one Way 
more than another, even in Matters where we are 
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=Z wholly unconcerned. And it is a common Obſer- 


vation, that in reading a Hiſtory of Facts done a 


| thouſand Years ago; or ſtanding by at Play among 


thoſe who are perfect Strangers to us; we are apt 


; to find our Hopes and Wiſhes engaged on a ſudden 
in favour of one Side more than another. No _ 
der then, that we are all fo ready to intereſt our 


ſelves in the Courſe of publick Affairs; where the 
moſt inconſiderable have ſome real Share, and by 
the wonderful Importance which every Man is of 
to himſelf, a very great imaginary one. 
AnD, indeed, when the two Parties that divide 
the whole Commonwealth, come once to a Rup- 
ture, without any Hopes left of forming a Third 
with better Principles, to ballance the others; it 
ſeems every Man's Duty to chuſe one of the two 
Sides, although he cannot entirely approve of ei- 
ther; and, all Pretences to Neutrality are juſtly ex- 
ploded by both ; being too ſtale and obvious; on- 
ly intending the Safety and Eaſe of a few Individu- 
als, while the Publick is embroiled. This was the 
Opinion and Practice of the latter Cato, whom TI 
eſteem to have been the wiſeſt and the beſt of - 
8 the 
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the Romans, But, before Things proceed to open 
Violence, the trueſt Service a private Man ma 
hope to do his Country, is by unbiaſſing his Mind 
as much as poſſible, and then endeavouring to mo- 

derate between the Rival Powers ; which muſt needs 
be owned a fair Proceeding with the World : Be- 
cauſe, it is of all others the leaſt conſiſtent with the 
common Deſign of making a Fortune by the Me. 
rit of an Opinion. 

I Have gone as far as I am able in qualifying 
my ſelf to be ſuch a Moderator: I believe, I am 
no Bigot inReligion; and I am ſure, I am none in 
Government. I converſe in full Freedom with ma- 
ny conſiderable Men of both Parties; and if not 
in equal Number, it is purely accidental and perſonal, 


as happening to be near the Court, and to have 


made Acquaintance there, more under one Mini. 
ſtry than another. Then, I am not under the Ne- 
ceſſity of declaring my ſelf by the Proſpect of an 
Employment. And laſtly, if all this be not ſuffici- 
ent, I induſtriouſly conceal my Name; which 
wholly exempts me from any Hopes and Fears in 
delivering my Opinion. 
Is Conſequence of this free Uſe of my Reaſon, 
I cannot poſſibly think fo well or ſo ill of either 
Party, as they would endeavour to perſuade the 
World of each other, and of themſelves. For In- 
ſtance ; I do not charge it upon the Body of the 
Whigs, or the Tories, that their ſeveral Principles 
lead them to introduce Preſbytery, and the Reli- 
gion of the Church of Rome, or a Commonwealth 
and arbitrary Power. For, why ſhould any Party 
be accuſed of a Principle which they ſolemnly diſ- 
own and proteſt againſt? But, to this they have a 
mutual Anſwer ready; they both aſſure us, that 
their Adverſaries are not to be believed; that they 


diſown 
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2 diſown their Principles out of Fear; which are ma- 
nifeſt enough when we examine their Practices. To 
d prove this, they will produce Inſtances, on one 
Side, either of avowed Preſbyterians, or Perſons of 
1; libertine and atheiſtical Tenets; and on the other, 
of profeſſed Papiſts, or ſuch as are openly in the 
T Intereſt of the abdicated Family. Now, it is very 
. natural for all ſubordinate Sects and Denominations 
in a State, to ſide with ſome general Party, and to 
8 chuſe that which they find to agree with themſelves 
min ſome general Principle. Thus, at the Reſtoration, 
n the Preſbyterians, Anabaptiſts, Independants, and 
a. other Sects, did all with very good Reaſon unite 
tand folder up their feyeral Schemes to join againſt 
1 the Church; who, without regard to their Diſtinc- 
16 tions, treated them all as equal Adverſaries. Thus, 
; codur preſent Diſſenters do very naturally cloſe in 
e. with the Whigs, who profeſs Moderation, declare 
in they abhor all Thoughts of Perſecution, and think 
: Wit hard, that thoſe who differ only in a few Ceremo- 
hies and Speculations, ſhould be denied the Privilege 
in and Profit of ferving their Country in the higheſt 
| Employments of State, Thus, the Athieſts, Li- 
n. bertines, Deſpiſers of Religion and Revelation in 
er general; that is to ſay, all thoſe who uſually pals 
e under the Name of Free-Thinkers, do properly join 
n. with the ſame Body; becauſe they likewiſe preach 
ae up Moderation, and are not fo over nice to diſtin- 
es KLuiſh between an unlimited Liberty of Conſcience, 
il. and an unlimited Freedom of Opinion. Then, on 
th the other Side, the profeſt Firmneſs of the Tories 
ty for Epiſcopacy, as an Apoſtolical Inſtitution: Their 
l. Averſion from thoſe Sects who lie under the Re- 
a proach of having once deſtroyed their Conſtitution, | 
at and who they imagine, by too indiſcreet a Zeal for 
ey Reformation, have defaced the primitive * 
In e 
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the Church : Next, their Veneration for Monarchi- 
cal Government in the common Courſe of Succeſſi. 
on, and their Hatred to Republican Schemes, 


"Theſe, I ſay, are Principles which not only the 


Nonjuring Zealots profeſs, but even Papiſts them- 


ſelves fall readily in with. And every Extreme | 
here mentioned, flings a general Scandal upon the 


whole Body it pretends to adhere to. 


Bu r, ſurely no Man whatſoever, ought in Juſtice Þ 
or good Manners to be charged with Principles he 
actually diſowns, unleſs his Practices do openly, 
and without the leaſt Room for Doubt, contradit Þ 
his Profeſſion : Not upon ſmall Surmiſes, or becauſe 


he has the Misfortune to have ill Men ſometimes a- 
gree with him in a few general Sentiments. How- 


ever, although the Extreams of V big and T, ory ſeem |} 
with little Juſtice to have drawn Religion into their Þ 


_ Controverſies, wherein they have ſmall Concern; 


vet they both have borrowed one leading Principle | 
from the Abuſe of it; which is, to have built their 
| ſeveral Syſtems of political Faith, not upon Enqui- Þ 


ries after Truth, but upon Oppoſition to each other, 
upon injurious Appellations, charging their Adver- 


faries with horrid Opinions, and then reproaching Þ 


them for the Want of Charity, Et neuter falſo. 


In order to remove theſe Prejudices, I have 


thought nothing could be more effectual than to de- 


ſcribe the Sentiments of a Church-of- England Man 


with Reſpect to Religion and Government. This | 
ſhall endeavour to do in ſuch a Manner as may be 
liable to the leaſt Objection from either Party; and 


which I am confident would be aſſented to by great F 


Numbers in both, if they were not miſled to thoſe 
mutual Miſrepreſentations, by ſuch Motives as they 
would be aſhamed to own. 

I $HALL begin with Religion. 


AND 


NP 
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Axp here, although it makes an odd Sound, 
et it is neceſſary to ſay, that whoever profeſſeth 
himſelf a Member of the Church of England, ought 


to believe a God, and his Providence, together 
with revealed Religion, and the Divinity of Chriſt. 
For, beſide thoſe many Thouſands, who (to ſpeak 
in the Phraſe of Divines) do practically deny all 
this by the Immorality of their Lives; there is no 
2 ſmall Number, who in their Converſation and 
Z Writings directly or by Conſequence endeavour to 
= overthrow it: Yet all theſe place themſelves in the 
2 Liſt of the National Church; although at the ſame 
Time (as it is highly reaſonable) they are great 
Sticklers for Liberty of Conſcience. 


To enter upon Particulars: A Church-of-Eng- 


land Man hath a true Veneration for the Scheme 
eſtabliſned among us of Eccleſiaſtical Government; 
and although he will not determine whether Epil- 
copacy be of Divine Right, he is ſure it is moſt a- 
greeable to primitive Inſtitution fitteſt, of all o- 
thers, for preſerving Order and Purity, and under its 


preſent Regula tions, beſt calculated for our Civil 
State: He ſhould therefore think the Aboliſhment 


of that Order among us, would prove a mighty 
Scandal, and Corruption to our Faith, and mani- 
feſtly dangerous to our Monarchy ; nay, he would 
defend it by Arms againſt all the Powers on Earth, 
except our own Legiſlature ; in which Caſe, he 


would ſubmit as to a general Calamity, a Dearth, 
or a Peſtilence. 

As to Rites and Ceremonies, and Forms of 
Prayer, he allows there might be ſome uſeful Alte- 


rations ; and more, which in the Proſpect of. unit- 


ing Chriſtians might be very ſupportable, as Things 


declared in their own Nature indifferent; to which 


he therefore would readily comply, if the Clergy, 
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or (although this be not fo fair a Method) if the 
Legiſlature ſhould direct: Yet, at the ſame Time, 
he cannot altogether blame the former for their Un- 
willingneſs to conſent to any Alteration ; which, 
beſide the Trouble, and perhaps Diſgrace, would 
certainly never produce the good Effects intended 
by it. The only Condition that could make it pru- 
dent, and juſt for the Clergy to comply in altering 
the Ceremonial, or any other indifferent Part, 
would be a firm Reſolution in the Legiſlature, to 
interpoſe by ſome ſtrict and effectual Laws, to pre- 
vent the riſing and ſpreading of new Sects, how 
plauſible ſoever, for the future; elſe there muſt ne- 
ver be an End: And it would be to act like a Man, 
who ſhould pull down and change the Ornaments 


of his Houſe, in Compliance to every one who was 


diſpoſed to find Fault as he paſſed by; which, be- 
fides the perpetual Trouble and Expence, would ve- 
ry much damage, and perhaps in Time deſtroy the 
Building, Sects, in a State, ſeem only tolerated, 
with any Reaſon, becauſe they are already ſpread ; 
and becauſe it would not be agreeable with ſo mild 
a Government, or ſo pure a Religion as ours, to 
uſe violent Methods againſt great Numbers of mii 
taken People, while they do not manifeſtly endan- 
ger the Conſtitution of either. But, the greateſt 
Advocates for general Liberty of Conſcience, will 
allow that they ought to be checked in their Begin- 
nings, if they will allow them to be an Evil at all; 
or, which is the ſame Thing, if they will only 
grant, it were better for the Peace of the State, 
that there ſhould be none. But, while the Clergy 
conſider the natural Temper of Mankind in general, 
or of our own Country in particular; what Aſſu- 
rances can they have, that any Compliances they 


ſhall make, will remove the Evil of Diſſention, 


while, 
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while the Liberty ſlill continues of profeſſing what- 


cover new Opinions we pleaſe? Or, how can it be 


imagined, that the Body of Diſſenting Teachers, 
who muſt be all undone by ſuch a Revolution, will 
not caſt about ſome new Objections to with-hold 
their Flocks, and draw in freſh Proſelytes by ſome 
further Innovations or Refinements? | 
Uyon theſe Reaſons, he is for tolerating ſuch 
different Forms in religious Worſhip, as are alrea- 
dy admitted; but, by no Means, for leaving it in 
the Power of thoſe who are tolerated, to advance 
their own Models upon the Ruin of what i already 
eſtabliſhed ; which it is natural for all Sects to deſire, 
and which they cannot juſtify by any conſiſtent 
Principles, if they do not endeavour; and yet, 
which they cannot ſucceed in, without the utmoſt 


1 Danger to the publick Peace. 


To prevent theſe Inconveniencies, he thinks it 


ö highly juſt, that all Rewards of Truſt, Profit, or 


Dignity, which the State leaves in the Diſpoſal of 
the Adminiſtration, ſnould be given only to thoſe, 


whoſe Principles direct them to preſerve the Con- 
ſtitution in all its Parts. In the late Affair of Oc- 


caſional Conformity, the general Argument of thoſe 
who were againſt it, was not, to deny it an Evil in 


itſelf, but that the Remedy propoſed was violent, 


untimely, and improper ; which is the * Biſhop of 
Saliſbury's Opinion, in the Speech he made and 
publiſhed againſt the Bill: Bur, however juſt their 
Fears, or Complaints might have been upon that 
Score, he thinks it a little too groſs, and precipi- 
tate to employ their Writers already, in Arguments 
for repealing the Sacramental Teſt, upon no wiſer a 
Maxim, than that no Man ſhould, on the Account 

Vor. I. 5 . | of 


Dr. Bunny. 
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of Conſcience, be deprived the Liberty of ſerving 


his Country ; a Topick which may be equally ap- 


plied to admit Papiſts, Atheiſts, Mabometans, Hea- 
thens, and Jews. If the Church wants Members 
of its own to employ in the Service of the Publick; 
or. be ſo unhappily contrived, as to exclude from 
its Communion, ſuch Perſons who are likelieſt to 
have great. Abilities ; it is Time it ſhould be alter- 
ed, and reduced into ſome more perfect, or, at 
leaſt, more popular Form : But, in the mean while, 

it js not altogether improbable, that when thoſe, 
who diſlike the Conſtitution, are ſo very zealous in 
their Offers. for the Service of their Country, they 
are not wholly unmindful of their Party, or of 
themſelves. 

Tut Dutch, whoſe Practice is ſo often quoted to 
prove and celebrate the great Advantages of a ge- 
neral Liberty of Conſcience, have yet a National 
Religion, profeſſed by all who bear Office among 
3 But why ſhould they be a Precedent for us, 
either in Religion or Government? Our Country 
differs from theirs, as well in Situation, Soil, and 
Productions of Nature, as in the Genius and Com- 
plexion of Inhabitants. They are a Common- 
wealth founded on a ſudden, by a deſperate At- 
tempt in a deſperate Condition, not formed or di- 
geſted into a regular Syſtem, by mature Thought 
and Reaſon, but huddled up under the Preſſure of 
ſudden Exigences; calculated for no long Duration, 
and hitherto ſubſiſting by Accident in the Midſt 
of contending Powers, who cannot yet agree about 
ſharing it amongſt them. Theſe Difficulties do, in- 
deed, preſerve them from any great Corruptions, 
which their crazy Conſtitution would extremely ſub- 
ject them to in a long Peace. That Confluence of 
People, in a n Age, to a Place of aver 

neare 
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neareſt at Hand, put them upon the Neceſſity of 
Trade, to which they wiſely g gave all Eaſe and En- 
; couragement: And, if we co! old think fit to imi- 
tate them in this laſt Particular, there would need 
no more. to invite Foreigners among us; who ſeem 
to think no farther, than how to ſecure their Pro- 
perty and Conſcience, - without prof jecting any Share 
in that Government which 8 ives them Protection; 3 
gor calling it Perſecution, if it be denied them. But 


I p:ak it for the Honour of our Adminiſtration 3 
that although our Sects are not ſo numerous as thoſe 
in Holland; which, I preſume, is not our Fault; 
and I wiſh may no: be our Misfortune; we much 


excel them, and all Chriſtendom beſides, in our In- 
dulgence to tender * Conſciences. One ſingle Com- 
| pliance with the National Form of receiving the 
E Sacrament, is all we require to qualify any Sectary 
among us for the greateſt Employments in the 
State; after which, he is at Liberty to rejoin his 
own Aſſemblies for the reſt of his Life. Beſides, 1 
will ſuppoſe any of the numerous Sects in Holland, 

to have ſo far prevailed as to have raiſed a Civil 
War, deſtroyed their Government and . | 
and put their Adminiſtrators to Death; after which, 

$I will ſuppoſe the People to have recovered all a- 
gain, and to have ſettled on their old Foundation : : 


Then I would put a Query whether that Sect, 
which was the unhappy Inſtrument of all this Con- 
fuſion, could reaſonably expect to be entruſted for 
the Future with the greateſt Employments; or, in- 
deed, to be hardly tolerated among them? 

o go on with the Sentiments .of a Church. = 
England Man : He dot! h not: ſce how that mighty 


= oy Paſſion 


* When this was written, there was na Law againſt 
Occaſional Confor mily. 
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Paſſion for the Church, which ſame Men pretend, 
can well conſiſt with thoſe Indignities, and that 
Contempt they beſtow on the Perſons of the Clergy, 
It is a ſtrange Mark whereby to diſtinguiſh High- 
Church Men, that they are ſuch, who imagine the 
Clergy can never be too low. He thinks the 
Maxim theſe Gentlemen are fo fond of; that they 
are for an humble Clergy, is a very good one: And 
ſo is he; and for an humble Laity too; ſince Hu- 
mility is a Virtue- that perhaps equally befits and 
| adorns every Station of Life. 

Bor then, if the Scriblers on the other Side free 
2 ſpeak the Sentiments of their Party; a Divine of 
the Church of England cannot look for much better 
Quarter from thence, You ſhall obſerve nothing 
more frequent in their weekly Papers, than a Way 
of affecting to confound the Terms of Clergy 
and High-Church ; of applying both indifferently, 
and then loading the latter with all the Calumny 
they can invent. They will tell you they honour a 
Clergyman ; but talk, at the ſame Time, as if 
there were not three in the Kingdom, who could 
fall in with their Definition. After the like Man- 
ner, they inſult the Univer/itics, as poiſoned Foun- 
tains, and Corrupters of Youth. : 

Now, it ſeems clear to me, that the Viss might 
eaſily have procured, and maintained a Majority a- 
mong the Clergy, and perhaps in the Univerſities, 
if they had not too much encouraged, or con- 
nived at this Intemperance of Speech, and Viru- 
lence of Pen, in the worſt and moſt proſtitute of 
their Party : Among whom there had been, for 
ſome Years paſt, ſuch a perpetual Clamour againſt 
the Ambition, the implacable Temper, and the Co- 
vetouſneſs of the Prieſthood : Such a Cant of High- 
Church, and Perſecution, and being * 
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ſo many Reproaches about narrow Principles, or 
Terms of Communion : Then ſuch ſcandalous Re- 
fle&ions on the Univerſities, for infecting the Youth 
of the Nation with Arbitrary and Facobite Princt- 
ples; that it was natural for thoſe, who had the 
Care of Religion and Education, to apprehend ſome 
general Deſign of altering the Conſtitution of both. 


And all this was the more extraordinary, becauſe it 
could not eaſily be forgot, that whatever Oppolt- 


tion was made to the Uſurpations of King James, 
proceeded altogether from the Church of England, 
and chiefly from the Clergy, and one of the Uni- 
verſities, For, if it were of any Uſe to recal Mat- 
ters of Fact, what is more notorious than that 
Prince's applying himſelf firſt to the Church of 
England, and upon their Refuſal to fall in with his 
Meaſures, making the like Advances to the Diſſen- 


ters of all Kinds, who readily and almoſt univerſal- 


ly complied with him; affecting, in their nume- 
rous. Addreſſes and Pamphlets, the Style of Our 
Brethren the Roman Catholicks ; whoſe Intereſts they 
put on the ſame Foot with their own: And ſome 
of CromwelPs Officers took Poſts in the Army raiſed 
1 the Prince of Orange. Theſe Proceedings 
of theirs, they can only extenuate by urging the 
Provocations they had met from the Church in 
King Charles's Reign; which, although perhaps 


excuſeable upon the Score of human Infirmity ; are 
not, by any Means, a Plea of Merit, equal to the 


Conſtancy and Sufferings of the Biſhops and Cler- 
gy; or of the Head and Fellows of Magdalen Col- 
lege; that furniſhed the Prince of Oranges Decla- 
ration with ſuch powerful Arguments, to juſtify and 

promote the Revolution. 
THEREFORE a Church-of- England Man abhors 
the Humour of the Age, in delighting to fling 
Scandals 
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Scandals upon the Clergy in general ; which, be- 
ſides the Diſgrace to the Reformation, and to Reli- 
gion itſelf; caſts an Ignominy upon the Kingdom, 
that it doth not deſerve. We have no better Ma- 
terials to compound the Prieſthood of, than the 
Maſs of Mankind, which, corrupted as it is, thoſe 
who receive Orders, muſt have ſome Vices to leave 


behind them, when they enter into the Church; 


and if a few do ſtill adhere, it is no Wonder, but 
rather a great one that they are no worſe, There- 
fore he cannot think Ambition, or Love of Power, 


more juſtly laid to their Charge, than to other Men; 


becauſe, that would be to make Religion itſelf, or 
at leaſt the beſt Conſtitution of Church Govern- 
ment anſwerable, for the Errors and Depravity of 


human Nature. 


W3iTHin theſe laſt two hundred Years, all Sorts 
of Temporal Power have been wreſted from the 
Clergy, and much of their Eccleſiaſtick: The Rea- 
ſon, or Juſtice of which Proceeding, I ſhall not exa- 
mine ; but that the Remedies were a little too vio- 
lent, with Reſpe&t to their Poſſeſions, the Legiſla- 
ture hath lately confeſſed, by the Remiſſion of their 
firſt Fruits. Neither do the common Libellers de- 
ny this; who in their Invectives only tax the Church 
with an unfatiable Defire of Power and Wealth, (e- 

ually common to all Bodies of Men, as well as In- 
dividuals) but thank Gop, that the Laws have de- 
prived them of both. However, it is worth ob- 
ſerving the Juſtice of Parties: The Sects among us 
are apt to complain, and think it hard Uſage to be 
reproached now, after fifty Years, for overturning 


the State, for the Murder of a King, and the In- 


dignity of an Ulurpation ; yet theſe very Men, and 
their Partiſans, are continually reproaching the Cler- 
BY; and * to their Charge the Pride, the Ava- 

rice, | 
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rice, the Luxury, the Ignorance, and Superſtition. 


connive at ſuch Tract as reject all Revelation, and, 


the Writers, that they profeſs much Loyalty to the 


ſome Arguments in Favour of the Diſſenters ; that 
S.. . as ſtrenuouſly as they can, for Li- 


ul 1 Ecclefialticks, under the Name of High-Church ; 
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of Popiſh Times, for a thouſand Years paſt, 
He thinks it a Scandal to Government, that ſuck 
an unlimited Liberty ſhould be allowed of publiſh- 
ing Books againſt thofe Doctrines in Religion, 


wherein all Chriſtians have agreed; much more to 


by their Conſequences, often deny the very Being of 
a Gop. Surely it is not a ſufficient Atonement for 


preſent Government, and ſprinkle,” up and down, 


Conſcience, and inveigh largely againſt 


and, in ſhort, under the Shelter of ſome popular 
Principles in Politicks and Religion, undermine the 
Foundations of all Piety and Virtue. 

As he doth not reckon every Schi/m of that dam- 
nable Nature, which ſome would repreſent; - ſo he 
is very far from cloſing with the new Opinion of 
thoſe, who would make it no Crime at all and 
argue at a wild Rate, that God Almighty is de- 
lighted with the Variety of Faith and Worſhip, as 


| he is with the Varieties of Nature. To ſuch Ab- 


ſurdities are Men carried by the Affectation of Free- 
thinking, and removin "the Prejudices of Education; 
under which Head, x 1 for ſome Time, be- 
gun to liſt Morality and Religion. . It is certain, 
that before the Rebellion in 1641, although the 
Number of Puritans (as they were then called) 
were as great as it is with us; and although they 
affected to follow Paſtors of that Denomination, 
yet thoſe Paſtors had Epiſcopal Ordination, poſſeſ- 
ſed Preferments in the Church, and were ſometimes 
promoted to Biſhopricks themſelves. But a Breach, 

in 
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in the genera] Form of Worſhip, was, in thoſe 
Days, reckoned ſo dangerous and ſinful in itſelf, 
and ſo offenſive to Roman Catholicks at home and 

abroad]; that it was too unpopular to be attempted : 
Neither, I believe, was the Expedient then Pound 
out, of maintaining ſeparate Paſtors out of private 
Purſes. 

Wren a Schiſm is once ſpread in a Nation, 
there grows, at length, a Diſpute which are the 
Schiſmaticks. Without entering on the Arguments, 
uſed by both Sides among us, to fix the Guilt on 
each other; it is certain, that in the Senſe of the 


Law, the Schiſm lies on that Side which oppoſeth it- 


ſelf to the Religion of the State. I leave it among 
Divines to dilate upon the Danger of Schiſm, as a 


Spiritual Evil; but I would conſider it only as a 


Temporal one. And I think it clear, that any 
great Separation from the eſtabliſhed Worſhip, al- 
though to a new one that is more pure and perfect, 
may be an Occaſion of endangering the publick 
Peace; becauſe, it will compoſe a Body always in 
| Reſerve, prepared to follow any diſcontented Heads, 


upon the plauſible Pretexts of advancing true Reli- 


gion, and oppoſing Error, Superſtition, or Idolatry. 
For this Reaſon, Plato lays it down as a Maxim, 


that Men ought to worſhip the Gods, according to the 


Laws of the Country; and he introduceth Socrates, 
in his laſt Diſcourſe, utterly diſowning the Crime 


laid to his Charge, of caching new Divinilies, or 


Methods of Worſhip. Thus the poor Hugonots of 
France, were engaged in a Civil War, by the ſpe- 
cious Pretences of ſome, who, under the Guiſe of 
Religion, ſacrificed ſo many thouſand Laves to their 
own Ambition, and Revenge. Thus was the whole 
Body of Puritans in England, drawn to be the In- 
ſtruments, or Abettors of all Manner of Villainy, 


by 
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by the Artifices of a few Men, whoſe 
»Deſigns, from the firſt, were levelled 3 
to deſtroy the Conſtitution, both of Re- Hiſt. 
ligion and Government. And thus, even 
in Holland itſelf, where it is pretended that the Va- 
riety of Sects live ſo amicably together, and in ſuch 
perfect Obedience to the Magiſtrate ; it is notori- 
ous, how a turbulent Party, joining with the Armi- 
nians, did, in the Memory of our Fathers, attempt 
to deſtroy the Liberty of that Republick. So that, 
upon the whole, where Ses are tolerated in a State, 
it is fit they ſhould enjoy a full Liberty of Conſci- 
: ence, and every other Privilege of free-born Sub- 
jiects, to which no Power is annexed, And to pre- 
ſerve their Obedience upon all Emergencies, a Go- 
vernment cannot give them too much Eaſe, nor 
truſt them with too little Power. 

TRE Clergy are uſually charged with a perſecu- 
ling Spirit, which they are ſaid to diſcover by an 
| Implacable Hatred againſt all Diſſenters; and this 
appears to be more unreaſonable, becauſe they ſuffer 
leſs in their Intereſts by a Toleration, than any of 
the Conforming Laity; For while the Church re- 
mains in its preſent Form, no Diſſenter can poſſibly 
have any Share in its Dignities, Revenues, or Pow- 
er; whereas, by once receiving the Sacrament, he 
is rendered capable of the higheſt Employments in 
the State, And, it is very poſlible, that a narrow 
Education, together with a Mixture of human Infir- 
mity, may help to beget, among ſome of the Clergy 
in Poſſeſſion, ſuch an Averſion and Contempt for all 
Innovators, as Phyſicians are apt to have for Empi- 
ricks, or Lawyers for Pettifoggers, or Merchants tor 
Pedlars. But ſince the Number of Sectaries doth 
not concern the Clergy, either in Point of Intereſt, 
or Conſcience, (it being an Eyvil not in their Power 

to 
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to remedy) it is more fair and reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
their Diſlike proceeds from the Dangers they ap- 
prehend to the Peace of the Commonwealth ; in 
the Ruin whereof, they muſt expect to be the firſt 
and greateſt Sufferers. 9 5 

To conclude this Section, it muſt be obſerved; 
that there is a very good Word, which hath of late 
ſuffered much by both Parties; I mean Mop ERA. 
TION ; which the one Side very juſtly difowns, 
and the other as unjuſtly pretends to. Beſide what 
paſſeth every Day in Converſation ; any Man who 
reads the Papers publiſhed by Mr. Leſy, and others 
of hisStamp, mult needs conclude, that if this Au- 
thor could make the Nation ſee his Adverſaries, 
under the Colours he paints them in; we had no- 
thing elſe to do, but riſe as one Man, and deſtroy 
fuch Wretches from the Face of the Earth. On 
the other Side, how ſhall we excuſe the Advocates 
for Moderation; among whom, I could appeal to 
an hundred Papers of univerſal Approbation, by 
the Cauſe they were writ for, which lay ſuch Prin- 
ciples to the whole Body of the Tories, as, if they 
were true, and believed ; our next Buſineſs ſhould, 
in Prudence, be to erect Gibbets in every Pariſh, 
and hang them out of the Way. But, I ſuppoſe it 
is preſumed, the common People underſtand Rail- 
lery, or at leaſt Rhetorick; and will not take Hy- 
perboles in too literal a Senſe ; which, however, in 
ſome Junctures might prove a deſperate Experi- 
ment. And this is Moderation, in the modern Senſe 
of the Word; to which, ſpeaking impartially, the 
Bigots of both Parties are equally entitled. 
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The Sentiment of aChurch-of-England MAN, 
207% Reſpect to Government. 


E lool upon it as a very juſt Reproach, 
8 although we cannot agree where to 
fix it; that there ſhould be ſo much 

\ A AS Violence and Hatred in religious 

Res Matters, among Men who agree in 

all Fundamentals, and only differ in ſome Cere- 

monies; or, at .moſt, mere ſpeculative Points. 

Yet is not this frequently the Caſe between contend- 

ing Parties in a State? For Inſtance 3. do not the 

Generality of Ms and Tories among us, profeis 

to agree. in the ſame Fundamentals ; their Loyalty 

to. the Queen, their Abjuration of the Pretender, 
the Settlement of the Crown in the Proteſtant Line; 
and a Revolution Principle? Their Affection to the 

Church eſtabliſhed, with Toleration of Diſſenters ? 

Nay, ſometimes they go farther, and paſs over in- 


to each other's Principles; the F/bigs become great 


Aſſerters of the Prerogative; and the Tories, of 
the People's Liberty ; theſe. crying down almoſt 
the whole Set of Biſhops, and thoſe defending them; 
fo that the Differences fairly ſtated, would be much 
of a Sort with thoſe in Religion among us; and a- 
mount to little more than, who ſpould- take Place, 


or go in and out firſt, or kiſs the Queen's Hand; 


and what are theſe but a few Court Ceremonies ? or 
| IE £ 20 b0 
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who ſhould be in the Miniſtry ? And what 1s that to 
the Body of the Nation, but a mere /peculative 
Point? Yet, I think, it muſt be allowed, that no 
religious Sets ever carried their mutual Averſions 
to greater Heights, than our State Parties have done; 
who, the more to inflame their Paſſions, have mix- 
ed Religious and Civil Animoſities together; bor- 
rowing one of their Appellations from the Church, 
with the Addition of High and Low ; how little 
ſoever their Diſputes relate to the Term, as it is ge- 
nerally underſtood. 

T xow proceed to deliver the Sentiments of a 
'Church-of- England Man, with Reſpect to Govern- 
_ 

He doth not think the Church of England ſo 
narrowly calculated, that it cannot fall in with any 

regular Species of Government; z nor does he think 
any one regular Species of Government, more ac- 
ceptable to Gop than another. The Three gene- 
rally received in the Schools, have all of them their 
ſeveral Perfections, and are ſubject to their ſeveral] 
Depravations : However, few States are ruined by 


any Defect in their Inſtitution, but generally by the 


Corruption of Manners; againſt which, the beſt In- 
ſtitution is no long Security, and without which, a 
very ill one may ſubſiſt and flouriſh: Whereof 
there are two pregnant Inſtances now in Europe. 

The firſt is the Ariſtocracy of Venice; which, found- 
ed upon the wiſeſt Maxims, and digeſted by a great 
Length of Time, hath, in our Age, admitted ſo 
many Abuſes, through the Degeneracy of the No- 

bles, that the Period of its Duration, ſeems to a 


proach. The other is the United Republicks of 


the States General; where a Vein of Temperance, 

Induſtry, Parſimony, and a publick Spirit, running 

* the whole Body of the People, hath _ 
ſerv 
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ſerved an infant Commonwealth, of an untimely 


Birth, and ſickly Conſtitution, for above an hun- 
dred Years, through ſo many Dangers and Difficul- 
ties, as a much more healthy one could never have 


{ ſtruggled againſt, without thoſe Advantages. 


WIERE Security of Perſon and Property are 
preſerved by Laws, which none but the hole can 
repeal, there the great Ends of Government are 
provided for, whether the Adminiſtration be 1n the 
Hands of One or of Many, Where any one Perſon, 
or Body of Men, who do not repreſent the Whole, 
ſeize into their Hands the Power in the laſt Reſort ; 
there 1s properly no longer a Government, but what 
Ariſtotle, and his Followers, call the Abuſe and Cor- 


ruptious of one. This Diſtinction excludes arbitra- 


ry Power, in whatever Numbers; which, notwith- 


ſtanding all that Hobbes, Filmer, and others have 


ſaid to its Advantage, I look upon as a greater E- 
vil than Anarchy itſelf; as much as a Savage is in a 
happier State of Life, than a Slave at the Oar. | 
IT is reckoned ill Manners, as well as unreaſon- 
able, .for Men to quarrel upon Difference in Qpini- 
on; becauſe, that is uſually ſuppoſed to be a 
Thing which no Man can help in himſelf: But this 
I do not conceive to be an univerſal infallible Max- 
im, except in thoſe Caſes where the Queſtion is 
pretty equally diſputed among the Learned and the 


Wiſe: Where it is otherwiſe, a Man of tolerable 


Reaſon, ſome: Experience, and willing to be in- 
ſtructed, may apprehend he is got into a wrong O- 
pinion, although thewhole Courſe of his Mind, and 
Inclination, would perſuade him to believe it true: 
He may be convinced that he is in an Error, al- 
though he doth not ſee where it lies; by the bad Ef- 
fects of it in the common Conduct of his Life; and 
by obſerving thoſe Perſons, for whoſe 3 and 
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Goodneſs he hath the greateſt Deference, to whe of 
a contrary Sentiment. According to Hobbes's Com- 


pariſon of Reaſoning with cafting up Accounts , Who- 


ever finds a Miſtake in the Szm lotal, mult allow 
himſelf out; although, after repeated Tryals, he 
may not ſee in which Article he hath miſreckoned. 

I willgnſtance, in one Opinion, which I look upon 
every Man obliged in Conſcience to quit, or in 
Prudence to conceal ; I mean, that whoever argues 
in Defence of abſolute Power in a ſingle Perſon, al- 
though he offers the old plauſible Plea, that 7 zs bis 
Opinion, which he cannot belp, unleſs be be convinced, 

ought, - in all free Srates, to be treated as the com- 
mon Enemy of Mankind. Yet this is laid as a 
heavy Charge upon the Clergy of the two Reigns 
before the Revolution; who, under the Terms of 


Paſſive-Obedience and Non-Reſiſtance, are ſaid to have 


preached up the unlimited Power of the Prince, 
becauſe they. found it a Doctrine that pleaſed the 
Court, and made Way for their Preferment. And 
I believe there may be Truth enough in this Accu- 
ſation, to convince us, that human Fraility will too 


often interpoſe itſelf among Perſons of the holieſt 


Function. However, it may be offered in Excuſe 
for the Clergy, that in the beſt Societies there are 
ſome ill Members, which a corrupted Court and 
Miniſtry will induſtriouſſy find out, and introduce. 


Beſides, it is manifeſt that the greater Number of 


thoſe, who held and preached this Doctrine, were 


miſguided by equivocal Terms, and by perfect Ig- 


norance in the Principles of Government, which 


they had not made any Part of their Study. The 


Queſtion originally put, and as I remember to have 


heard it diſputed in publick Schools, was this; 
Whether under any Pretence whatſoever, it may be 
lawful to refs iſt the ſupreme Magifrate i ? which was 

held 
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held in the Negative; and this is certainly the 
right Opinion. But many of the Clergy and other 
learned Men, deceived by a dubious Expreſſion, 
miſtook the Object to which Paſſive- Obedience was 
due. By the Supreme Magiſtrate is properly under- 
ſtood the Legiſlative Power, which in all Govern- 
ment muſt be abſolute and unlimited. But the 
Word Magiſtratè ſeeming to denote a ſingle Perſon, 
and to expreſs the Executive Power; it came to paſs, 
that the Obedience due to the Legiſlature was, for 
want of knowing or conſideting this eaſy Diſtinction, 
miſapplied to the Adminiſtration. Neither is it any 
Wonder, that the Clergy, or other well-meaning 
People ſhould often fall into this Error, which de- 
ceived Hobbes himſelf ſo far, as to be the Foundati- 
on of all the political Miſtakes in his Book; where 
he perpetually confounds the Executive with the 
Legiſlative Power; although all well inſtituted States 
have ever placed them in different Hands; as may 
be obvious to thoſe who know any Thing of Atbens, 
Sparta, Thebes, and other Republicks of Greece: 
as well as the greater ones of Carthage and Rome. 
BESIDES, it is to be conſidered, that when theſe 
Doctrines began to be preached among us, the 
Kingdom had not quite worn out the Memory of 
that horrid Rebellion, under the Conſequences of 
which it had groaned almoſt twenty Years. And 
a weak Prince, in Conjunction with a Succeſſion of 
moſt. proſtitute Miniſters, began again to diſpoſe 
the People to new Attempts ; which it was, no . 
doubt, the Clergy's Duty to endeavour to prevent; 
if ſome of them had not for want of Knowledge in 
Temporal Affairs; and others, perhaps, from a 
. worſe Principle, proceeded upon a _ that, 
ſtrictly followed, would enſlave all Mankind. 


AMONG 
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Amons other Theological Arguments made uſe 
of in thoſe Times, in Praiſe of Monarchy, and 

Juſtthcation of abſolute Obedience to a Prince, 
there ſeemed to be one of a ſingular Nature: It 
was urged, that Heaven was governed by a Monarch, 
who had none to controul his Power, but was abſo- 
lutely obeyed : Then it followed, that earthly Go- 
vernments were the more perfect, the nearer they 
imitated the Government in Heaven. All which I 
look upon as the ſtrongeſt Argument againſt deſpo- 
tick Power that ever was offered ; ſince no Reaſon 
can poſſibly be aſſigned, why it is beſt for the 
World that God Almighty hath ſuch a Power, 


which doth not directly prove that no Mortal Man | 


ſhould ever have the like. 


Bur although a Church of- England Man thinks 
every Species of Government equally lawful , he 
doth not think them equally expedient ; or for every 
Country indifferently. There may be ſomething 
in the Climate, naturally diſpoſing Men towards 
one Sort of Obedience; as it is manifeſt all over 
Afta, where we never read of any Commonwealth, 
except ſome ſmall ones on the Meſtern Coaſts, eſta- 
bliſhed by the Greeks, There may be a great deal 
in the Situation of a Country, and in the preſent 
Genius of the People. It hath been obſerved, that 
the temperate Climates uſually. run into moderate 
Governments, and the Extreams into deſpotick 


Power. It is a Remark of Hobbes, that the Youth 


of England are corrupted in their Principles of Go- 
vernment, by reading the Authors of Greece and 
Rome, who writ under Commonwealths. But, it 
might have been more fairly offered for the Ho- 
nour of Liberty, that while the reſt of the known 
World was over-run with the Arbitrary Govern- 
ment of ſingle Perſons; Aris and Sciences took their 


Riſe, 
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Riſe, and flouriſhed only in thoſe few ſmall Terri- 
tories where the People were free, And, although 
Learning may oontinue after Liberty is loſt, as it 
did in Rome, for a while upon the Foundations laid 
under the Commonwealth, and the particular Pa- 
tronage of ſome Emperors; yet it hardly ever 
began under a Tyranny in any Nation: Becauſe Sla- 
very is of all Things the greateſt Clog and Obſtacle 
to Speculation. And indeed, Arbitrary Power is but 
the firſt natural Step from Anarchy or the Savage 
Life; the adjuſting Power and Freedom being an 
Effect and Conſequence of maturer Thinking: 
And this is no where ſo duly regulated as in a li- 
mited Monarchy : Becauſe I believe it may paſs for 
a Maxim in State, that ihe Adminiſtration cannot be 
placed in too few Hands, nor the Legiſlature in too 
many. Now in this material Point, the Conſtitu- 
tion of the Engliſh Government far exceeds all o- 
thers at this Time on the Earth; to which the pre- 
ſent Eſtabliſhment of the Church doth ſo happily 
agree, that I think, whoever is an Enemy to ei- 
ther, muſt of Neceſlity be ſo to both. 

He thinks, as our Monarchy is conſtituted, an 


{ Hereditary Right is much to be preferred before 


Election. Becauſe, the Government here, eſpecial- 
ly by ſome late Amendments, is ſo regularly diſ- 
poſed in all its Parts, that it almoſt executes itſelf. 
And therefore, upon the Death of a Prince among 
us, the Adminiſtration goes on without any Rub, 
or Interruption. For the fame Reaſons, we have 
leſs to apprghend from the Weakneſs, or Fury of our 
Monarchs, who have ſuch wiſe Councils to guide 
the firſt, and Laws to reſtrain the other. And 
therefore, this Hereditary Right ſhould be kept fo 
tacred, 3 to break the Succeſſion, unleſs 


where the preſerving it may endanger the Conſtitu- 
Vor. I. tion; 
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tiom; which is not from any intrinfick Merit, or 
unalienable Right in a particular Family; but to 


avoid the Conſequences that uſually attend the Am- 


bition of Competitors, to which elective Kingdoms 
are expoſed ; and which is the only Obſtacle to 
hinder them from arriving at the greateſt Perfection 


that Government can poſlibly reach. Hence ap- 


Kung the Abſurdity of that Diſtinction between a 
ing de facto, and one de j jure, with Reſpect to us: 

For every limited Monarch is a King de jure, be- 
cauſe he governs by the Conſent of the Whole ; 


which 1s Authority ſufficient to aboliſh all precedent 


Right. If a King come in by Congueſt, he is no 
longer a limited Monarch : If he afterwards conſent 
to Limitations, he becomes immediately King de 
jure, for the ſame Reaſon. 

Tar great Advocates for Succeſſion, who affirm, 
it ought not to be violated upon any Regard, or 
Conſideration whatſoever, do inſiſt much upon one 
Argument, that ſeems to carry little Weight. They 
would have it that a Crown is a Prince's Birth-right, 
and ought, at leaſt, to be as well ſecured to him, 
and his Poſterity, as the Inheritance of any private 
Man : In ſhort, that he has the ſame Title to his 
Kingdom, which every Individual hath to his Pro- 
perty. Now the Conſequence of this Doctrine mult 
be, that as a Man may find ſeveral Ways to waſte, 
miſpend, or abuſe his Patrimony, without being 
anſwerable to the Laws; ſo a King may, in like 
Manner, do what he will with his own ; that is, he 
may ſquander and miſapply his Revenues, and even 


alienate the Crown, without being called to an Ac- 


count by his Subjects. They allow ſuch a Prince 


to be guilty, indeed, of much Folly and Wicked- 


neſs; bur for theſe he is anſwerable io God, as every 
private Man muſt be, who is guilty of Miſma- 
| nagement 
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nagement in his own Concerns, Now the Folly of 
this Reaſoning will beſt appear, by appiying it in 
a parallel Caſe : Should any Man argue, that a 
Phyſician is ſuppoſed to underſtand his own Art 
beſt; that the Law protects and encourageth his 
Profeſſion : And therefore, although he ſhould ma- 
nifeſtly preſcribe Poiſon to all his Patients, whereof 
they muſt immediately die; he cannot be juſtly 
puniſhed, but is anſwerable only to Gop. Or 
ſhould the ſame be offered in Behalf of a Divine, 
who would preach againſt Religion, and moral Du- 
ties: In either of theſe two Caſes, every Body 
would find out the Sophiſtry ; and preſently anſwer, 
that although common Men are not exactly ſkilled 
in the Compoſition, or Application of Medicines, 
or in preſcribing the Limits of Duty; yet the Dif- 
ference between Poiſons and Remedies, is eaſily 
known by their Effects, and common Reaſon ſoon 
diſtinguiſheth between Virtue and Vice: And it muſt 
be neceſſary to forbid both theſe the further Practice 
of their Profeſſions ; becauſe, their Crimes are not 
purely perſonal to the Phyſician, or the Divine, but 
deſtructive to the Publick. All which is infinitely 
ſtronger, in Reſpect to a Prince; in whoſe good, 
or ill Conduct, the Happineſs, or Miſery of a 
whole Nation is included; whereas, it is of ſmall 
Conſequence to the Publick, farther than Example, 
how any private Perſon manageth his Property. 
Bur, granting that the Right of a lineal Succeſ- 


for to a Crown, were upon the ſame Foot with the 
Property of a Subject; ſtill it may, at any Time, 


be transferred by the legiſlative Power, as other 
Properties frequently are. The ſupreme Power in 
a State can do no Wrong; becauſe, whatever that 


doth, is the Action of ail; And when the Lawyers 


apply this Maxim to the = they muſt under _ 
b 2 f 
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it only in that Senſe, as he is Adminiſtrator of the 
ſupreme Power ; otherwiſe, 1t is not univerſally 
true, but may be controuled in ſeveral Inſtances 
eaſy to produce. 

AnD theſe are the Topicks we muſt proceed up- 
on, to juſtify our Excluſion of the young Pretender 
in France: That of his ſuſpected Birth being mere- 
ly popular, and therefore not made uſe of, as J 
remember, ſince the Revolution, in any Speech, 
Vote, or Proclamation, where there was Occaſion 

to mention him. 
As to the Abdication of King in which the 
Advocates on that Side look upon to have been for- 


cible and unjuſt, and conſequently void in itſelf ; I 


think a Man may obſerve every Article of the Eng- 
li Church, without being in much Pain about it. 

It isnot unlikely that all Doors were laid open for 
his Departure, and perhaps not without the Privity 
of the Prince of Orange; as reaſonably concluding, 
that the Kingdom might be better ſettled in his Ab- 
ſence : But to affirm he had any Caule to apprehend 
the fame Treatment with his Father, is an impro- 
bable Scandal flung upon the Nation by a few bi- 
gotted French Scribblers, or the invidious Aſſertion 
of a ruined Party at home, in the Bitterneſs of their 
Souls: Not one material Circumſtance agreeing 
with thoſe in 1548; and the greateſt Part of the 
Nation having preſerved the utmoſt Horror for 
that ignominious Murder. But whether his Remo- 
val were cauſed by his own Fears, or other Mens 
Artifices, it is manifeſt to me, that ſuppoſing the 
Throne to be vacant, which was the Foot the Na- 
tion went upon ; the Body of the People was there- 


upon left at Liberty, to chuſe what Form of Go- 


vernment they pleaſed, by themſelves, or their Re- 
Preſentatives. | 
THE 
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Taz only Difficulty of any Weight againſt the 
Proceedings at the Revolution, 1s an obvious Ob- 
jection, to which the Writers upon that Subject 
have not yet given a direct, or ſufficient Anſwer z 
as if they were in Pain at ſome Conſequences, which 
they apprehended thoſe of the contrary Opinion 
might draw from it. I will repeat this Objection, 
as it was offered me ſome Time ago, with all its 
Advantages, by a very pious, learned, and worthy 
* Gentleman of the Non-uring Party. 
Trex Force of his Argument turned upon this; 
that the Laws made by the ſupreme Power, cannot 

otherwiſe than by the ſupreme Power be annulled: 
That this conſiſting in England of a King, Lords, 
and Commons, whereof each have a negative Voice, 
no Two of them can repeal or enact a Law with- 
out Conſent of the Third ; much leſs may any one 
of them be entirely excluded from its Part of the 
Legiſlature by a Vote of the other Two. That all 

theſe Maxims were openly violated at the Revolu- 
tion; where an Aſſembly of the Nobles and People, 
not ſummoned by the King's Writ, (which was an 
eſſential Part of the Conſtitution,) and conſequently 
no lawful Meeting; did, merely upon their own 
Authority, declare the King to have abdicated, the. 
Throne vacant; and gave the Crown, by à Vote, 
to a Nephew, when there were three Children to in- 
herit z although, by the fundamental Laws of the 
Realm, the next Heir is immediately to ſucceed. 
Neither doth it appear, how a Prince*s Abdication 
can make any other Sort of Vacancy in the Throne, 
than would be cauſed by his Death; ſince he can- 
not abdicate for his Children (who claim their 
Right of Succeſſion by Act of Parliament,) _— 
wiſe 


* Mr. Nx LSsOR, Author of the Feaſts and Faſts. 
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wiſe than by his own Conſent, in Form, to a Bill, 
from the two Houſes. 

AND this is the Difficulty that ſeems chiefly to 
ſtick with the moſt reaſonable of thoſe, who, trom 
a mere Scruple of Conſcience, refuſe to join with 
us upon the Revolution Principle ; but for the reſt, 
are, I believe, as far from loving arbitrary Govern- 
ment, as any others can be, who are born under a 
free Conſtitution, and are allowed to have the leaſt 
Share of common good Senſe. 

In this Objection, there are two Queſtions in- 
cluded: Firſt, Whether upon the Foot of our Con- 
ſtitution, as it ſtood in the Reign of the late King 
James; a King of England may be depoſed ? The 
ſecond is, Whether the People of England, conve- 


ned by their own Authority, after the King had 


withdrawn himſelf in the Manner he did, had 
Power to alter the Succeſſion ? 

As for the firſt; it is a Point I ſhall not preſume 
to determine; and ſhall therefore only ſay, that to 


any Man who holds the Negative, I would demand 


the Liberty of putting the Caſe as ſtrongly as I 
pleaſe, I will ſuppoſe a Prince limited by Laws 
Iike ours, yet running into a thouſand Caprices of 
Cruelty, like Nero or Caligula. I will ſuppoſe him 
to murder his Mother and his Wife, to commit In- 
ceit, to raviſh Matrons, to blow up the Senate, and 
burn his Metropolis; openly to renounce Gop and 
CHRIST, and worſhip the Devil: Theſe, and the 


like Exorbitances are in the Power of a ſingle Per- 
lon to commit without the Advice of a Miniſtry, 
or Aſſiſtance of an Army. - And, if ſuch a King, as 


I have deſcribed, cannot be depoſed but by his own 
Conſent in Parliament, I do not well fee how he 
can be reſiſted ; or what can be meant by a limited 
Monarchy ; or what ſignifics the People's Conſent, 
in 
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in making and repealing Laws, if the Perſon who 
adminiſters hath no Tie of Conſcience, and is an- 
ſweradle to none but Gop. I deſire no ſtronger 
Proof that an Opinion muſt be falſe, than to find 
very great Abſurdities annexed to it; and there 
cannot be greater than in the preſent Caſe: For it 
is not a bare Speculation, that Kings may run into 
ſuch Enormities as are above- mentioned; the Prac- 
tice may be proved by Examples, not only drawn 
from the firſt Ceſars, or later Emperors, but many 
modern Princes of Europe ; ſuch as Peter the Cruel, 
Philip the Second of Spain, John Baſilovits of Mu. 
covy; and in our own Nation, King Fobn, Richard 
the Third, and Henry the Eighth. But there can- 
not be equal Abſurdities ſuppoſed in maintaining 
the contrary Opinion; becauſe it is certain, that 
Princes have it in their Power to keep a Majority 
on their Side by any tolerable Adminiſtration ; un- 
til provoked by continual Oppreſſions, no Man in- 
deed can then anſwer where the Madneſs of the 
People will ftop. i 

As to the ſecond Part of the Objection; whe- 
ther the People of England convened by their own 
Authority, upon King Fames's precipitate Depar- 
ture, had Power to alter the Succeſſion ? 

In anfwer to this, I think it is manifeſt from the 
Practice of the wiſeſt Nations, and who ſeem to 
have had the trueſt Notions of Freedom ; that when 
a Prince was laid aſide for Male-Adminiſtration, 
the Nobles and People, if they thought it neceſſary 
for the Publick Weal, did reſume the Adminiſtra- 
tion of the ſupreme Power, (the Power itſelf having 
been always in them) and did not only alter the 
Succeſſion, but often the very Form of Govern- 
ment too; becauſe they believed there was no na- 


tural Right in one Man to govern another; = 
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88 - The SENTIMENTS of a 

that all was by Inſtitution, Force or Con ent. Thus, 
the Cities of Greece, when they drove out their 
Tyrannical Kings, either choſe others from a new 
Family, or aboliſhed the kingly Government, and 
became free States. Thus the Romans, upon the 
Expulſion of Targuin, found it inconvenient for 
them to be ſubject any longer to the Pride, the Luſt, 
the Cruelty, and arbitrary Will of ſingle Perſons 
and therefore by general Confent, entirely altered 
the whole Frame of their Government. Nor do 1 
find the Proceedings of either, in this Point to have 
been condemned by any Hiſtorian of the ſucceed- 
ing Ages. | 

Bu r a great deal hath been already ſaid by other 
Writers, upon this invidious and beaten Subject; 
therefore 1 ſhall let it fall; although the Point be 
commonly miſtaken, eſpecially by the Lawyers; 
who, of all other Profeſſions, ſeem leaſt to under- 
ſtand the Nature of Government in general ; like 
Under-workmen, who are expert enough at making 
a ſingle Wheel in a Clock, but are utterly ignorant 
how to adjuſt the ſeveral Parts, or to regulate the 
Movement. 

To return therefore from this Digreſſion: It is a 
Church-of-England Man's Opinion, that the Free- 
dom of a Nation conſiſts in an abſolute unlimiled 
legiſlative Power, wherein the whole Body of the 
People are fairly repreſented; and in an executive 
duly limited: Becauſe on this Side likewiſe, there 
may be dangerous Degrees, and a very ill Extream. 

For, when two Parties in a State are pretty equal in 
Power, Preienſions, Merit, and Virtue, (for theſe 
two laſt are, with relation to Parcies and a Court, 
quice different Things,) it hath been the Opinion 
of the beſt Writers upon Government, that a Prince 

ought 
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Church-of-England MAN, S. 8g 


ought not in any Sort to be under the Guidance, or 


Influence of either; becauſe he declines, by this 
Means, from his Office of preſiding over the Whole, 
to be the Head of a Party; which, beſides the In- 
dignity, renders him anſwerable for all publick 
Miſmanagements, and the Conſequences of them : 
And in whatever State this happens, there muſt ei- 
ther be a Weakneſs in the Prince or Miniſtry, or 
elſe the former is too much reſtrained by the No- 
bles, or thoſe who repreſent the People. 

To conclude: A Church-of-England Man may 


with Prudence and a good Conſcience approve the 


profeſſed Principles of one Party more than the o- 
ther, according as he thinks they beſt promote the 
Good of Church and State ; but he will never be 
ſwayed. by Paſſion or Intereſt to advance an Opi- 
nion merely becauſe it is That of the Party he moſt 
approves; which one ſingle Principle he looks up- 
on as the Root of all our, Civil Animoſities. To 
enter into a Party as into an Order of Fryars, with 
lo reſigned an Obedience to Superiors, is very un- 
ſuitable both with the civil and. religious Liberties, 
we ſo zealouſly aſſert. Thus, the Underſtandings 
of a whole Senate are often enſlaved by three or four 
Leaders on each Side; who inſtead of intending 
the publick Weal, have their Hearts wholly ſet up- 
on Ways and Means how to get, or to keep Em- 
ployments. But to ſpeak more at large ; how has 
this Spirit of Faction mingled itſelf with the Maſs 
of the People, changed their Nature and Manners, 
and the very Genius of the Nation? Broke all the 


Laws of Charity, Neighbourhood, Alliance and 


Hoſpitality ; deſtroyed all Ties of Friendſhip, and 
divided Families againſt themſelves ? And no Won- 
der it ſhould be ſo, when in order to find out the 
Character of a Perſon ; inſtead of enquiring, "_ 

cr 
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ther he be a Man of Virtue, Honour, Piety, Wit, 
good Senſe, or Learning; the modern Queſtion is 
only, whether he be a hig or a Tory; under which 
Terms all good and ill Qualities are included. 
Now, becauſe it is a Point of Difficulty to chuſe 
an exact Middle between two ill Extreams; it ma 
. be worth enquiring in the preſent Caſe, which of 
theſe a wiſe and good Man would rather ſeem to a- 
void: Taking therefore their own good and ill 
Characters with due Abatements and Allowance 
for Partiality and Paſſion ; I ſhould think, that, in | 
order to preſerve the Conſtitution entire in the 
Church and State ; whoever hath a true Value for 
both, would be ſure to avoid the Extreams of J/hig 
for the Sake of the former, and the Extreams of 
Tory on Account of the latter. 
' TI nave now ſaid all that I could think conveni- 
ent upon ſo nice a Subject; and find, I have the 
Ambition common with other Reaſoners, to wiſh 
at leaſt, that both Parties may think me in he 
Right, which would be of ſome Uſe. to thoſe who 
have any Virtue left, but are blindly drawn into 
the Exiravagancies of either, upon falſe Repreſen- 
tatloi, 8, to frve the Ambition or Malice of deſign- 
ing Men, without any Proſpect of their own. But 
if that may not be hoped for; my next Wiſh ſhould 
be, that both might think me in the Wrong ; which 
I would underſtand, as an ample Juſtification of 
myſelf, and a ſure Ground to believe, that I have 


| proceeded at leaft with Impartiality, and perhaps 
with Truth. 


AN 


. 2 — — 


ARGUMENT 


To prove, That the 


Aboliſhing of Chriſtianity 


IN 


ENGLAND, 


May, as Things now ſtand, be at- 


tended with ſome Inconveniencies, 
and perhaps, not produce thoſe ma- 
ny good Effects propoſed thereby. 


n 


Written in the Lear 1708. 


AA very ſenſible what a Weakneſs 
We | and Pretumption it is, to reaſon a- 
Ie gainſt the general Humour and Dif- 
päoſition of the World. I remember 
— it was with great Juſtice, and a due 
Regard to the Freedom both of the Publick and the 


Preſs, forbidden upon ſevere Penalties to write or 
diſcourſe, 
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diſcourſe, or lay Wagers againſt the Union, even 
before it was confirmed by Parliament : Becauſe, 
that was looked upon as a Deſign to oppoſe the 
Current of the People ; which beſides the Folly of 
It, is a manifeſt Breach of the Fundamental Law, 
that makes this Majority of Opinion the Voice of 
Gop. In like Manner, and for the very fame 
Reaſons, it may perhaps be neither ſafe nor prudent 
to argue againſt the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity, at a 
Juncture when all Parties appear fo unanimouſly 
determined upon the Point; as we cannot but al- 
low from their Actions, their Diſcourſes, and their 
Writings, However, I know not how, whether 


from the Affectation of Singularity, or the Perverſe- 


neſs of human Nature; but ſo it unhappily falls 
out, that I cannot be entirely of this Opinion. Nay, 
although I were ſure an Order were iſſued out for 
my immediate Proſecution by the Attorney-Gene- 
ral; I ſhould full confeſs, that in the preſent Poſ- 


ture of our Affairs at home or abroad, I do not yet 


ſee the abſolute Neceſſity of extirpating the Chriſti- 
an Religion from among us. 


Tr1s perhaps may appear too great a Paradox, 


even for our wiſe and paradoxical Age to endure : 
Therefore I ſhall handle it with all Tenderneſs, and 
with the utmoſt Deference to that great and pro- 

found Majority, which is of another Sentiment. 
Ap yet the Curious may pleaſe to obſerve, how 
much the Genius of a Nation is liable to alter in 
half an Age: I have heard it affirmed for certain 
by ſome very old People, that the contrary Opini- 
on was even in their Memories as much in Vogue, 
as the other is now; and that a Project for the a- 
boliſhing Chriſtianity would then have appeared as 
ſingular, and been thought as abſurd, as it would 
be at this Time to write or diſcourſe in its Defence. 
THERE” 


aboliſhing CHRISTIANITY. 93 
Tu E RE TORE I freely own, that all Appearances 


are againſt me. The Syſtem of the Goſpel, after 
the Fate of other Syſtems is generally antiquated 


and exploded 3; and the Maſs or Body of the com- 
mon People, among whom it ſeems to have had its 
| lateſt Credit, are now grown as much aſhamed of 


it as their Betters: Opinions, like Faſhions always 
deſcending from. thoſe of Quality to the middle 


| Sort, and thence to the Vulgar, where at length 
| they are dropt and vaniſh. 


Bur here I would not be miſtaken ; and muſt 


therefore be ſo bold as to borrow a Diſtinction from 
| the Writers on the other Side, when they make a 
| Difference between nominal and real Trinitarians. 
[ hope, no Reader imagines me ſo weak to ſtand 


up in the Defence of real Chriſtianity ; ſuch as uſed 


| in primitive Times (if we may believe the Authors 


of thoſe Ages) to have an Influence upon Mens Be- 
lief and Actions: To offer at the reſtoring of that, 
would indeed be a wild Project; it would be to 
dig up Foundations; to deſtroy at one Blow all 
the Wit, and half the Learning of the Kingdom; 
to break the entire Frame and Conſtitution of 
Things; to ruin Trade, extinguiſh Arts and Sci- 
ences with the Profeſſors of them; in ſhort, to turn 
our Courts, Exchanges, and Shops into Deſarts: 
And would be full as abſurd as the Propofal of Ho- 
race, where he adviſes the Romans, all in a Body, 
to leave their City, and ſeek a new Seat in ſome re- 


mote Part of the World, by Way of Cure for the 
Corruption of their Manners. 


THEREFORE, I think this Caution was in itſelf 
altogether unneceſſary, (which I have inſerted only 
to prevent all Poſſibility of cavilling) ſince every 
candid Reader will eaſily underſtand my Diſcourſe 


to be intended only in Defence of nominal Chriſtia- 


nity ; 
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94 An ARGUMENT againſt 
nity ; the other having been for ſome Time wholly 


laid aſide by general Conſent, as utterly inconſiſtent MW M- 
with our preſent Schemes of Wealth and Power, Tit 

Bur why we ſhould therefore caſt off the Name | 
and Title of Chriſtians, although the general Opi- W Ju 
nion and Reſolution be ſo violent for it; I conteſts WM of 
T cannot (with Submiſſion) apprehend the Conſe- MW los 
quence neceſſary, However, ſince the Undertakers the 
propoſe ſuch wonderful Advantages to the Nation th. 


by this Project; and advance many plauſible Ob- m 
jections againſt the Syſtem of Chriſtianity; I ſhall MW fu 
briefly conſider the Strength of both; fairly allow WW Cc 
them their greateſt Weight, and offer ſuch Anſwers D 


as I think moſt reaſonable. After which I will Tre 
beg Leave to ſhew what Inconveniencies may poſ- MW |: 
ſibly happen by ſuch an Innovation, in the preſent (t 
Poſture of our Affairs. | he 


Firſt, Ox E great Advantage propoſed by the a- h 

boliſhing of Chriſtianicy is, That it would very a 

much enlarge and eſtabliſh Liberty of Conſcience, I. 

that great Bulwark of our Nation, and of the Pro- F 

| teſtant Religion, which is ſtill too much limited by t 
| Prieſi-craft, notwithſtanding all the good Intentions 1 © 
| of the Legiſlature ; as we have lately found by 2 fe 
0 ſevere Inſtance. For it is confidently reported, 9 
E that two young Gentlemen of great Hopes, bright 1 
Wit, and profound Judgment, who upon a tho- iſh | 
In rough Examination of Cauſes and Effects, and by e 
the mere Force of natural Abilities, without the V 

leaſt Tincture of Learning; having made a Diſco-- © 

very, that there was no Gop, and generouſly com- 

municating their Thoughts for the Good of the Pub- 

lick; were ſome Time ago, by an unparallelled £ 

Severity, and upon I know not what obſolete Law, 

broke only for Blaſpbemy. And, as it hath been 

| wiſely 


aboliſhing CHRISTIANITY, gg 


wiſely obſerved, if Perſecution once begins, no 
Man alive knows how far it may reach, or where 
it will end. 

In anſwer to all which, with Deference to wiſer 
Judgments; I think this rather ſhews the Neceſlity 
of a nominal Religion among us. Great Wits 
love to be free with the higheſt Objects; and if 
they cannot be allowed a God to revile or renounce z 
they will ſpeak Evil of Dignities, abuſe the Govern- 


ment, and reflect upon the Miniftry ; which I am 


ſure, few will deny to be of much more pernicious 
Conſequence z according to the Saying of Tiberius, 


| Deorum offenſa Diis cure. As to the particular Fact 
related; I think it is not fair to argue from one In- 
ſtance; perhaps another cannot be produced; yet 


(to the Comfort of all thoſe, who may be appre- 


henſive of Perſecution) Blaſphemy we know is free- 


ly ſpoke a Million of Times in every Coffee-Houſe, 
and Tavern, or where- ever elſe good Company meet. 


It muſt be allowed indeed, that to break an Engliſh 


Free- born Officer only for Blaſphemy, was, to ſpeak 
the gentleſt of ſuch an Action, a very high Strain 
of abſolute Power. Little can be ſaid in Excuſe 
for the General; perhaps he was afraid it might 
give Offence to the Allies, among whom, for ought 
I know, it may be the Cuſtom of the Country to 
believe a Gop. But if he argued, as ſome have 
done, upon a miſtaken Principle, that an Officer, 
who is guilty of ſpeaking Blaſphemy, may, ſome 
Time or other, proceed fo far as to raiſe a Mutiny 
the Conſequence is, by no Means, to be admitted: 
For, urely the Commander of an Engliſþ Army 
ts like ro be out ill obeyed, whoſe Soldiers fear and 
reverence him as little as they do a Deity, 
II 1s further objected againſt the Goſpel Syſtem, 
that it obligeth Men to the Belief of Things too dit- 
ficult 
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ficult for Free-Thinkers, and ſuch who have ſhaken 
off the Prejudices that uſually cling to a confined 
Education. To which I anſwer, that Men ſhould 
be cautious how they raiſe Objections, which reflect 
upon the Wiſdom of the Nation. Is not every 
Body freely allowed to believe whatever he plea- 
ſeth 3 and to publiſh his Belief to the World when— 
ever he thinks fit; eſpecially if it ſerve to ſtrength- 
en the Party which is in the Right? Would any 
indifferent Foreigner, who ſhould read the Trum. 


pery lately written by Aſgill, Tindall, Toland, Cow: | 


ard, and Forty more, imagine the Goſpel to be 
our Rule of Faith, and confirmed by Parliaments? 
Doth any Man either believe, or ſay he believes, 
or deſire to have it thought that he ſays he believes, 
one Syllable of the Matter? And is any Man 
worſe received upon. that Score; or does he find 
his Want of Nominal Faith a Diſadvantage to him, 
in the Purſuit of any Civil, or Military Employ- 
ment? What if there be an old dormant. Statute or 
two againſt him? Are they not now obſolete, to 
a Degree, that Empſon and Dudley themſelves, if 
they were now alive, would find it impoſſible to 
put them in Execution ? 

IT is likewiſe urged, that there are, by Com- 
putation, in this Kingdom, above ten Thouſand 
Parſons ; whoſe Revenues added to thoſe of my 
Lords the Biſhops, would ſuffice to maintain, at 
leaſt, two hundred young Gentlemen of Wit and 
Pleaſure, and Free-thinking ; Enemies to Prieſt- 
craft, narrow Principles, Pedantry, and Prejudices; 
»who might be an Ornament to the Court and 
Town: And then again, ſo great a Number of 
able (bodied) Divines might be. a Recruit to 
our Fleet and Armies, This, indeed, appears to 
be a Conſideration of ſome Weight: But then, on 


the | 
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the other Side, ſeveral Things deſerve to be conſi- 
dered likewiſe: As, Firſt, Whether it may not be 
thought neceſſary, that in certain Tracts of Coun- 
try, like what we call Pariſhes, there ſhould be one 
Man at leaft, of Abilities to read and write. . Then, 
it ſeems a wrong Computation, that the Revenues 
of the Church throughout this Iſland, would be large 
enough to maintain two hundred young Gentlemen, 
or even half that Number, after the preſent refined 
Way of Living; that is, to allow each of them 
ſuch a Rent, as in the modern Form of Speech, 


| would make them eaſy. But ſtill, there is in this 
| Project a greater Miſchief behind ; and we ought 


to beware of the Woman's Folly, who killed the 


| Hen, that every Morning laid her a golden Egg. 
For, pray, what would become of the Race of Men 


in the next Age, if we had nothing to truſt to, be- 
ſides the ſcrophulous conſumptive Productions fur- 
niſhed by our Men of Wit and Pleaſure ; when ha- 


ring ſquandered away their Vigour, Health, and 
| Eſtates; they are forced, by ſome diſagreeable Mar- 


riage, to piece up their broken Fortunes, and entail 
Rottenneſs and Politeneſs on their Poſterity ? Now, 


| here are ten thouſand Perſons reduced by the wiſe 


Regulations of Henry the Eighth, to the Neceſſity 
of a low Diet, and moderate Exerciſe, who are 
the only great Reſtorers of our Breed ; without 
which, the Nation would, in an Age or two, be- 
come but one great Hoſpital. 

AnoTHER Advantage propoſed by the aboliſh- 
ing of Chriſtianity, is, the clear Gain of one Day in 
Seven, which is now entirely loſt, and conſequently 


the Kingdom one Seventh leſs conſiderable in Trade, 


Buſineſs, and Pleaſure z beſide the Loſs to the Pub- 


lick of ſo many ſtately Structures now in the Hands 


of the Clergy; which might be converted into 
Vor. I. „ Theatres, 
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Theatres, Exchanges, Market-houſes, common 
Dormitories, and other publick Edifices. 

I ROPE, I ſhall be forgiven a hard Word, if I 
call this a perfect Cavil. I readily own there hath 
been an old Cuſtom, Time out of Mind, for Peo- 
ple to aſſemble in the Churches every Sunday, and 
that Shops are ſtill frequently ſhut; in order, as it is 
conceived, to preſerve the Memory of that antient 
Practice; but how this can prove a Hindrance to 
Buſineſs, or Pleaſure, is hard to imagine. What 
if the Men of Pleaſure are forced, one Day in the 
Week, to game at home, inſtead of the Chocolate- 
Houſe ? Are not the Taverns and Coffee-Houſe: 
open ? Can there be a more convenient Seaſon for 
taking a Doſe of Phyſick? Are fewer Claps got 
upon Sundays than other Days? Is not that the chief 
Day for Traders to ſum up the Accounts of the 
Week; and for Lawyers to prepare their Briefs: 
But I would fain know how it can be pretended, 
that the Churches are miſapplied. Where are more 
Appointments and Rendezvouzes of Gallantry ? 
Where more Care to appear in the foremoſt Box 
with greater Advantage of Dreſs? Where more 
Meetings for Buſineſs? Where more Bargains dri- 
ven of all Sorts ? And where ſo many Convenien- 
cies, or Incitements to ſleep? 

THERE 1s one Advantage, greater than any of 
the foregoing, propoſed by the aboliſhing of Chri- 
ſtianity; that it will utterly extinguiſh Parties among 
us, by removing thoſe factious Diſtinctions of High 
and Low Church, of Whig and Tory, Preſbyterian 
and Church-of England ; which are now ſo many 
grievous Clogs upon publick Proceedings, and diſ- 
poſe Men to prefer the gratifying themſelves, or 


depreſſing their Adverſaries, before the mott 1 im- 


portant Intereſt of the Sate. 
. I con- 
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I conFess, if it were certain that fo great an 
Advantage would redound to the Nation by this 
Ex pedient, T would ſubmit and be ſilent: But, will 
any 1 * ſay, that if the Words boring, Drink 
ing, Cheating, Lying, Stealing, were, by Act of 
Parliament, ejected out of the Engliſb Tongue and 
Dictionaries ; we ſhould all pps 0 next Morning 
chaſte and temperate, honeſt and juſt, and Lovers 


of Truth. Is this a fair Conſequence ? Or if the 


Phyſicians would forbid us to pronounce the Words 
Pox, Gout, Rheumatiſm, and Stone; would that Ex- 
pedient ſerve like ſo many Taliſmans to deſtroy the 
Diſeaſes themſelves? Are Party and Faction rooted 
in Mens Hearts no deeper than Phraſes borrowed 
from Religion; or founded upon no firmer Prin- 
ciples? And is our Language fo poor, that we can- 
not find other Terms to expreſs them? Are Envy, 
Pride, Avarice and Ambition, ſuch ill Nomencla- 
tors, that they cannot furniſh Appellations for their 
Owners? Will not Heydukes and Mamalukes, Man- 
darins, and Pothaws, . or any other Words formed 
at Pleaſure, ſerve to diſtinguiſh thoſe who are in 
the Miniſtry from others, who would be in it if they 
could? What, for Inſtance, is eaſier than to vary 
the Form of Speech; and inſtead of the Word 
Church, make it a Queſtion i in Politicks, Whether 
the Monument be in Danger ? Becauſe Religion 
was neareſt at Hand to furniſh a few convenient 
Phraſes ; is our Invention ſo barren, we can find no 
other: Suppoſe, for Argument Sake, that the To- 
ries favoured * Margarita, the Mpigs Mrs. Tofts, 
and the Trimmers, Valentini; would not Margari- 
tians, Toftians, and Yalentinians, be very tolerable 
Marks of Diſtinction? The Praft ini and Veneti, 

" "RAN two 
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two moſt virulent Factions in Italy, began (if I re- 
member right) by a Diſtinction of Colours in Rib- 
bonds; which we might do, with as good a Grace, 
about the Dignity of the Blue and the Green; and 
would ſerve as properly to divide the Court, the 
Parliament, and the Kingdom between them, as a- 
ny Terms of Art whatſoever, borrowed from Reli- 
gion. Therefore, I think there is little Force in 


this Objection againſt Chriſtianity; or Proſpect of 


ſo great an Advantage as is propoſed in the aboliſh- 


ing of it, | 


It is again objected, as a very abſurd, ridiculous | 


Cuſtom, that a Set of Men ſhould be ſuffered, much 
leſs employed, and hired to bawl one Day in even, 
againſt the Lawfulneſs of thoſe Methods moſt in 
Uſe towards the Purſuit of Greatneſs, Riches, and 
Pleaſure ; which are the conſtant Practice of all 
Men alive on the other Six. But this Objection is, 
I think, a little unworthy ſo refined an Age as ours. 
Let us argue this Matter calmly. I appeal to the 
Breaſt of any polite Free-Thinker, whether in the 
Purſuit of gratifying a predominant Paſſion, he hath 
not always felt a wonderful Incitement, by reflecting 
it was a Thing forbidden: And therefore we ſee, 
in order to cultivate this Taſte, the Wiſdom of the 
Nation hath taken ſpecial Care, that the Ladies 
ſhould be furniſhed with prohibited Silks, and the 
Men with prohibited Wine: And, indeed, it were 
to be wiſhed, that ſome other Prohibitions were 
gw”. in order to improve the Pleaſures of the 

own; which, for Want of ſuch Expedients, be- 


gin already, as I am told, to flag and grow languid; 


giving Way daily to cruel Inroads from the Spleen. 

IT is likewiſe propoſed, as a great Advantage to 
the Publick, that if we once diſcard the Syſtem of 
the Goſpel, all Religion will, of Courſe, be — 
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ed for ever; and conſequently along with it, thoſe 
grievous Prejudices of Education ; which, under 
the Names of Virtue, Conſcience, Honour, Juſtice, 
and the like, are fo apt to diſturb the Peace of hu- 
man Minds; and the Notions whereof are ſo hard 
to be eradicated by right Reaſon, or Free-thinking, 
ſometimes during the whole Courſe of our Lives. 
HERE, firſt, I obſerve how difficult it is to get 
rid of a Phraſe, which the World is once grown 
fond of, although the Occaſion that firſt produced 
it, be entirely taken away. For ſeveral Years paſt, 
if a Man had but an ill-favoured Noſe, the Deep- 
thinkers of the Age would, ſome Way or other, 
contrive to impute the Cauſe to the Prejudice of his 
Education. From this Fountain are faid to be de- 
rived all our fooliſh Notions of Juſtice, Piety, 
Love of our Country; all our Opinions of Gov, 
or a future State, Heaven, Hell, and the like : And 
there might formerly, perhaps, have been ſome 
Pretence for this Charge. But ſo effectual Care 
hath been ſince taken, to remove thoſe Prejudices 
by an entire Change in the Methods of Education; 
that (with Honour I mention it to our polite Inno- 
vators) the young Gentlemen who are now on the 
Scene, ſeem to have not the leaſt Tincture left of 
thoſe Infuſions, or String of thoſe Weeds; and, by 
Conſequence, the Reaſon for aboliſhing Nominal 
Chriſtianity upon that Pretext, is wholly ceafed. 
For the reſt, it may, perhaps, admit a Contro- 


verſy, e the baniſhing all Notions of Reli- 


gion whatſoever, would be convenient for the Vul- 
gar. Not that I am, in the leaſt of Opinion with 
thoſe, who hold Religion to have been the Inven- 
tion of Politicians, to keep the lower Part of the 
World in Awe, by the Fear of inviſible Powers; 
unleſs Mankind were then very different from what 
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it is now: For I look upon the Maſs, or Body of 
our People here in England, to be as Free-Thinkers, 
that is to ſay, as ſtanch Unbclievers, as any of the 
higheſt Rank. But I conceive ſome ſcattered No- 
tions about a ſuperior Power to be of fingular Uſe 
for the common People, as furniſhing excellent Ma- 
terials to keep Children quiet, when they grow 
peeviſh ; and providing Topicks gt Amuſement | in 
a tedious Winter Night. 

LAS TTV, It is propofed as a ſingular Advan- 
tage, that the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity, will very 
much contribute to the uniting of Proteſtants, by 
enlarging the Terms of Communion, ſo as to take 
in all Sarts of Diſſenters; who are now ſhut out of 
the Pale upon Account of a few Ceremonies, which 
all Sides confeſs to be things indifferent; That this 
alone will effectually anſwer the great Ends of a 
Scheme for Comprehenſion, by opening a large 
noble. Gate, at which all Bodies may enter; where- 
as, the chaffering with Diſſenters, and' dodging a- 
bout this or the other Ceremony, is but like open- 
ing a few Wickets, and leaving them at. jar, by 


| which no more than one can get in at a Time, and 


that not without ſtooping and ne and ſqueez- 


ing his Body. 


To all this I anſwer, That there is one darling In- 


clination of Mankind, which uſually affects to be a 


Retainer to Religion, although ſhe be neither its Pa- 
rent, its Godmother, or its Friend ; I mean the Spi- 
rit of Oppoſition, that liveth long before Chriſtianity, 
and can ealily ſubſiſt without it. Let us, for In- 
ſtance, examine wherein the Oppoſition of Secta- 
ries among us conſiſts; we ſhall find Chriſtianity to 
have no Share in it at all. Does the Goſpel any where 
reſcribe a ſtarched ſqueezed Countenance, a ſtiff 
formal Gait, a ere of Manners and Habit, 
| e of 
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or any affected Modes of Speech, different from the 
reaſonable Part of Mankind ? Yet, if Chriſtianity 
did not lend its Name, to ſtand in the Gap, and to 


employ or divert theſe Humours, they muſt of Ne- 


ceſſity be ſpent in Contraventions to the Laws of 
the Land, and Diſturbance of the publick Peace. 
There is a Portion of Enthuſiaſm aſſigned to every 
Nation, which if it hath not proper Objects to work 
on, will burſt out, and ſet all in a Flame. If the 
Quiet of a State can be bought by only flinging 
Men a few Ceremonies to devour, it is a Purchaſe 
no wiſe Man would refuſe. Let the Maſtiffs amuſe 
themſelves about a Sheep-ſkin ſtuffed with Hay, 
provided it will keep them from worrying the 
Flock. The Inſtitution of Convents abroad, ſeems 
in one Point a Strain of great Wiſdom 3 there be- 
ing few Irregularities in human Paſſions, that may 
not have recourſe to vent themſelves in ſome of 
thoſe Orders ; which are ſo many Retreats for the 
Speculative, the Melancholy, the Proud, the Silent, 
the Politick, and the Moroſe, to ſpend themſelves, 
and evaporate the noxious Particles ; for each of 
whom, we in this Iſland are forced to provide a ſe- 
veral Sect of Religion, to keep them quiet. And 
whenever Chriſtianity ſhall be aboliſhed, the Legi- 
ſlature muſt find ſome other Expedient to employ 
and entertain them. For what imports it, how 


large a Gate you open, if there will be always left 


2 Number, who place a Pride and a Merit in re- 


fuſing to enter ? 


Having thus conſidered the moſt important 
Objections againſt Chriſtianity, and the chief Ad- 
vantages propoſed by the aboliſhing thereof; I 
ſhall now, with equal Deference and Submiſſion to 
wiſer Judgments as before, proceed to mention a 
few Inconveniencies that may happen, if the 22 
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ſhould be repealed ; which, perhaps, the Projectors 
may not have ſufficiently conſidered. 

Ap firſt, I am very ſenſible how much the 
Gentlemen of Wit and Pleaſure are apt to murmur, 
and be choqued at the Sight of ſo many daggled- 
tail Parſons, who happen to fall in their Way, and 
offend their Eyes: But, at the ſame Time, theſe wiſe 
Reformers do not conſider what an Advantage and 
Felicity it is, for great Wits to be always provided 
with Objects of Scorn and Contempt, in order to 
exerciſe and improve their Talents, and divert their 
Spleen from falling on each other, or on themſelves; 
eſpecially when all this may be done without the 
leaſt imaginable Danger to their Perſons. 

And to urge another Argument of a parallel 
Nature: If Chriſtianity were once aboliſhed, how 
could the Free-Thinkers, the ſtrong Reaſoners, and 


the Men of profound Learning be able to find an- 


other Subject ſo calculated in all Points whereon 


to diſplay their Abtlities What wonderful Pro- 


ductions of Wit ſhould we be deprived of, from 
thoſe whoſe Genius, by continual Practice hath 
been wholly turned upon Raillery and Invectives 
againſt Religion; and would therefore never Be 
able to ſhine or diſtinguiſh themſelves upon any o- 
they Subject, We are daily complaining of the 
great Decline of Wit among us; and would we 
take _ the greateſt, perhaps the only Topick we 
have left? Who would ever have ſuſpected Agill 
for a Wit, or Toland for a Philoſopher, if the inex- 
hauſtible Stock of Chriſtianity had not been at Hand 
to provide them with Materials? What other Sub- 


ject through all Art or Nature could have produced 
Tindal for a profound Author, or furniſhed him 


with Readers? It is the wiſe Choice of the Subject, 
that alone adorns and diſtinguiſhes the Writer, For 
ME + | had 
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had an hundred ſuch Pens as theſe been employed 
on the Side of Religion, they would have immedi- 
ately ſunk into Silence and Oblivion. 
Nor do I think it wholly groundleſs, or my 
Fears altogether imaginary z that the aboliſhing of 
| Chriſtianity may, perhaps, bring the Church in 
Danger; or, at leaſt, put the Senate to the Trouble 
of another Securing Vote. I deſire, I may not be 
miſtaken, I am far from preſuming to affirm or 
think, that the Church is in Danger at preſent, or 
as Things now ſtand ; but we know not how ſoon 
it may be ſo, when the Chriſtian Religion is re- 
pealed, As plauſible as this Project ſeems, there 
may a dangerous Deſign lurk under it. Nothing 
can be more notorious, than that the Atheiſts, Deiſts, 
Socinians, Anti-Trinitarians, and other Subdiviſions 
of Free-Thinkers, are Perſons of little Zeal for the 
preſent Eccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſhment : Their declared 
Opinion is for repealing the Sacramental Teſt ; 
| they are very indifferent with Regard to Ceremo- 
nies z nor do they hold the Jus Divinum of Epiſco- 
pacy, Therefore this may be intended as one pe 
litick Step towards altering the Conſtitution of the 
Church eſtabliſhed, and ſetting up Preſbytery in the 
Stead ; which I leave to be further conſidered by 
thoſe at the Helm. 3 
Ix the laſt Place, I think nothing can be more 
plain, than that by this Expedient we ſhall run into 
the Evil we chiefly pretend to avoid; and that the 
Aboliſhment of the Chriſtian Religion, will be the 
readieft Courſe we can take to introduce Popery. 
And I am the more inclined to this Opinion, be- 
cauſe we know it hath been the conſtant Practice of 
the Zeſuits to ſend over Emiſſaries, with Inſtructions 
to perſonate themſelves Members of the ſeveral pre- 
alling Secs among us, So it is recorded, that 
they 
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they have at ſundry Times appeared in the Guiſe 
of Preſbyterians, Anabapiiſts, Independents, and 
Duakers ;, according as any of theſe were moſt in 
Credit: So, ſince the Faſhion hath been taken u 
of exploding Religion, the Popiſb Miſſionaries have 
not been wanting to mix with the Free-Thinkers; 
among whom, Toland, the great Oracle of the 
Antii-Chriſtians, is an Iriſh Prieſt, the Son of an 
Iriſh Prieſt; and the moſt learned and ingenious 
Author of a Book, called, the Rights of the Chriſti- 
an Church, was, in a proper Juncture, reconciled to 
the Romiſh Faith; whoſe true Son, as appears by an 
hundred Paſſages in his Treatiſe, he ſtill continues, 
Perhaps I could add ſome others to the Number; 
but the Fact is beyond Diſpute ; and the Reaſoning 
they proceed by, is right: For, ſuppoſing Chriſti- 
anity to be extinguiſhed, the People will never be 
at Eaſe, until they find out ſome other Method of 
Worſhip ; which will as infallibly produce Super- 
ſtition, as this will end in Popery. 

An therefore, if, notwithſtanding all I have 
faid, it ſhall ſtill be thought neceſſary to have a Bill 
brought in for repealing Chriſtianity ; 1 would 
humbly offer an Amendment, that inſtead of the 
Word Chriſtianity, may be put Religion in general ; 
which I conceive, will much better anſwer all the 
good Ends propoſed by the Projectors of it. For, 
as long as we leave in Being a Gon, and his Provi- 
dence, with all the neceſſary Conſequences, which 
curious and inquiſitive Men will be apt to draw 
from ſuch Premiſes; we do not ſtrike at the Root 
of the Evil, although we ſhould ever ſo effectually 
annihilate the preſent Scheme of the Goſpel. For, 
of what Uſe is Freedom of Thought, if it will not 
2G Freedom of Action; which is the ſole 

nd, how remote ſoever, in Appearance of all Ob- 
; jections 
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jections againſt Chriſtianity ? And therefore, the 
Free-Thinkers conſider it as a Sort of Edifice, 
wherein all the Parts have ſuch a mutual Depen- 
dance on each other, that if you happen to pull out 
one ſingle Nail, the whole Fabrick muſt fall to the 
Ground, This was happily expreſſed by him, who 
had heard of a Text brought for Proof of the Tri- 
nity, which in an ancient Manuſcript was different- 
ly read; he thereupon immediately took the Hint, 
and by a ſudden Deduction of a long Sorites, moſt 
logically concluded; Why, if it be as you ſay, I 
may ſafely whore and drink on, and defy the Par- 
ſon. From which, and many "the like Inſtances, 
eaſy to be produced, I think nothing can be more 
manifeſt, than that the Quarrel is not againſt any 
particular Points of hard Digeſtion in the Chriſtian 
Syſtem ; but againſt Religion in general; which, 
by laying Reſtraints on human Nature, is ſuppoſed 
the great Enemy to the Freedom of Thought and 
Action. 

Uron the whole; z if it ſhall ſtill be thought for 
the Benefit of Church and State, that Chriſtianity 
be aboliſhed ; I conceive, however, it may be more 
convenient to defer the Execution to a» Time of 
Peace; and not venture in this Conjuncture to diſ- 
oblige our Allies; who, as it falls out, are all 
Chriſtians; and many of them, by the Prejudices 
of their Education, ſo bigotted, as to place a Sort of 
Pride in the Appellation. It, upon being rejected 
by them, we are to truſt to an Alliance with the 
Turk, we ſhall find ourſelves much deceived : For, 
as he | is too remote, and generally engaged in War 
with the Per/ian Emperor; ſo his People would be 


more ſcandalized at our Infidelity, than our Chriſtian 


Neighbours. Becauſe, the Turks are not only ſtrict 
Obſerver of Religious Worſhip ; but, what is 
| worle, 
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worſe, believe a Gop; which is more than is re- 
quired of us, even while we preſerve the Name of 
Chriſtians. 

To conclude : Whatever ſome may think of the 
great Advantages to Trade, by this favourite 
Scheme; I do very much apprehend, that in fix 
Months Time, after the Act is paſt for the Extir- 
pation of the Goſpel, the Bank and Eaſt-India 
Stock may fall, at leaſt, One per Cent. And, fince 
that 1s fifty Times more than ever the Wiſdom of 
our Age thought fit to venture for the Preſervation 
of Chriſtianity, there is no Reaſon we ſhould be at 
ſo great a Loſs, merely for the Sake of deſtroying it. 
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PREDICTIONS 
For the Year I 708. 


Wherem the Month, and Day of the 

Month, are ſet down, the Perſons 
named, and the great Actions and 
Events of next Year particularly 
related as they will come to paſs. 


Written 10 prevent the People of England from being 


farther impoſed on by vulgar Almanack-Makers, 


By Isaac BicKERSTAFF, Eſq; 


—— 


— 


— —— 


It is ſaid, that the Auibor, when he had writ the fol- 
lowing Paper, and being at a Loſs what Name to 
prefix to it; paſſing through Long-Acre, obſerved 
a Sign over a Houſe where a Lockſmith dwelt, and 
found the Name Bickerſtaff written under it : Which 
being a Name ſomewhat uncommon, he choſe to call 
himſelf Iſaac Bickerſtaff. This Name was ſome- 
time afterward made Uſe of by Sir Richard Steele, 
and Mr. Addiſon, in the Tatlers; in which Pa- 

pers, as well as many of the Spectators, it is well 
kno vn, I the Author had a conſiderable Part. 


HAVING 


110 Predictions for the YEAR 1 1708. 


I ED: AVING long conſidered the grok 
Abuſe of Aſtrology gy in this Kingdom; 
upon debating the Matter with my 
ſelf, I could not poſſibly lay the Fault 
upon the Art, but upon thoſe gross 
Impofiors, who ſet up to be the Artiſts. I know, 
ſeveral learned Men have contended, that the whole 
is a Cheat; that it is abſurd and ridiculous to ima- 
gine, the Stars can have any Influence at all upon 
human Actions, Thoughts, or Inclinations : And 
whoever hath not bent his Studies that Way, may be 
excuſed for thinking ſo, when he ſees in how 
wretched a Manner this noble Art is treated, by a 
few mean illiterate Traders between us and the Stars; 
who import a yearly Stock of Nonſenſe, Lies, Folly, 
and Impertinence, which they offer to the World 
as genuine from the Planets; although they deſcend 
from no greater a Height than their own Brains. 

II NT END, in a ſhort Time, to publiſh a large 
and rational Defence of this Art; and, therefore, 

ſhall ſay no more in its Juſtification at preſent, than 

that it hath been in all Ages defended by many 
learned Men; and among the reſt, by Socrates him- 
ſelf; whom 1 look upon as undoubtedly the wiſeſt 
of uninſpired Mortals: To which if we add, that 
thoſe who have condemned this Art, aithough other 
wiſe learned, having been ſuch as either did not ap- 
ply their Studies this Way; or at leaſt did not ſuc- 
cCeœed in their Applications; their Teſtimony will not 
be of much Weight to its Diſadvantage, ſince they 
are liable to the common Objection of condemning 
what they did not underſtand. 

Nox am I at all offended, or think it an Injury to 
the Art, when I ſee the common Dealers in it, the 
Students in Aſtrology, the ax ra and the gre 

that 
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that Tribe, treated by wiſe Men with the utmoſt 
Scorn and Contempt: But I rather wonder, when 
[ obſerve Gentlemen in the Country, rich enough 
to ſerve the Nation in Parliament, poring in Par- 
trige's Almanack, to find out the Events of the 
Year at Home and Abroad ; ; not dating to propoſe 
a Hunting Match, until Gadbury, or he, hath 1 
the Weather. 

I wiLL allow either of the Two have menti- 
oned, or any other of. the Fraternity to be not only 
Aftrologers, but Conjurers too; if I do not pro- 
duce an hundred Inſtances in all their Almanacks, 
to convince any reaſonable Man, that they do not 
ſo much as underſtand Grammar and Syntax; that 
they are not able to ſpell any Word out of the uſual 


Road; nor even in their Prefaces to write common 


Senſe, or intelligible Exgliſ. Then, for their Ob- 
ſervations and Predictions, they are ſuch as will e- 
qually ſuit any Age, or Country in the World, 
This Month a certain great Perſon will be threatened 
with Death, or Sickneſs. This the News-Paper will 
tellthem ; for there we find at the End of the Year, 
that no Month paſſes without the Death of ſome 
Perſon of Note ; and it would be hard, if it ſhould 
be otherwiſe, when there are at leaſt two thouſand 
Perſons of Note in this Kingdom, many of them 
old ; and the Almanack-maker has the Liberty of 
chuling the ſicklieſt Seaſon of the Lear, where he 
may fix his Prediction. Again, This Month an e- 
minent Clergyman will be preferred; of which there 
may be ſome Hundreds, half of them with one 
Foot in the Grave. Then ſuch a Planet in ſuch a 


Houſe ſhews great Machinations, Plots and Conſpira- 


cles, that may in Time be brought to Light: After 
which, if we hear of any Diſcovery, the „ eee 
1 the Honour if not, his Prediction ſtill ſtands 

good 
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And at laſt, God. preſerve King William 

From all his open and fecret Enemies, Amen. When 
if the King ſhould happen to have died, the Aſtro- 
loger plainly foretold it, otherwiſe, it paſſeth but 
for the pious Ejaculation of a loyal Subject: Al- 
though it unluckily happened in ſome of their Al- 
manacks, that poor King Villiam was prayed for 
many Months after he was dead; becauſe, it un- 
Juckily fell out that he died about the Beginning of 
the Year. | 

To mention no more of their impertinent Pre- 
dictions: What have we to do with their Adver- 
tiſements about Pills, and Drink: for the Venereal 
Diſeaſe, or their mutual Quarrels in Verſe and Proſe 
of Whig and Tory ? Wherewith the Stars have little 
A | | | 

Ha vix long obſerved and lamented theſe, and 
a hundred other Abuſes of this Art, too tedious to 
repeat; I reſolved to proceed in a new Way; 
which I doubt not will be to the general Satisfaction 
of the Kingdom, I can this Year produce but a 
Specimen of what I deſign for the We z having 
employed moſt Part of my Time in adjuſting and 
correcting the Calculations I made for ſome Years 
paſt ; becauſe, I would offer nothing to the World 
of which Iam not as fully fatisfied, as that I am now 
alive. For theſe two laſt Years I have not failed in 
above one or two Particulars, and thoſe of no very 
great Moment. I exactly foretold the Miſcarriage 
at Toulon, with all its Particulars; and the Loſs of 
Admiral Shovel; although I was miſtaken as to 
the Day ; placing that Accident about thirty fix 
Hours ſooner than it happened ; but upon review- 
ing my Schemes, T'quickly found the Cauſe of that 
Error. I likewiſe foretold the Battle at Almanza to 


the very Day and Hour, with the Loſs on both 


Sides, 
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Sides, and the Conſequences thereof. All which I 
ſhewed to ſome Friends many Months before they 
happened; that is, I gave them Papers ſealed up, 
to open at ſuch a Time, after which they were at 
Liberty to read them; and there they found my 
Predictions true 1n every Article, except one or two, 
very minute. TO. 

As for the few following Predictions I now offer 
the World, I forbore to publiſh them, until I had 
peruſed the ſeveral Almanacks for the Year we are 
now entered upon: I found them all in the uſual 
Strain, and I beg the Reader will compare their 
Manner with mine : And here I make bold to tell 
the World, that I lay the whole Credit of my Art 
upon the Truth of theſe Predictions; and I will be 
content that Partrige, and the reſt of his Clan, may 
hoot me for a Cheat and Impoſtor, if I fail in any 
ſingle Particular of Moment. I believe any Man; 
who reads this Paper, will look upon me to be at 
leaſt a Perſon of as much Honeſty and Underſtand- 
ingz as a common Maker of Almanacks. I do 
not lurk in the Dark; I am not wholly unknown 
in the World; I have ſet my Name at Length, to 
be a Mark of Infamy to Mankind, if they ſhall 


find I deceive them. 


In one Point I muſt defire to be forgiven ; that 
I talk more ſparingly of Home-Affairs. As it 
would be Imprudence to diſcover Secrets of State, 
ſo it might be dangerous to my Perſon : But in 
ſmaller Matters, and ſuch as are not of publick 
Conſequence, I ſhall be very free : And the Truth 
of my Conjectures will as much appear from theſe 
as the other, As for the moſt ſignal Events abroad 
in France, Flanders, Italy, and Spain, I ſhall make 
no Scruple to predict them in plain Terms: Some 
of them are of Importance, and, I hope, I ſhall 

Vol. I. I ſeldom 


ons; which I have begun to calculate from the 
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ſeldom miſtake the Day they will happen: There. 
fore, I think good to inform the Reader, that I al! 
along make Ule of the Old Siite obſerved in Eng- 
land; which I deſire he will compare with that of 
the News- Papers, at the Time they relate the Ac- WO | 
tions I mention. 

I mvsT add one w ord more: I know it hath MW 
been the Opinion of ſeveral learned Perſons, who t. 
think well enough of the true Art of Aſtrology, Nr 
That the Stars do only zxcline, and not force the £ 
Actions or Wills of Men. And therefore, howe- MW a 
ver I may proceed by right Rules, yet I cannot in W 1 
Prudence ſo confidently aſſure that the Events will MW F 

follow exactly as I predict them. | at 
I nor, I have maturely conſidered this Objec- 
tion, which in ſome Caſes is of no little Weight, th 
For Example: A Man may, by the Influence of MW di 
an over-ruling Planet, be diſpoſed or inclined to O 
Luſt, Rage, or Avarice ; and yet by the Force of th 
Reaſon overcome that evil Influence, And this 
was the Caſe of Socrates : But the great Events of 
the World uſually depending upon Numbers of 
Men, it cannot be expected they ſhould all unite to 
_ croſs their Inclinations, from purſuing a general 
Deſign, wherein they unanimouſly agree. Beſides, 
the Influence of the Stars reacheth to many Actions 
and Events, which are not any Way in the Power of 
Reaſon ; as Sickneſs, Death, and what we common- 
ly call Accidents; with many more needleſs to repeat, 

Bur now it is Time to proceed to my Predicti- 


Time that the Sun enters into Aries. And this! 
take to be properly the Beginning of the natural 
Year, I purſue them to the Time that he enters 
Libra, or ſomewhat more, which is the buſy Pe- 


riod of the Year. The Remainder I have not yet 
| adjuſted 
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adjuſted upon Account of ſeveral Impediments 
needleſs here to mention. Beſides, I muſt remind. 
che Reader again, that this is but a Specimen of 
| what I deſign in ſucceeding Years to treat more at 
large, if I may have Liberty and Encouragement; 

My firſt Prediction is. but a Trifle; yet I will 
| mention it, to ſhew how ignorant thoſe ſottiſh Pre- 
tenders to Aſtrology are in their own Concerns: It 
relates to Partrige the Almanack-Maker; I have 
| conſulred the Star of his Nativity by my own Rules; 
| and find he will infallibly die upon the 29th of 

March next, about Eleven at Night, of a raging 
Fever : Therefore, I adviſe him to conſider of it, 
| and ſettle his Affairs in Time. 5 

TRE Month of 4 P R IL will be obſervable for 
the Death of many great Perſons: On the 4th will 
die the Cardinal de Noailles, Archbiſhop of Paris: 
On the 11th the young Prince of Aſturias, Son to 
the Duke of Anjou: On the 14th a great Peer of 
this Realm will die at his Country Houſe: On the 
19th an old Layman of great Fame for Learning: 
And on the 23d an eminent Goldſmith in Lombard- 
Street. 1 could mention others, both at home and 
abroad, if 1 did not conſider ſuch Events of very 
little Uſe or Inſtruction to the Reader, or to the 
World. | „ 1 

As to publick Affairs: On the 7th of this Month 
there will be an Inſurrection in Dauphine, occaſion- 
ed by the Oppreſſions of the People; which will 
not be quieted in ſome Months. : 1 
On the 15th will be a violent Storm on the 
South-Eaſt Coaſt of Fance; which will deſtroy 
oy of their Ships, and ſome in the very Har- 

. 6 

Taz 19th will be famous for the Revolt of a 

whole Province or e excepting one N ; 
: 2 v 


- 
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by which the Affairs of a certain Prince in the Al- 
liance will take a better Face. . 

MAY, Againſt common Conjectures, will be 
no very . buſy Month in Europe; but very ſignal 
for the Death of the Dauphine, which will happen 
on the 7th, after a ſhort Fit of Sickneſs, and grie- 
vous Torments with the Strangury. He dies leſs 
lamented by the Court than the Kingdom. 

On the gth a Mareſchal of France will break his 
Leg by a Fall from his Horſe. I have not been 


able to diſcover whether he will then die or not. 


On the 11th will begin a moſt important Siege, 
which the Eyes of all Europe will be upon: I can- 
not be more particular; for in relating Affairs that 
ſo nearly concern the Confederates, and conſequent- 
ly this Kingdom; I am forced to confine my ſelf, 
for ſeveral Reaſons very obvious to the Reader. 

Ox the 15th News will arrive of a very ſurpriz- 
ing Event, than which nothing could be more unex- 
pected. | | | 

On the 19th, three noble Ladies of this King- 
dom, will, againſt all Expectation, prove with 
Child, to the great Joy of their Huſbands. 

On the 23d, a famous Buffoon of the Play-houſe 
will die a ridiculous Death, ſuitable to his Vocation. 

ZUNE. This Month will be diſtinguiſhed at 
home, by the utter diſperſing of thoſe ridiculous de- 
luded Enthuſiaſts, commonly called the Prophets; 
occaſioned chiefly by ſeeing the-Time come, when 
many of their Prophecies were to be fulfilled ; and 


then finding themſelves deceived by contrary Events 


It is indeed to be admired how- any Deceiver can 
be ſo weak to foretel Things near at Hand; when 
a very few. Months muſt of Neceſſity diſcover the 
Impoſture to all the World: In this Point leſs pru- 
dent than. common Almanack-Makers, who ae 

| Wil 
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wiſe to wander in Generals, talk dubiouſly, and 


leave to the Reader the Buſineſs of interpreting. 


Ox the iſt of this Month a French General will 
be killed by a random Shot of a Cannon- Ball. | 
On the 6th, a Fire will break out in the Suburbs 
of Paris, which will deſtroy above a thouſand 
Houſes 3 and ſeems to be the Foreboding of what 
will happen, to the Surprize of all Europe, about 

the End of the following Month. | 
Ox the coth a great Battle will be fought, which 


will begin at four of the Clock in the Afternoon, 


and laſt until nine at Night, with great Obſtinacy, 
but no very deciſive Event. I ſhall not name the 
Place, for the Reaſons aforeſaid ; but the Com- 
manders on each left Wing will be killed -l ſee 
Bonfires, and hear the Noiſe of Guns for a Victory. 

On the 14th there will be a falſe Report of the 
French King's Death. 

Ox the 20th, Cardinal Portocarero will die of a 
Dyſentery, with great Suſpicion of Poiſon ; but 
the Report of his Intention to revolt to King Charles 
will prove falſe. 7 = 

FULY. The 6th of this Month, a certain Ge 
neral will by a glorious Action, recover the Repu- 
tation he loſt by former Misfortunes. 

O the 12th, a great Commander will die a Pri- 
ſoner in the Hands of his Enemies. 

Ox the 14th, a ſhameful Diſcovery will be mad 
of a French Jeſuit giving Poiſon to a great Foreign 
General; and when he is put to the Torture, will 
make wonderful Diſcoveries. 

Ix ſhort, this will prove a Month of great Action, 


if I might have Liberty to relate the Particulars. 


Ar home, the Death of an old famous Senator 
will happen on the 15th at his Country-Houſe, 
worn with Age and Diſeaſes. EI 

Bur 
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Bur that which will make this Month memora. 
þle toall Poſterity, is the Death of the French King 
Lewis the Fourteenth, after a Week's Sickneſs at | 
Mart , which will happen on the 29th, about fix 
| a-Clock in the Evening. It ſeems to be an Effect 
of the Goyt in his Stomach, followed by a Flux. 
And in three Day s after, eur Chamillard will 
follow his Maſter, dying ſuddenly of an Apoplexy, 
In this Month likewiſe an Ambaſſador will die in 
London; but I cannot aſſign the Day. 
AUGUST. The Affairs of — will ſeem 
to ſuffer no Change for a while under the Duke 
of Burgundy's Adminiſtration, But the Genius that 
animated the whole Machine being gone, will be 
the Cauſe of mighty Turns and Revolutions in the 
following Tear, The new King makes yet little 
Change either in the Army or he Miniſtry ; but h 
the Libels againſt his Grandfather, that fly abou 
his very Court give him Uneaſineſs. 
1 52x an Expreſs in mighty Haſte, with Joy v 
and Wonder in his Looks, arriving by the Break 
of Day on the 26th of this Month, having travel. 
| Jed i in'three Days a prodigious Journey by Land 
and Sea. In the Evening I hear Bells and Guns, 
and fee the blazing of a thouſand Bonfires. 
A vox Admiral, of noble Birth, doth like. 
wiſe this Month gain immortal Honour, by a great 
Atchievement. 

Taz Affairs of Poland are this Month entirely 
ſettled ; Auguſtus refigns his Pretenſions, which he 
had again taken up for ſome Time: Staniſlaus ö 

peaceably poſſeſſed of the Throne; and the King 

pf Sweden declares for the Emperor. 
| __ F'eanxnor omit one particular Accident here at 
hahe; that n near * = nd of 1 Month, much 
5 "Miſchee 


SS 
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Miſchief will be done at Barthbolgmew Fair, by the 
Fall of a Boath. 

SEPTEMBER: This Month begins with 
a very ſurprizing Fit of froſty Weather, which will 
laſt near twelve Days, 

Taz Pope having long languiſhed laſt Month; 
the Swellings in his Legs breaking, and the Fleſh 
mortifying, will die on the 11th Inſtant : And in 
three Weeks Time, after a mighty Conteſt, be ſuc- 
ceeded by a Cardinal of the Imperial Faction, but 
Native of Tuſcany, who is now about ſixty one 
Years old. 

Taz French Army now acts wholly on the De- 
fenſive, ſtrongly fortified in their Trenches ; and 
the young French King ſends Overtures for a Treaty 
of Peace, by the Duke of Mantua; which, be- 
cauſe it is a Matter of State that concerns us here at 
home, I ſhall ſpeak no farther of it. 

I SHALL add but one Prediction more, and that 
in myſtical Terms, which ſhall be included in a 
Verſe out of Virgil. 


Alter erit jam T7: ethys, & altera guæ vebat * 
Delectos Heroas. 


Upon the 25th Day of this Month, the fulfilling 
of this Prediction will be manifeſt to every Body. 
Tris is the fartheſt I have proceeded 1 in my Cal- 
culations for the preſent Year. I do not pretend, 
that theſe are all the great Events which will ha 
pen in this Period; but that thoſe I have ſet down 
will infallibly come to paſs. It may, perhaps, ſtill 
be objected, why I have not ſpoke more particular- 
ly of Affairs at home; or of the Succeſs of our Ar- 
mies abroad, which I might, and could very large- 
ly have done. But thoſe in Power have wiſely 
diſ- 
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diſcouraged Men from meddling in publick Con- 
cerns; and I was reſolved by no Means, to give 
the leaſt Offence. This I will venture to ſay ; that 
it will be a glorious Campaign for the Allies; 
wherein the Engliſb Forces, both by Sea and Land, 
will have their full Share of Honour: That, her 
Majeſty Queen ANNE will continue in Health 
and Proſperity : And that, no ill Accident will ar. 
rive to any in the chief Miniſtry. 

As to the particular Events I have mentioned, 
the Readers may judge by the fulfilling of them, 
whether I am of the Level with common Aſtrolo- 
gers; who, with an old paultry Cant, and a few 
Pot-hooks for Planets to amuſe the Vulgar, have, 
in my Opinion, too long been ſuffered to abuſe 
the World, But an honeſt Phyſician ought not 
to be deſpiſed, becauſe there are ſuch Things as 
Mountebanks. I hope, I have ſome Share of Re- 
1 which I would not willingly forfeit for a 

rolick, or Humour: And, I believe no Gentle- 
man, who reads this Paper, will look upon it to be 
of the ſame Caſt, or Mold, with the common Scrib- 
bles that are every Day hawked about, My For- 
tune hath placed me above the little Regard of 
writing for a few Pence, which I neither value nor 
want: Therefore, let not wiſe Men too haſtily con- 
demn this Eſſay, intended for a good Deſign to cul- 
tivate and improve an ancient Art, long in Diſgrace, 
by having fallen into mean unſkilful Hands. A 
little Time will determine whether I have deceived 
others, or my ſelf; and I think it is no very unrea- 
ſonable Requeſt, that Men would pleaſe to _ 
their Judgments until then. I was once of the 
nion with thoſe who deſpiſe all Predictions from & 
Stars, until the Year 1686, a Man of Quality ſhew ined 
me, written in his Alan. that the ye” _ 
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Aſtronomer Captain Hally, aſſured him, he would 
never believe any Thing of the Stars Influence, if 
there were not a great Revolution in Exgland in the 
Year 1688, Since that Time, I began to have 
other Thoughts ; and after eighteen Years diligent 
Study and Application, I think I have no Reaſon 
to repent of my Pains, I ſhall detain the Reader 
no longer than to let him know, that the Account 
[ deſign to give of next Years Events, ſhall take 
in the principal Affairs that happen in Europe: And, 
if I be denied the Liberty of offering it to my own 
Country, I ſhall appeal to the learned World, by 
publiſhing it in Latin, and giving Order to have it 


printed in Holland. 


— . : ! by 
Me G N y- 
* 2 - A. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Of the Firſt of 
Mr. Bickerſtaff*s Prediction, 
-_ BRING An 
ACCOUNT 
OF THE 


Death of Mr. Partrige, the Almanack- 
Maker, upon the 29th Inſtant. 


In a Letter to a Perſon of Honour. 


Written in the Year 1708. 
— << * TIT" — = * 


My Lon p, 1 
Obedience to your Lord ſhip's Com- 


= | mands, as well as to ſatisfy my own 
*"M 1 1&.! Curioſity, I have for ſome Days paſt 
ary | enquired conſtantly after Paririge the 

=== Almanack-maker; of whom it was 
 foretold in Mr. Bickerftaff*s Predictions, publiſhed 
about a Month ago, that he ſhould die the 29th In- 
ſtant, 
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fant, about eleven at Night, of a raging Fever. 
1 had ſome Sort of 3 of him when I was 


employed in the Revenue ; becauſe he uſed every 
Year to preſent me with his Almanack, as he did 


other Gentlemen upon the Score of ſome little Gra- 


tuity we gave him. I ſaw him accidentally once 
or twice about ten Days before he died; and ob- 
ſerved he began very much to droop and languiſh, 

although I hear his Friends did not ſeem to appre- 
hend him in any Danger. About two or three 
Days ago he grew ill; was confined firſt to his 
Chamber, and in a few Hours after to his Bed 

where * Dr. Caſe and Mrs. Krleus were ſent for to 
viſit, and to preſcribe to him. Upon this Intelli- 
gence I ſent thrice every Day one Servant or other 
to enquire after his Health; and Yeſterday about 


four in the Afternoon, Word was brought me, that 


he was paſt Hopes: Upon which I prevailed with 
my ſelf to go and ſee him; partly out of Commi- 
feration, and, I confeſs, partly out of Curioſity, He 
knew me very well, ſeemed ſurprized at my Con- 
deſcention, and made me Compliments upon it as 
well as he could in the Condition he was. The 
People about him faid, he had been for ſome Time 


oak but when I ſaw him, he had his Under- 


ſtanding as well as ever I knew, and ſpoke ſtrong 
and hearty, without any ſeeming Uneaſineſs or 
Conſtraint. After I had told him, I was ſorry to 
ſee him in thoſe melancholy Circumſtances, and 
ſaid ſome other Civilities, ſuitable to the Occaſion ; 
I deſired him to tell me freely and ingenuouſly whe- 


ther the Predictions Mr, Bickerſtaff had publiſhed 


relating to his Death, had not too much affected 


and 


* Two famous Quacks at that Time in London. 
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and worked on his Imagination. He confeſſed he 
often had it in his Head, but never with much Ap- 
prehenſion until about a Fortnight before; ſince 
which Time it had the perpetual Poſſeſſion of his 
Mind and Thoughts ; and he did verily believe 
was the true natural Cauſe of his preſent Diſtemper: 
For, faid he, I am thoroughly perſuaded, and I 
think I have very good Reaſons, that Mr. Bicker. 
ſtaff ſpoke altogether by Gueſs, and knew no more 
what will happen this Year than I did my ſelf. 1 
told him his Diſcourſe ſurprized me; and I would 
be glad he were in a State of Health to be able to 
tell me what Reaſon he had to be convinced of Mr. 
Bickerſtafs Ignorance. He replied, I am a poor 
ignorant Fellow, bred to a mean Trade; yet I 
have Senſe enough to know, that all Pretences of 
foretelling by Aſtrology, are Deceits; for this ma- 
nifeſt Reaſon, becauſe the Wiſe and Learned, who 
can only judge whether there be any Truth in this 
Science, do all unanimouſly agree to laugh at and 
deſpiſe it; and none but the poor ignorant Vulgar 
give it any Credit, and that only upon the Word 
of ſuch filly Wretches as I and my Fellows, who 
can hardly write or read. I then aſked him, why 
he had not calculated his own Nativity, to ſee whe- 
ther it agreed with Bickerſtaff*s Predictions? At 
which he ſhook his Head, and ſaid, O! Sir, this 


is no Time for. jeſting, but for repenting thoſe | 


Fooleries, as I do now from the very Bottom of 
my Heart. By what I can gather from you, ſaid 
I, the Obſervations and Predictions you printed 
with your Almanacks, were mere-Impoſitions upon 


the People, He replied, if it were otherwiſe, I 


ſhould have the leſs to anſwer for. We have a 
common Form for all thoſe Things: As to foretel- 
«7 ling 
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ling the Weather, we never meddle with that, but 
leave it to the Printer, who takes it out of any old 
Almanack as he thinks fit: The reſt was my own 
8 Invention to make my Almanack ſell; having a 

Wife to maintain, and no other Way to get my 
Bread; for mending old Shoes is a poor Liveli- 
hood: And (added he, ſighing) I wiſh I may not 
have done more Miſchiet by my Phyſick than my 
Aſtrology ; although I had ſome. good Receipts 
from my Grandmother, and my own Compoſitions 
were ſuch, as I thought could, at leaſt, do no 
Hurr. 
I nap ſome other Diſcourſe with him, which 
J now I cannot call to Mind ; and I fear I have al- 
ready tired your Lordſhip. I ſhall only add one 
f Circumſtance, That on his Death-Bed he declared 
- himſelf a Nonconformiſt, and had a fanatick 
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0 Preacher to be his ſpiritual Guide. After half an 
$ Hour's Converſation, I took my Leave, being al- 
] moſt ſtifled by the Cloſeneſs of the Room. I ima- 
r gined he could not hold out long; and therefore 
] withdrew to a little Coffee-Houſe hard by, leaving 
7 a Servant at the Houſe with Orders to come imme- 
y diately, and tell me, as near as he could, the Mi- 
- nute when Partrige ſhould expire, which was not 
t above two Hours after; when looking upon my i 
£ Watch, I found it to be above five Minutes after I 
4 Seven: By which it is clear, that Mr. Bickerſtaff Hi 
f was miſtaken almoſt four Hours in his Calculation. v8 
d In the other Circumſtances he was exact enough. 3 
a But whether he hath not been the Cauſe of this poor 1 
n Man's Death, as well as the Predictor, may be ve- 1 
I ry reaſonably diſputed. However, it muſt be con- [i 
a feſſed the Matter is odd enough, whether we ſhould 4 
endeavour to account for it by Chance, or the _ Jil 
S 71 


12 An Accouvvr c, &c. 
fect of Imagination: For my own Part, although 


I believe no Man hath leſs Faith in theſe Matters; 


yet I ſhall wait with ſome Impatience, and not 
without Expectation, the fulfilling of Mr. Bicker- 
ſtaffs ſecond Prediction; that the Cardinal de 
Noailles 1s to die upon the Fourth of April; and if 


that ſhould be verified as exactly as this of poor 


Partrige , I muſt own, I ſhould be wholly ſurpriz. 
ed, and at a Loſs ; and infallibly expect the Ac- 
compliſhment of all the reſt. 
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The following Piece, under the Name of Jonx 
PARTRIGE, was written by that famous 
Poet NIcHOLAS Row, Eſq; and therefore 
being upon the ſame Subject, although not 1 
the ſame Author, wwe have thought fit to pub- 
liſh it, that the Reader may have the whole 
Account together. 


* 
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"Squire Bickerſtaff Detected: 


Aſtrological Impoſtor Sin 


RTRIGE, Student in Phyſick and 
Aſtrology. 


— — 


T is hard, my dear Countrymen of 
+ theſe united Nations: It is very hard, 
0 55 that a Briton born, a Proteſtant A- 
g SET ſtrologer, a Man of Revolution Prin- 
RSS ciples, an Aſſerter of the Liberty and 
Property of the People, ſhould cry out in vain, 
tor Juſtice againſt a Frenchman, a Papiſt, and an 
Illiterate Pretender to Science; that would blaſt 
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my Reputation, moſt inhumanly bury me alive, 
and defraud my Native Country of thoſe Services 
which in my * double Capacity, I daily offer the 
Fublck. _ 

WRAT great Provocations I have received, let 
the impartial Reader judge, and how unwillingly, 
even in my own Defence, I now enter the Liſts a. 
gainſt Falſhood, Ignorance, and Envy: But I am 
exaſperated at length, to drag out this Cacus from 
the Den of Obſcurity where he lurks, detect him 
by the Light of thoſe Stars he hath fo impudently 
traduced, and ſhew there is not a Monſter in the 
Skies ſo pernicious and malevolent to Mankind, 2 
an ignorant Pretender to Phyſick and Aſtrology, 
I ſhall not directly fall on the many groſs Errors, 
nor expoſe the notorious Abſurdities of this profti 
tuted Libeller, until J have let the learned World 
fairly into the Controverſy depending, and then 
leave the Unprejudiced to judge of the Merits and 
Juſtice of my Cauſe; 

IT was towards the Concluſion of the Year 1507, 
when an impudent Pamphlet crept into the World, 
intitled, Predictions, &c. by Isa ac BickeRSTAFF, 
E; Among the many arrogant Aſſertions laid 
down by that lying Spirit of Divination, he ws 
pleaſed to pitch on the Cardinal de Noailles, and my 
ſelf, among many other eminent and illuſtrious Per- 
ſons, that were to die within the Compaſs of the 
enſuing Year ; and peremptorily fixes the Month, 
Day, and Hour of our Deaths: This, I think, b 
ſporting with great Men, and publick Spirits, to 
the Scandal of Religion, and Reproach of Power: 
and if Sovereign Princes, and Aftrologers, mul: 
make Diverſion for the Vulgar ; why then, _— 

| = 1 WP 
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ay I, to all Governments, Eccleſiaſtical and Civil. 
s W But, I thank my better Stars, I am alive to con- 
front this falſe and audacious Predictor, and to make 
him rue the Hour he ever affronted a Man of Sci- 
ence and Reſentment, The Cardinal may take 
what Meaſures he pleaſeth with him; as his Excel- 
lency isa Foreigner, and a Papiſt; he hath no Rea- 
ſon to rely on me for his Juſtification ; TI ſhall only 
aſſure the World he is alive; but as he was bred 
to Letters, and is Maſter of a Pen, let him uſe it 
in his own Defence. In the mean Time, I ſhall 
preſent the Publick with a faithful Narrative of the 
ungenerous Treatment, and hard Uſage, I have re- 
| ceived from the virulent Papers, and malicious 
Practices of this pretended Aſtrologer. 


. * — — 


A true and impartial Account of the 
Proceedings of Iſaac Bickerſtaff. E/q; 
againſi Me John Partrige, Student 
in Phyfick and Aſtrology. 


HE 28th of March, Anno Dom. 1708, 
being the Night this ſham Prophet 
had ſo impudently fixed for my laſt, 

which made little Impreſſon on my 
| ſelf; but I cannot anſwer for my 
whole Family ; for my Wife, with a Concern more 
than uſual, prevailed on me to take ſomewhat to 
ſweat for a Cold; and, between the Hours of 

Eight and Nine, to go to Bed: The Maid, 
as ſhe was warming my Bed, with a Curioſity 

natural to young Wenches, runs to the Window, 

Vox. I. 8 and 
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and aſks of one paſſing the Street, who the Bell 
tolled for? Doctor Partrige, ſays he, the famous 
Almanack- maker, who died ſuddenly this Evening: 
The poor Girl provoked, told him, he lied like 
a Raſcal ; the other very ſedately replied, the Sex. 
ton had ſo informed him, and if falſe, he was to 
blame for impoſing upon a Stranger. She aſked 
a Second, and a Third as they paſſed; and every 
one was in the ſame Tone. Now, I do not ſay 
theſe were Accomplices to a certain Aſtrological 
Squire, and that one Bicterſtaff might be ſauntring 
thereabouts ; becauſe I will aſſert nothing here, 
but what I dare atteſt for plain Matter of Fact. 
My Wife, at this, fell into a violent Diſorder ; and 
I muſt own, I was a little diſcompoſed at the Odd- 
neſs of the Accident. In the mean Time, one 
knocks at my Door; Betty runs down, and open- 
ing, finds a ſober grave Perſon ; who modeſtly 
enquires, if this was Dr. Partriges's ? She, taking 
him for ſome cautious City-Patient, who came at 
that Time for Privacy, ſhews him into the Dining 
Room. As ſoon as I could compoſe my ſelf, 1 
went to him, and was ſurprized to find my Gentle- 
man mounted on a Table, with a two Foot Rule 
in his Hand, meaſuring my Walls, and taking the 
Dimenſions of the Room. Pray, Sir, ſays I, not 
to interrupt you, have you any Buſineſs with me! 
Only, Sir, replies he, order the Girl to bring me 3 
better Light, for this is but a very dim one. Sir, 
ſays I, my Name is Partrige: Oh! the Doctor“ 
Brother, belike, cries he; the Stair-Caſe, I believe, 
and theſe two Apartments hung in cloſe Mourning, 
will be ſufficient, and only a Strip of Bays round 
the other Rooms. The Doctor muſt needs die 
rich, he had great Dealings in his Way for many 
Tears; if he had no Family Coat, you had , 
ves 62 £00 
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good uſe the Scutcheons of the Company; they are 
as ſhowiſh, and will look as magnificent as if he 
was deſcended from the Blood-Royal. With that 
I aſſumed a greater Air of Authority, and demand- 
ed who employed him, or how he came there? 
Why, I was ſent, Sir, by the Company of Under- 
takers, ſays he, and they were employed by the 
honeſt Gentleman, who is Executor to the good 
Doctor departed; and our raſcally Porter, I believe 
is fallen faſt aſleep with the black Cloth, and Scon- 
ces; or he had been here, and we might have been 
tacking up by this Time. Sir, ſays I, pray be ad- 
viſed by a Friend, and make the beſt of your Speed 
out of my Doors, for I hear my Wife's Voice, 
(which, by the by, is pretty diſtinguiſhable) and in 
that Corner of the Room ſtands a good Cudgel, 
which ſome Body hath felt before now; if that 
light in her Hands, and ſhe know the Buſineſs you 
came about; without conſulting the Stars, I can 
aſſure you it will be employed very much to the 
Detriment of your Perſon. Sir, cries he, bowing 
with great Civility, I perceive, extream Grief for 
the Loſs of the Doctor diſorders you a little at pre- 
ſent ; but early in the Morning I will wait on you 
with all neceſſary Materials. Now I mention no 
Mr. Bickerſtaff; nor do I ſay, that a certain Star- 
gazing Squire hath been a playing my Executor 
before his Time; but I leave the World to judge, 
and if it puts Things and Things fairly together, 
it will not be much wide of the Mark. 

Welz, once more I get my Doors cloſed, and 
prepared for Bed, in hopes of a little Repoſe, after 
ſo many ruffling Adventures; juſt as I was putting 
out my Light in order to it, another bounces as hard 
as he can knock; I open the Window, and aſk 
who is there, and what he wants? I am Ned, the 

K 2 | : | Sexton, 
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Sexton, replies he, and come to know whether the 
Doctor left any Orders for a Funeral Sermon; and 
where he is to be laid, ard whether his Grave is to 
be plain or bricked? Why, Sirrah, ſays I, you 
know me well enough; you know I am not dead, 
and how dare you affront me after this Manner? 
Alack-a-day, Sir, replies the Fellow, why it is in 
Print, and the whole Town knows you are dead ; 


why, there is Mr. }/hite the Joiner, is but fitting 


Screws to your Coffin, he will be here with it in an 
Inſtant; he was afraid you would have wanted it 
before this Time. Sirrah, Sirrah, ſays I, you ſhall 
know To-morrow to your Coſt that I am alive, 
and alive like to be. Why, it 1s ſtrange, Sir, ſays 
he, you ſhould make ſuch a Secret of your Death, 
to us that are your Neighbours ; it looks as if you 
had a Deſign to defraud the Church of its Dues; 
and let me tell you for one that hath lived fo long 
by the Heavens, that it is unhandſomely done. 
Hiſt, hiſt, ſays another Rogue, that ſtood by him, 
away Doctor into your Flannel Gear as faſt as you 
can; for here is a whole Pack of Diſmals coming to 
you, with their black Equipage; and how indecent 
will it look for you to ſtand frightening Folks at 
your Window, when you ſhould have been in your 
Coffin this three Hours? In ſhort, what with Un- 
dertakers, Embalmers, Joiners, Sextons, and your 


damned Elegy-hawkers, upon a late Practitioner in 


Phyſick and Aſtrology, 1 got not one Wink of 
Sleep that Night, nor ſcarce a Moment's Reſt ever 
ſince, Now, I doubt not but this villainous Squire 
has the Impudence to aſſert, that theſe are entirely 
Strangers to him; he, good Man, knows nothing 
of the Matter; and honeſt [aac Bickerftaff, I war- 
rant you, is morea Man of Honour, than to be an 
Accomplice with a Pack of Raſcals, that walk the 

„ | Streets 
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Streets on Nights, and diſturb good People in their 


Beds. But he is out, if he thinks the whole World 
is blind; for there is one John Partrige can ſmell a 
Knave as far as Grub. ſtrect; although he lies in the 
moſt exalted Garret, and writes himſelf Squire: 
But I will Keep my Fenner; and proceed in the 
Narration. 

I couLD not ſtir out of Doors for the. Space of 
three Months after this, but preſently one comes up 


to me in the Street, Mr, Paririge, that Coffin you 


was laſt buried in, I have not been yet paid for. 
Doctor, cries another Dog, how do you think Peo- 
ple can live by making of Graves for nothing? Next 
Time you die, you may even toll out the Bell your 
ſelt for Ned. A third Rogue tips me by the El- 
bow, and wonders how I have the Conſcience to 
ſneak abroad, without paying my Funeral Expen- 


ces. Lord, fays one, I durſt have ſwore that was 


honeſt Dr. Partrige, my old Friend; but poor Man, 
he is gone. I beg your Pardon, ſays another, 


| you look ſo like my old Acquaintance that I uſed to 


conſult on ſome private Occaſion ; but alack he is 
gone the Way of all Fleſh. Look, look, look, 


cries a Third, after a competent Space of ſtaring at 


me; would not one think our Neighbour the Al- 


manack- maker, was crept out of his Grave, to take 


the other Peep at the Stars in this World, and ſhew 


how much he is improved in Fortune: telling by 


having taken a Journey to the other? 

Nay, the very Reader of our Pariſh, a good, 
ſober, diſcreet Perſon, hath ſent two or hive Times 
for me to come and be buried decently, or ſend him 
lufficient Reaſons to the contrary ; or, if Ihave been 
interred in any other Pariſh, to produce my Certifi- 
cate as the Act requires. My poor Wife is almoſt 


run diſtracted with being called Widow Partrige, 


when 
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when ſhe knows it is falſe; and once a Term ſhe 
is cited into the Court, to take out Letters of Ad- 
miniſtration, But the greateſt Grievance is, a paul. 
try Quack, that takes up my Calling juſt under my 
Noſe, and in his printed Directions with NV. B.—. 
ſays, he lives in the Houſe of the late ingenious Mr. 
Paririge, an eminent Practitioner in Leather, Phy- 
ſick and Aſtrology. | 

Bur to ſhew how far the wicked Spirit of Envy, 
Malice and Reſentment can hurry ſome Men; my 
nameleſs old Perſecutor had provided me a Monu- 
ment at the Stone-Cutter's, and would have it erect- 
ed in the Pariſh Church; and this Piece of notori- 
ous and expenſive Villainy had actually ſucceeded, 
if I had not uſed my utmoſt Intereſt with the Veſ- 
try, where it was carried at laſt but by two Voices, 
that I am alive, ThatStratagem failing, out comes 
a long ſable Elegy, bedecked with Hour-glaſſes, 
Mattocks, Skulls, Spades and Skeletons, with an 
Epitaph as confidently written to abuſe me, and my 
Profeſſion, as if I had been under Ground theſe 
twenty Years. 

Ay after ſuch barbarous Treatment as this, can 
the World blame me, when I aſk, What is be- 
come of the Freedom of an Engliſhman? And 
where is the Liberty and Property, that my old glo- 
rious Friend came over to aſſert? We have drove 
Popery out of the Nation, and ſent Slavery to fo- 
reign Climes. The Arts only remain in Bondage ; 
when a Man of Science and Character ſhall be o- 
penly inſulted in the Midſt of the many uſeful Ser- 
vices he is daily paying the Publick. Was it ever 
heard, even in Turky or Algiers, that a State-Aſtro- 
loger was bantered out of his Life by an ignorant 
Impoſtor, or bawled out of the Wolrd by a Pack 
ef villainous degp-mouthed Hawkers? Although 

J print 
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[ print Almanacks, and publiſh Advertiſements; 
although I produce Certificates under the Miniſters 
and Church-Wardens Hands, I am alive, and atteſt 
the ſame on Oath at Quarter Seſſions; out comes 
A full and true Relation of the Death and Interment 
of Joun ParTRIGE; Truth is bore down, At- 
teſtations neglected, the Teſtimony of ſober Perſons 
deſpiſed, and a Man is looked upon by his Neigh- 
bours, as if he had been ſeven Years dead, and is 
buried alive in the Midſt of his Friends and Ac- 
quaintance. 

Now can any Man of common Senſe think it 


| confiſtent with the Honour of my Profeſſion, and 


not much beneath the Dignity of a Philoſopher, to 
ſtand bawling before his own Door = Alive! 
Alive! Ho! The famous Dr. Paririge ! No Coun- 
terfeit, but all alive As if I had the twelve 
Celeſtial Monſters of the Zodiacł, to ſhew within, or 
was forced for a Livelihood to turn Retailer to May 
and Bartholomew Fairs. Therefore, if her Majeſty 
would but graciouſly be pleaſed to think a Hardſhip 
of this Nature worthy her Royal Conſideration ; and 
the next Parliament, in their. great Wiſdom, caſt but 
an Eye towards the deplorable Caſe of their old 
Philomath, that annually beſtows his poetical good 
Wiſhes on them; I am ſure there is one 1ſaac 
Bickerſtaff, Eſq; would ſoon be truſſed up for his 
bloody Predictions, and putting good Subjects in 
Terror of their Lives: And that henceforward to 
murder a Man by Way of Prophecy, and bury him 
in a printed Letter, either to a Lord or Commoner, 
ſhall as legally entitle him to the preſent Poſſeſſion 
of Tyburn, as if he robbed on the Highway, or cut 
your Throat in Bed. 

I SHALL demonſtrate to the Judicious, that 


France and Rome, are at the Bottom of this horrid 


Conſpiracy 


— 
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Conſpiracy againſt me; and that Culprit aforeſaid, 
is a Popiſh Emiſſary, hath paid his Viſits to St. 
Germains, and is now in the Meaſures of Lewis 
XIV. That, in attempting my Reputation, there is 
a general Maſſacre of Learning deſigned in theſe 
Realms: And through my Sides, there 1s a Wound 
| rom to all the Proteſtant Almanack-makers in the 
niverſe. | 
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VINDICATION 
O F 
Isaac BICKERSTAFF, Eſq; 


What is objected to him by Mr. Par- 
trige, in his Almanack for the pre- 
ſent Year 1709. 


By the Jaid DAA Brok z RSTAFF, EJqs 


Written in the Year 1709. 


R. Paririge hath been lately pleaſed 

d treat me after a very rough Man- 
ner, in that which is called, His Al- 
manack for the preſent Year : Such 
Uſage is very undecent from one Gen- 
tleman to another, and doth not at all contribute to 
the Diſcovery of Truth; which ought to be the 
great End in all Diſputes of the Learned. To call 
a Man Fool and Villain, and impudent Fellow, only 
for differing from him in a Point merely ſpecula- 
tive, 
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tive, is, in my humble Opinion, a very improper 


Stile for a Perſon of his Education. I appeal to the 
learned World, whether in my laſt Year's Predicti- 
ons, I gave him the leaſt Provocation for ſuch un- 
worthy Treatment. Philoſophers have differed in 
all Ages, but the diſcreeteſt among them have al- 
ways differed as became Philoſophers. Scurrility 
and Paſſion, in a Controverſy among Scholars, is 
juſt ſo much of nothing to the Purpoſe; and, at 
beſt, a tacit Confeſſion of a weak Cauſe: My Con- 
cern is not ſo much for my own Reputation, as that 
of the Republic of Letters, which Mr. Paririge 


hath endeavoured to wound through my Sides. If 


Men of publick Spirit mult be ſuperciliouſly treated 
for their ingenious Attempts; how will true uſeful 
Knowledge be ever advanced? I wiſh Mr. Partrige 
knew the Thoughts which foreign Univerſities have 
conceived of his ungenerous Proceedings with me; 
but I am too tender of his Reputation to publiſh 
them to the World. That Spirit of Envy and 
Pride, which blaſts ſo many riſing Genius's in our 
Nation, is yet unknown among Profeſſors abroad : 
The Neceſſity of juſtifying my ſelf, will excuſe my 


Vanity, when I tell the Reader that I have near an 
hundred honorary Letters from ſeveral Parts of Eu- 


rope, (ſome as far as Myſcovy) in Praiſe of my Per- 
formance. Beſides, ſeveral others, which, as I have 
been credibly informed, were opened in the Poſt-Of- 
fice, and never ſent me. It is true, the Inquiſi- 
tion in Portugal was pleaſed to burn my Predictions, 


and condemn the Author and Readers of them; but, 


I hope, at the ſame Time, it will be conſidered in 


how deplorable a State Learning lies at preſent in 


that 


This is Fa, as the Author was aſſured by Sir Paul Merhues, 
then Ambaſſador to that Crown. | 
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that Kingdom: And with the profoundeſt Venera- 
tion for crowned Heads, I will preſume to add; that 
it a little concerned his Majeſty of Portugal, to in- 
terpoſe his Authority in Behalf of a Scholar and a 
Gentleman, the Subject of a Nation with which he 
is now in ſo ſtrict an Alliance, But, the other 
Kingdoms and States of Europe have treated me with 
more Candour and Generafity. If I had Leave to 
print the Latin Letters tranſmitted to me from fo- 
reign Parts, they would fill a Volume, and be a full 
Defence againſt all that Mr. Partrige, or his Ac- 
complices of the Portugal Inquiſition, will be ever 
able to object; who, by the Way, are the only E- 


nemies my Predictions have ever met with at home 


or abroad. But, I hope, I know better what is 
due to the Honour of a learned Correſpondence, in ſo 
tender a Point, Yet ſome of thoſe illuſtrious Per- 
ſons will, perhaps, excuſe me for tranſcribing a Paſ- 
ſage or two in my own Vindication. The * moſt 
learned Monſieur Leibnitx thus addreſſeth to me his 


third Letter: Nluſtriſimo Bickerſtaffio Aſtrologiæ In- 


flauratori, &. Monſieur le Clerc quoting my Pre- 
dictions in a Treatiſe he publiſhed laſt Year, is 
pleaſed to ſay, Ita nuperrime Bicterſtaſſius, nobilis 
Anglus, Aſtrologorum hujuſce Seculi facile Princeps. 
Seignior Magliabecchi, the Great Duke's famous Li- 
brary-keeper, ſpends almoſt his whole Letter in 
Compliments and Praiſes: It is true, the renowned 
Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Utrecht, ſeems to differ 
from me in one Article; but it is after the modeſt 
Manner that becomes a Philoſopher; as, Pace tanti 


viri dixerim : And, Page 55, he ſeems to lay the 


Error 


* The Quotations here inſerted, are in Imitation of Dr. 
Bentley, in ſome Part of the famous Controverſy between him 
and Charles Boyle, Eſq; afterwards Earl of Orrery. 
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Error upon the Printer, (as indeed it ought) and 
lays, vel forſan error Typographi, cum —_—_— Bictes 
Halſius vir doctiſſimus, &c. 

If Mr. Partrige had followed theſe Examples i in 
the Controverly between us, he might have ſpared 
me the Trouble of juſtifying my ſelf in ſo publick a 
Manner. I believe few Men are readier to own 


their Errors than I, or more thankful to thoſe who 


will pleaſe to inform him of them. But it ſeems 
this Gentleman, inſtead of encouraging the Progreſs 
of his own Art, 1s pleaſed to look upon all Attempts 
of that Kind, as an Invaſion of his Province, He 
hath been indeed ſo wiſe, to make no Objection a- 
gainſt the Truth of my Predictions, except in one 
ſingle Point, relating to himſelf: And to demon- 


ſtrate how much Men are blinded by their own Par- 


tiality; I do ſolemnly aſſure the Reader, that he is 
the only Perſon from whom I ever heard that Ob- 
jection offered; which Conſideration alone, I think, 
will take off all its Weight. 

Wirk my utmoſt Endeavours, I have not been 
able to trace above two Objections ever made againſt 
the Fruth of my laſt Year's Prophecies: The firſt 
is of a Frenchman, who was pleated to publiſh to the 
Worid, that he Cardinal de Noailles was ſtill alive, 
notwithſtanding the pretended Prophecy of Monſieur 
Biquerſaffe : But how far a Frenchman, a Papiſt, 
and an Enemy is to be believed, in his own Caule, 
againſt an Engliſb Proteſtant, who is true ts the Co. 


vernment, I ſhall leave to the candid and impartial 
Reader. 


TRE 'ocherObjeQion, is the unhappy Occaſion of 


this Diſcourſe; and relates to an Article in my Pre- 
dictions, which foretold the Death of Mr. Paririze 
to happen on March 29, I 7 This he is pleaſed 

tt 
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to contradict: abſolutely in the Almanack he hath 
publiſhed for the preſent Lear; and in that ungen- 
tlemanly Manner, (pardon the Expreſſion) as 1 
have above related. In that Work, he very round- 
ly aſſerts, That he is not only now alive, but was 
likewiſe alive upon that very 29th of March, when I 
had foretold he ſhould die. his is the Subject of the 
preſent Controverſy between us; which I deſign to 
handle with all Brevity, Perſpicuity, and Calmneſs: 
In this Diſpute, I am ſenſible, the Eyes, not only 
of England, but of all Europe, will be upon us: 


And the Learned in every Country will, I doubt 


not, take Part on that Side where they find moſt 
Appearance of Reaſon and Truth, 

WIr Hour entering into Criticiſms of Chronolo- 
gy about the Hour of his Death; I ſhall only prove 
that Mr. Partrige is not alive. And my firſt Ar- 
gument is thus: Above a thouſand Gentlemen hav- 
ing bought his Almanacks for this Year, merely to 


find what he ſaid againſt me; at every Line they 


read, they would lift up their Eyes, and cry out, 
betwixt Rage and Laughter, They were ſure no 


Man alive ever writ ſuch damned Stuff as this. Nei- 
| ther did I ever hear that Opinion diſputed: So that 


Mr. Partrige lies under a Dilemma, either of diſ- 
owning his Almanack, or allowing himſelf to be 
% Man alive. But now, if an uninformed Carcaſs 
walks ftill about, and is pleaſed to call itſelf Par- 
irige; Mr. Bickerſtaff doth not think himſelf any 
Way anſwerable for that. Neither had the ſaid 
Carcaſs any Right to beat the poor Boy, who hap- 


pened to pals by it in the Street, crying, A full and 


irue Account of Dr. Partrige's Death, &c. 


SECONDLY, Mr. Partrige pretends to tell For- 


tunes, and recover ſtolen Goods; which all the Pa- 


iſh ſays he muſt do by converſing with the Devil, 


and 
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and other evil Spirits: And no wiſe Man will ever 
allow he could converſe perſonally with either, un- 
til after he was dead. | | 
THrirDLy, I will plainly prove him to be dead, 
out of his own Almanack for this Year, and from 
the very Paſſage which he produced to make us 
think him alive. He there ſays, He is not only now 
alive, but was alſo alive upon that very 291th of 
March, which I foretold he ſhould die on: By this he 
declares his Opinion, that a Man may be alive now, 
who was not alive a Twelve- month ago. And, 
indeed, there lies the Sophiſtry of his Argument, 
He dares not aſſert, he was alive ever ſince the 
29th of March, but that he is now alive, and wa; 
fo on that Day: I grant the latter, for he did not 
die until Night, as appears by the printed Account 
of his Death, in a Letter to a Lord; and whether 
he be ſince revived, I leave the World to judge. 
This, indeed, is perfect cavilling, and I am aſhamed 
to dwell any longer upon it. 
FourTHLY, I will appeal to Mr. Paririge him- 
ſelf, whether it be probable I could have been ſo 
indifcreet, to begin my Predictions with the only 
Falſhood that ever was pretended to be in them; 
and this in an Affair at Home, where I had fo ma- 
ny Opportunities to be exact; and muſt have given 
ſuch Advantages againſt me to a Perſon of Mr. 
Partriges Wit and Learning, who, if he could 
poſſibly have raiſed one ſingle Objection more a- 
gainſt the Truth of my Prophecies, would hardly 
have ſpared me. | 
Ax here I muſt take Occaſion to reprove the 
above-mentioned Writer of the Relation of Mr. 
Paririge's Death, in a Letter to a Lord; who was 
_ pleaſed to tax me with a Miſtake of four who!: 
Hours in my Calculation of that Event. I 151 
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confeſs, this Cenſure, pronounced with an Air of 
Certainty, in a Matter that ſo nearly concerned me, 
and by a grave judicious Author, moved me not a 
little. But although I were at that Time out of 
Town, yet ſeveral of my Friends, whoſe Curioſity 
had led them to be exactly informed, (for as to my 
own Part, having no doubt at all in the Matter, 1 
never once thought of it,) aſſured me I computed 


'to ſomething under Half an Hour, which, (I ſpeak 


my private Opinion) is an Error of no very great 
Magnitude, that Men ſhould raiſe Clamour about 
it, I ſhall only ſay, it would not be amiſs, if that 
Author would henceforth be more tender of other 
Mens Reputation as well as his own. It is well 
there were no more Miſtakes of that Kind; if 
there had, I preſume he would have told me of 
them with as little Ceremony. | 
THERE is one Objection againſt Mr. Partrige's 
Death, which I have ſometimes met with, although 
indeed very ſlightly offered ; That he ſtill continues 
to write Almanacks. But this is no more than what 
is common to all of that Profeſſion z Gadbury, 
Poor Robin, Dove, Wing, and ſeveral others, do 
yearly publiſh their Almanacks, although ſeveral of 
them have been dead ſince before the Revolution. 
Now the natural Reaſon of this I take to be, that 
whereas it is the Privilege of other Authors, 10 live 
after their Deaths; Almanack-makers are alone ex- 
cluded ; becauſe their Diſſertations treating only 
upon the Minutes as they paſs, become uſeleſs as 
thoſe go off. In Conſideration of which, Time, 
whoſe; Regiſters they are, gives them a Leaſe in Re- 
verſion, to continue their Works after their Death. 
I $HoULD not have given the Publick or my 
ſelf the Trouble of this Vindication, if my Name 
had not been made uſe: of by ſeveral _— to 
whom 
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whom 1 never lent it; one of which, a few Days 
ago, was pleaſed to father on me a new Set of Pre- 
ditions. But I think theſe are Things too ſerious 
to be trifled with. It grieved me to the Heart, 
when Iſaw my Labours, which had coſt me fo much 


Thought and Watching, bawled about by common 


Hawkers, which I only intended for the weighty 
Conſideration of the graveſt Perſons. This preju- 
diced the World ſo much at firſt, that ſeveral of 

my Friends had the Aſſurance to aſk me, Whether 
I were in Jeſt? To which I only anſwered coldly, 
That the Event will ew. But it is the Talent of our 
Age and Nation, to turn Things of the greateſt 
Importance into Ridicule, When the End of the 


Year had verified all my Predictions; out comes 


Mr. Partrige's Almanack, diſputing the Point of 
his Death; ſo that I am employed, like the Gene- 
ral who was forced to kill his Enemies twice over, 
whom a Necromancer had raiſed to Life. If Mr. 

Partrige hath practiſed the ſame Experiment upon 
himſelf, and be again alive ; long may he continue 
ſo; bur that doth not in the leaſt contradict my Ve- 
racity: For I think I have clearly proved, by in- 

vincible Demonſtration, that he died at fartheſt within 
Half an Hour of the Time J foretold; and not 
four Hours ſooner, as the above-mentioned Author, 
in his Letter to a Lord, hath malicioully ſuggeſted, 

with Deſign to blaſt my Credit, by charging me 
with ſo groſs a Miſtake, 


FOR THE 
Advancement of Religion, 
AND THE 


Reformation of Manners. 
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in TO THE 


Countels of BERKLEY. 


r Y Intention in prefixing your Lady- 
ZE ſhip's Name, is not after the common 
Form, to deſire your Protection of 
che following Papers; which I take 
do be a very unreaſonable Requeſt z 
ſince by being inſcribed to your Ladyſhip, although 
without your Knowledge, and from a concealed 
Vol. I. L Hand, 


dy 
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Hand, you cannot recommend them without ſome 
Suſpicion of Partiality. My real Deſign is, I con- 
feſs, the very ſame I have often deteſted in moſt 
Dedications; That of publiſhing your Praiſes to 
the World. Not upon the Subject of your noble 
Birth, for I know others as noble; or of the Great- 
neſs. of your Fortune, for I-know others far greater; 
or of that beautiful Race (the Images of their Pa- 
rents) which calls you Mother: For even this may, 
perhaps, have been equalled in ſome other Age, or 
Country. Beſides, none of theſe Advantages do 
_ derive any Accompliſhments to the Owners; but 
ſerve at beſt, only to adorn what they really poſſeſs. 
What I intend, is your Piety, Truth, good Senſc, 
and good Nature, Affability and Charity; wherein 
I wiſh your Ladyſhip had many Equals, or any 
Superiors; and I wiſh I could fay, I knew them 
too; for then your Ladyſhip might have had a 
Chance to eſcape this Addreſs. In the mean Time, 
I think it highly neceſſary for the Intereſt of Virtue 
and Religion, that the whole Kingdom ſhould be 
iffformed in ſome Parts of your Character: For In- 
ſtance : That the eaſieſt and politeſt Converſation, 
joined with the trueſt Piety, may be obſerved in 
your Ladyſhip, in as great Perfection, as they were 
ever ſeen apart in any other Perfons. That by 
your Prudence and Management under ſeveral Dit- 
advantages, you have preſerved the Luſtre of that 
moſt noble Family, into which you are grafted, and 
which the unmeaſureable Profuſion of Anceſtors, 
for many Generations, had roo much eclipſed. 
Then, how happily you perform every Office of 
Life, to which Providence hath called you: In the 
Education of thoſe two incomparable Daughters, 
vhoſe Conduct 1s ſo univerſally admired; in every 
Duty of a prudent, complying, affectionate Wife; 
S I A 497. W 
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in that Care which deſcends to the meaneſt of your 
Domeſticks; and laſtly, in that endleſs Bounty to 
the Poor, and Diſcretion where to diſtribute it. 1 
inſiſt on my Opinion, that it is of Importance for 
the Publick to know this, and a great deal more of 
your Ladyſhip; yer whoever goes about to inform 
them, ſhall, inſtead of finding Credit, perhaps be 
cenſured for a Flatterer. To avoid fo uſual a Re- 

proach, I declare this to be no Dedication ; bur. 

merely an Introduction to a Propoſal for the Ad- 
vancement of Religion and Morals; by tracing, 
however imperfectly, ſome few Lineaments in the 
Character of a Lady, who hath ſpent all her Life 
in the Practice and Promotion of both. | 


 MONG all the Schemes offered to the Pub- 
lick in this projecting Age, I have obſerved, 
with ſome Diſpleaſure, that there have never been 
any for the Improvement of Religion and Morals: 
Which, beſides the Piety of the Deſign from the 
Conſequences of ſuch a Reformation in a future 
Life, would be the beſt natural Means for adyans 
cing the Publick Felicity of the State, as well as the 
preſent Happineſs of every Individual. For, as 
much as Faith and Morality are declined among us, 
I am altogether confident, they might, in a ſhort 
Time, and with no very great Trouble, be raiſed 
to as high a Perfection, as Numbers are capable of 
receiving. Indeed, the Method is ſo eaſy and ob- 
vious, and ſome preſent Opportunities ſo good 
that, in order to have this Project reduced to Prac- 
tice, there ſeems to want nothing more than to put 
thoſe in Mind, who by their Honour, Duty, and 
Intereſt are chiefly concerned. I 
Burt, becauſe it is idle to propoſe Remedies be- 


fore we are aſſured of the Diſeaſe, or to be in Fear 
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until we are convinced of the Danger; I ſhall firſt 
ſhew in general, that the Nation is extremely cor- 
rupted in Religion and Morals; and then, I will 
offer. a ſhort Scheme for the Reformation of both, 
As to the Firſt; I know it is reckoned but a 
| Form of Speech, when Divines complain of the 
8 Wickedneſs of the Age : However, I believe, up- 
4 on a fair Compariſon with other Times and Coun- 
tries, it would be found an undoubted Truth. 
Fon firſt, to deliver nothing but plain Matter of 
Fact, without Exaggeration or Satyr, I ſuppoſe it 
will be granted, that hardly one in a hundred a- 
mong our People of Quality, or Gentry, zppears 
to act by any Principle of Religion. That great 
Numbers of them do entirely diſcard it, and are 
ready to own their Diſbelief of all Revelation in or- 
dinary Diſcourſe. Nor is the Caſe much better 
among the Vulgar, eſpecially in great Towns 
where the Prophaneneſs and Ignorance of Handi- 
craftſmen, ſmall Traders, Servants, and the like, 
are to a Degree very hard to be imagined greater. 
- Then, it is obſerved abroad, that no Race of Mor- 
| tals hath fo little Senſe of Religion as the Engliſb 
| Soldiers: To confirm which, I have been often told 
| by great Officers in the Army, that in the whole 
| Compaſs of their Acquaintance, they could not re- 
= collect three of their Profeſſion, who ſeemed to re- 
gard, or believe one Syllable of the Goſpel : And 
the ſame, at leaſt, may be affirmed of the Fleet. 
The Conſequences of all which, upon the Actions 
of Men, are equally manifeſt, They never go a. 
bout, as in former Times, to hide or palliate their 
Vices; but expoſe them freely to view, like any 
other common Occurrences of Life, without the 
leaſt Reproach from the World, or themſelves. For 
Inſtance, any Man will tell you, he intends to - 
Hang - Eb drun 
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drunk this Evening, or was fo laſt Night, with as 
little Ceremony. or Scruple, as he would tell you 
the Time of the Day. He will let you know he 
is going to a Wench, or that he hath got a Clap, 
with as much Indifferency as he would a Piece of 
publick News. He will ſwear, curſe, or blaſpheme, 
without the leaſt Paſſion or Provocation. And, al- 
though all Regard for Reputation be not quite laid 
aſide in the other Sex; it is, however, at ſo low an 
Ebb, that very few among them, ſeem to think 
Virtue and Conduct of any Neceſſity for preſerving 
it. If this be not ſo, how comes it to paſs that 
Women of tainted Reputations find the fame Coun- 
tenance, and Reception in all publick Places, with 
thoſe of the niceſt Virtue, who pay, and receive 
Viſits from them, without any Manner of Scruple ? 
Which Proceeding, as it is not very old among us, 
ſo I take it to be of moſt pernicious Conſequence, 


It looks like a Sort of compounding between Virtue 


and Vice; as if a Woman were allowed to be vi- 
cious, provided ſhe be not profligate : As if there 
were a certain Point where Gallantry ends, and In- 
famy begins; or that an hundred criminal Amours 
were not as pardonable as half a Score. 

Bes1De thoſe Corruptions already mentioned, it 
would be endleſs to enumerate ſuch as ariſe from the 
Exceſs of Play, or Gaming : The Cheats, the 
Quarrels, the Oaths and Blaſphemies among the 
Men: Among the Women, the Neglect of Houſe- 
hold Affairs, the unlimited Freedoms, the undecent 
Paſſion ; and, laſtly, the known Inlet to all Lewd- 
neſs, when after an ill Run, the Perſon muſt anſwer 
the Defects of the Purſe: The Rule on ſuch Occa- 
ſions, holding true in Play, as it doth in Law; 
Nod non habet in Crumena, luat in Corpore. 


Bur 
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Bor all theſe are Trifles in Compariſon, if we 
ſtep into other Scenes, and conſider the Fraud and 
Cozenage of trading Men and Shop-keepers ; that 
inſatiable Gulph of Injuſtice and Oppreſſion, The 
Law. The open Traffick of all Civil and Military 
Employments (I wiſh 1t reſted there) without 
the leaſt Regard to Merit or Qualifications : The 
corrupt Management of Men in Office : The ma- 
ny deteſtable Abuſes in chuſing thoſe, who repre- 
ſent the People; with the Management of Intereſt 
and Factions among the Repreſentatives: To which 
J muſt be bold to add the Ignorance among ſome 
of the lower Clergy ; the mean ſervile Temper of 
others; the pert pragmatical Demeanour of ſeveral 
young Stagers in Divinity, upon their firſt produ- 


cing themſelves into the World; with many other 


Circumſtances needleſs, or er invidious to men- 


tion; which falling in with the Corruptions already 


related, have, however unjuſtly, almoſt rendered 
the whole Order contemptible. | 

Tris is a ſhort View of the general Depravities 
among us, without entering into Particulars, which 
would be an endleſs Labour. Now, as univerſal 
and deep-rooted as theſe Corruptions appear to be, 
Tam utterly deceived, if an effectual Remedy might 
not be applied to moſt of them; neither am I at 
preſent upon a wild ſpeculative Project, but ſuch a 


one as may be eaſily put in Execution. 


For, while the Prerogative of giving all Em. 


ployments continues in the Crown, either immedi- 


ately or by Subordination; it is in the Power of 
the Prince to make Piety and Virtue become the 
Faſhion of the Age; if at the ſame Time he would 


make them neceſſary W e for Favour and 
Preferment. 


Ir 
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1 Ix is clear from preſent Experience, that the a 
10 Tai Example of the beſt Prince, will not have any 4 
at mighty Influence where the Age is very corrupt. 78 
bh For, when was there ever a better Prince, on the 75 
ry Throne than the preſent . Queen ?- I do not talk of 1 
ot her Talent for Government, her Love of the Peo- . 
5 ple, or any other Qualities that are purely regal; 1 
A. bur her Piety, Charity, Temperance, conjugal Love, 1 
_ and whatever other Virtues do beſt adorn a private 0 
t Life; wherein, without Queſtion, or Flattery, ſne 48 
ch hath no Superior: : Let neither will it be Satyr or 14 
ne peeviſn Invective to affirm, that Infidelity ; and Vice "ep 
of are not much diminiſhed ſince her coming to the * f 
a] W Crowa; nor will, in Probability, until more effec- 4 
"Y tual Remedies be provided. WM 
_ Tu us human Nature ſeems to lie under this Diſ- ft 
advantage, that the Example alone of a vicious 1 1 
ly Prince, will in Time corrupt an Age; but the Ex- "KH 
. ample of a good one will not be ſufficient to reform 1 

it without further Endeavours. Princes muſt there- 1. 
ez MW fore ſupply. this Defect by a vigorous Exerciſe of al 
þ that Authority, which the Law hath left them, by bu! 
Y making it every Man's Intereſt and Honour to cul- 1 
8 tivate Religion and Virtue; by rendering Vice a WA 
ky Diſgrace, and the certain Ruin to Preferment or A 
WM Pretenſions: All which they ſhould firſt attempt in 1 
. their own Courts and Families. For Inſtance, 

might not the Queen's Domeſticks of the middle 
4 and lower Sort, be obliged upon Penalty of Suſpen- 
I hon, or Loſs of their Employments, to a conſtant 
of weekly Attendance on the Service of the Church 
le to a decent Behaviour in it; to receive the Sacra. 
d ment four Times a Lear; to avoid Swearing and 


d irreligious prophane Diſcourſes ;. and to the | Appear 
rance at leaſt, of Temperance and Chaſtity ? Might 
1 not che Care of all this be committed to the ſtrict 


Inſpection 
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Inſpection of proper Officers? Might not thoſe of 
higher Rank, and nearer Acceſs to her Majeſty, 
receive her own Commands to the ſame Purpoſe, 
and be countenanced or disfavoured according as 
they obey? Might not the Queen lay her Injunctions 
on the Biſhops, and other great Men of undoubted 


Piety, to make diligent Enquiry, and give her 


Notice, whether any Perſon about her ſhould hap- 
pen to be of Libertine Principles or Morals? Might 
not all thoſe who enter upon any Office in her Ma- 
jeſty's Family, be obliged to take an Oath parallel 
with that againſt Symony, which is adminiftered to 
the Clergy ? It is not to be doubted, but that if 
theſe or the like Proceedings were duly obſerved, 
Morality and Religion would ſoon become faſhion- 
able Court-Virtues; and be taken up as the only 
Methods to get or keep Employments there; 
which alone would have a mighty Influence upon 
many of the Nobility, and principal Gentry. 

Bur, if the like Methods were purſued as far as 


ffible, with Regard to thoſe who are in the great 


mployments of the State; it is hard to conceive 
how general a Reformation they might in Time 
produce among us. For, if Piety and Virtue were 
once reckoned Qualifications neceſſary to Prefer- 
ment ; every Man thus endowed, when put into 
great Stations, would readily imitate the Queen's 
Example, in the Diſtribution of all Offices in his 
Diſpoſal ; eſpecially, if any apparent Tranſgreſſion 
through Favour or Partiality, would be imputed to 
him for a Miſdemeanour, by which he muſt cer- 
tainly forfeit his Favour and Station : And there 
being ſuch great Numbers in Employment, ſcat- 
tered through every Town and County in this 
Kingdom ; if all theſe were exemplary in the Con- 
duct of their Lives, Things would ſoon take A new 
__— MN *ACE, 


_- 
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f WW Face, and Religion receive a mighty Encourage- 
) ment: Nor would the publick Weal be leſs ad- 
vanced; ſince of nine Offices in ten that are ill exe- 
$ cuted, the Defect is not in Capacity or Underſtand- 
$ ing, but in common Honeſty, I know no Em- 
1 ployment, for which Piety diſqualifies any Man 
r 
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and if it did, I doubt, the Objection would not be 
very ſeaſonably offered at preſent: Becauſe, it is 
perhaps too juſt a Reflection, that in the Diſpoſal 
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t Office among them; but many admirable Effects 
- of it are left upon Record. There are ſeveral per- 
- 
b 


of Places, the Queſtion whether a Perſon be „it for 1 
| what he is recommended to, is generally the laſt 4 
) that is thought on, or regarded, RY 
f I Have often imagined, that ſomething parellel 4 
: to the Office of Cenſors antiently in Rome, would 80 
- be of mighty Uſe among us; and could be eaſily „ 
* limited from running into any Exorbitances. The 0 
Romans underſtood Liberty at leaſt as well as we Mi 
n were as jealous of it, and upon every Occaſion as Ki 
bold Aſſertors: Yet, I do not remember to have tot 
read any great Complaints of the Abuſes in that i 
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nicious Vices frequent and notorious among us, that 

eſcape or elude the Puniſhment of any Law we have 
- yet invented, or have had no Law at all againſt 
) them; ſuch as Atheiſm, Drunkenneſs, Fraud, 
: Avarice, and ſeveral others; which by this Inſtitu- 
> tion wiſely regulated, might be much reformed. 
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Suppoſe, for Inſtance, that itinerary Commiſſioners 


were appointed to inſpect every where throughout th! 
. the Kingdom, into the Conduct (at leaſt) of Men in '29 
: Office, with Reſpect to their Morals and Religion, 11 
as well as their Abilities; to receive the Complaints 48 
J and Informations that ſhould be offered againſt 1 
a them; and make their Report here upon Oath, to 1 
7 the Court or the Miniſtry, who ſhould reward or. 421 
puniſh 4 
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puniſh accordingly. I avoid entering z into the Par- 
ticulars of this or any other Scheme, which coming 
from a private Hand, might be liable to many De- 
fects, but would ſoon be digeſted by the Wiſdom 
bf the Nation : And ſurely, ſix thouſand Pounds a 
Year would not be ill laid out among as many 
Commiſſioners duly qualified; who, in three Divi- 
fions ſhould be perfonally obliged. to take their yearly 
Circuits for that Purpoſe. 


Bu r this is beſide my preſent Deſign, which was 


only to ſhew what Degree of Reformation is in the 
Power of the Queen, without Interpoſition of | 


the Legiſlature ; and which her Majeſty is without 
Queſtion obliged in Conſcience to endeavour by her 
Authority, as much as ſhe doth by her Practice. 

Ir will be eafily granted, that the Example of 
this great Town hath a mighty Influence over the 
whole Kingdom and it 1s as manifeſt, that the 
Ton is equally influenced by the Court and the Mi- 
niſtry, and thoſe, who, by their Employments or 
their Hopes, depend upon them. Now, if under 
ſo excellent a Princeſs, as the preſent ueen, we 
would ſappoſe a Family ſtrictly regulated, as I have 

above propofed ; a Miniſtry, where every ſingle 
Perſon was of diſtinguiſhed Piety; if we ſhould 
ſuppoſe all great Offices of State and Law filled af. 
ter the ſame Manner, and with ſuch as were equally 
diligent in chuſing Perſons, who in their ſeveral Sub- 

ordinations would be obliged to follow the Examples 

of their Superiors, under the Penalty of Loſs of 
Favour and Place; will not every Body grant, that 
the Empire of Vice and Irreligion would be ſoon 
deſtroyed in this great Metropolis, and receive a 
terrible Blow through the whole Iſland, which hath 


ſo great an intercourſe with it, and * much affects 
to follow | its Faſhions. 
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For, if Religion were once underſtood to be the 
neceſſary Step to Favour and Preferment; can it 
be imagined, that any Man would openly offend 
againſt it, who had the leaſt Regard for his Repu- 


tation or his Fortune ? There is no Quality ſo con- 


trary to any Nature, which Men cannot affect, and 


put on upon Occaſion, in order to ſerve an Intereſt, 
or gratify a prevailing Paſſion : The proudeſt Man 
will perſonate Humility, the moroſeſt learn to flat- 
ter, the lazieſt will be ſedulous and active, where 
he is in Purſuit of what he hath much at Heart : 
How ready therefore would moſt Men be to ſtep 
into the Paths of Virtue and Piety, if they infalli- 
bly led to Favour and Fortune ? 

Ir Swearing and Prophaneneſs, ſcandalous and 
avowed Lewdneſs, exceflive Gaming and Intempe- 
rance were a little diſcountenanced in the Army, I 
cannot readily ſee what ill Conſequences could be 
apprehended: If Gentlemen of that Profeſſion were 
at leaſt obliged to ſome external Decorum in their 
Conduct; or even if a profligate Life and Charac- 


ter were not a Means of Advancement, and the Ap- 
pearance of Piety a moſt infallible Hindrance; it 


is impoſſible the Corruptions there ſhould be ſo uni- 
verſal and exorbitant. I have been aſſured by ſeve- 
ral great Officers, that no Troops abroad are ſo ill 
diſciplined as the Exgliſ; which cannot well be o- 
therwiſe, while the common Soldiers have perpetu- 
ally before their Eyes the vicious Example of their 


Leaders: And it is hardly poſſible for thoſe to com- 


mit any Crime, whereof theſe are not infinitely 


more guilty, and with leſs Temptation. 


IT is commonly charged upon the Gentlemen of 


the Army, that the beaſtly Vice of drinking to Ex- 


ceſs, hath been lately from their Example reſtored a- 
mong us; which for ſome Years before was almoſt 
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dropt in England. But whoever the Introducers 
were, they have ſucceeded to a Miracle ; many of 
the young Nobility and Gentry are already become 
great Proficients, and are under no Manner of Con- 
cern to hide their Talent; but are got beyond all 
Senſe of Shame, or Fear of Reproach. 

Tais might ſoon be remedied, if the Queen 
would think fit to declare, that no young Perſon of 
Quality whatſoever, who was notoriouſly addicted 
to that or any other Vice, ſhould be capable of her 
Favour, or even admitted into her Preſence ; with 
poſitive Command to her Miniſters and others in 
great Office, to treat them in the fame Manner; af- 
ter which, all Men, who had any Regard for their 
Reputation, or any Proſpect of Preferment, would 
avoid their Commerce. This would quickly make 
that Vice ſo ſcandalous, that thoſe, who could not 
ſubdue, would at leaſt endeavour to diſguiſe it. 

By the like Methods, a Stop might be put to 

that ruinous Practice of deep Gaming : And the 
Reaſon why 1t prevails ſo much, is becauſe a Treat- 
ment directly oppoſite in every Point is made uſe of 
to promote it; by which Means the Laws enacted 
againſt this Abuſe are wholly eluded. 

| IT cannot be denied, that the Want of ſtrict Diſ- 
cipline, in the Univerſities, hath been of pernicious 


Conſequence to the Youth of this Nation, who 


are there almoſt left entirely to their own Manage- 
ment; eſpecially thoſe among them of better Qua- 
lity and Fortune; who, becauſe rhey are not under 
a Neceſſity of making Learning their Maintenance, 
are eaſily allowed to paſs their Time, and take their 
Degrees with little or no Improvement: Than 


which there cannot well be a greater Abſurdity. 
For, if no Advancement of Knowledge can be had 


from thoſe Places, the Time there ſpent is at beſt 
. | utterly 
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utterly loſt, becauſe every ornamental Part of Edu- 
cation is better taught elſewhere : And as for keep- 
ing Youths out of Harm's Way, I doubt where fo 
many of them are got together, at full Liberty of 
doing what they pleaſe, it will not anſwer the End. 
But, whatever Abuſes, Corruptions, or Deviations 
from Statutes have crept into the Univerſities, 
through Negle&, or Length of Time; they might 
in a great Degree be reformed by ſtrict Injunctions 
from Court, (upon each Particular, to the Viſitors 
and Heads of Houſes ;) beſides the peculiar Autho- 
rity the Queen may have in ſeveral Colleges, 
whereof her Predeceſſors were the Founders. - And 
among other Regulations, it would be very conve- 
nient to prevent the Exceſs of Drinking, with that 
ſcurvy Cuſtom among the Lads, and Parent of the 
former Vice, the taking of Tobacco, where it is not 
abſolutely neceſſary in Point of Health, 

FroM the Univerſities, the young Nobility, and 
others of great Fortunes are ſent for early up to 
Town, for Fear of contracting any Airs of Pedan- 
try by a College-Education, Many of the younger 
Gentry retire to the Inns-of-Court, where they 
are wholly left to their own Diſcretion. And the 
Conſequence of this Remiſsneſs in Education appears, 
by obſerving, that nine in ten of thoſe, who riſe in 
the Church, or the Court, the Law or the Army, 
are younger Brothers, or new Men, whoſe narrow 
Fortunes have forced them upon Induſtry and Ap- 
plication. 9, 

As for the Innsof-Court ; unleſs we ſuppo 


them to be much degenerated, they muſt needs be 
the worſt inſtituted Seminaries in any Chriſtian 
Country; but whether they may be corrected with- 


out Interpoſition of the Legiſlature, I have not 
Skill enough to determine. However, it is certain, 


that 
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that all wife Nations have agreed in the Neceſſity 
of a ſtrict Education; which conſiſted, amon 


other Things, in the Obſervance of Moral Duties, 
eſpecially Juſtice, Temperance, and Chaſtity, as 


well as the Knowledge of Arts, and bodily Exer- 
ciſes: But all cheſe, 9008 us, are laughed out of 
Door, = 

WIr RHOUT the leaſt Intention to offend the 


Clergy ; I cannot but think, that through a miſta- 


ken Notion and Practice, they prevent themſelves 
from doing much Service, which otherwiſe might 
lie in their Power, to Religion and Virtue : I mean, 
by affecting fo much to converſe with each other, 
and caring fo little to mingle with the Laity. They 


have their particular Clubs, and particular Coffee- 


Houſes, where they generally appear in Clufters: 
A ſingle Divine dares hardly ſhew his Perſon a- 
mong Numbers of fine Gentlemen ; or if he hap- 
pen to fall into ſuch Company, he is ſilent and ſuſ- 
picious; in continual Apprehenſion, that ſome 
pert Man of Pleaſure ſhould break an unmannerly 
Jeſt, and render him ridiculous. Now, I take 
this Behaviour of the Clergy to be juſt as reaſon- 
able, as if the Phyſicians ſhould agree to ſpend 
their Time in viſiting one another, or their ſeveral 
Apothecaries, and leave their Patients to ſhift for 
themſelves. In my humble Opinion, the Clergy's 
Buſineſs lies entirely among the Laity; neither is 
there, perhaps, a more effectual Way to forward 
the Salvation of Men's Souls, than for ſpiritual Per- 
ſons to make themſelves as agreeable as they can, 
in the Converſations of the World; for which a 
learned Education gives them great Advantage, if 
they would pleaſe to improve and apply it. It ſo 


happens, that the Men of Pleaſure, who never go to 


Church, nor amuſe — to read Books of 
l Devotion, 
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Devotion, form their Ideas of the Clergy, from a 
few poor Strollers they often obſerve in the Streets, 
or ſneaking out of ſome Perſon of Quality's Houſe, 
where they are hired by the Lady at ten Shillings a 
Month; while thoſe of better Figure and Parts do 
ſeldom appear to correct theſe Notions. And let 
ſome Reaſoners think what they pleaſe ; it is cer- 
tain, that Men muſt be brought to eſteem and love 
the Clergy, before they can be perſuaded to be in 


| love with Religion, No Man values the beſt Me- 


dicine, if adminiſtered by a Phyſician, whoſe Per- 
ſon he hates or deſpiſes. If the Clergy were as 
forward to appear in all Companies, as other Gen- 
tlemen, and would a little ſtudy the Arts of Con- 
verſation, to make themſelves agreeable, they might 
be welcome at every Party, where there was the 
leaſt Regard for Politeneis, or good Senſe; and 
conſequently prevent a thouſand vicious or prophane 
Diſcourſes, as well as Actions: Neither would Men 
of Underſtanding complain, that a Clergyman was 
a Conſtraint upon the Company; becauſe they 
could not ſpeak Blaſphemy, or obſcene Jeſts before 
him. While the People are fo jealous of the Cler- 
gy's Ambition, as to abhor all Thoughts of the 
Return of Eccleſiaſtick Diſcipline among them; I 
do not ſee any other Method left for Men of that 
Function to take, in order to reform the World, 
than by uſing all honeſt Arts to make themſelves 


acceptable to the Laity. This, no doubt, is Part 


ol that Wiſdom of the Serpent, which the Author 
of Chriſtianity directs; and is the very Method 
uled by St. Paul, who became all Things to all Men, 
to the Jews a Jew, and a Greek io the Greeks. 
How to remedy theſe Inconveniencies, may be 


a Matter of ſome Difficulty ; ſince the Clergy ſeem 


to be of an Opinion, that this Humour of ſequeſ- 
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tring themſelves is a Part of their Duty; nay, as] 
remember, they have been told fo by ſome of their 
Biſhops in their Paſtoral Letters, particularly by 
ane among them; who yet, in his own Practice, 
hath all his Life-time, taken a Courſe directly con- 
trary. But I am deceived, if an aukward Shame, 
and fear of ill Uſage from the Laity, have not a 
greater Share in this miſtaken Conduct, than their 
. own Inclinations: However, if the outward Pro- 
feſſion .of Religion and Virtue, were once in Prac- 
tice and Countenance at Court, as well as among all 
Men in Office, or who have any Hopes or Depen- 
dance for Preferment; a good Treatment of the 
Clergy would be the neceſſary Conſequence of ſuch 
a Reformation; and they would ſoon be wiſe e 
nough to ſee their own Duty and Intereſt, in quali 
fying themſelves for Lay-Converſation, when once 
they were out of Fear of being choqued by Ribal- 

dry, or Prophaneneſs. | 
TurRx is one further Circumſtance upon this 
Occaſion, which I know not whether it will be very 
Orthodox to mention: The Clergy are the only 
Set of Men among us, who conſtantly wear a di- 
ſtinct Habit from others: The Conſequence of 
which (not in Reaſon, but in Fact) is this, that as 
long as any ſcandalous Perſons appear in that Dreſs, 
it will continue, in ſome. Degree, a general Mark ot 
Contempt. Whoever happens to ſee a Scoundrel it 
a Gown, reeling home at Midnight, (a Sight nei- 
ther frequent nor miraculous) is apt to entertain an 
ill Idea of the whole Order; and, at the ſame Time 
to be extremely comforted in his own Vices. Some 
Remedy might be put to this, if thoſe ſtraggling 
Gentlemen, who come up to Town to ſeek their 
. . Fortunes, 


* Suppoſed to be Dr. BuzneT, Biſhop of Saliſbury. 
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Fortunes, were fairly diſmiſſed to the Weſt- Indies ; 


where there is Work enough, and where ſome bet- 


ter Proviſion ſhould be made for them, than I 
doubt there is at preſent. Or, what if no Perſon 


were allowed to wear the Habit, who had not ſome 


Preferment in the Church ; or, at leaſt, ſome tem- 
poral Fortune ſufficient to keep him out of Con- 
tempt ? 188 25 

THERE is one Abuſe in this Town, which won- 
derfully contributes to the Promotion of Vice; 
when ſuch Men are often put into the Commiſſion 
of the Peace, whoſe Intereſt it is, that Virtue ſhould 
be utterly baniſhed from among us; who maintain, 
or at leaſt enrich themſelves by encouraging the 
groſſeſt Immoralities; to whom all the Bawds of 
the Ward pay Contribution for Shelter and Protec- 
tion from the Laws. Thus, theſe worthy Magi- 
ſtrates, inſtead of leſſening Enormities, are the Oc- 
calion of juſt twice as much Debauchery as there 
would be without them. For thoſe infamous Wo- 
men are forced upon doubling their Work and 
Induſtry, to anſwer double Charges, of paying 
the Juſtice, and ſupporting themſelves: Like 
Thieves who eſcape the Gallows, and are let out to 
ſteal, in order to diſcharge the Goaler's Fees. 

IT is not to be queſtioned, but the Queen and 
Miniſtry might eaſily redreſs this abominable Grie- 
vance z by enlarging the Number of Juſtices of the 
Peace; by endeavouring to chuſe Men of virtuous 
Principles; by admitting none, who have not con- 
ſiderable Fortunes; perhaps by receiving into the 
Number ſome of the moſt eminent Clergy: Then, 
by forcing all of them, upon ſevere Penalties, to 
act when there is Occaſion; and not permitting a- 
ny, who are offered; to refuſe the Commulſſien. 
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162 A PRojzer for the 
by Bur in theſe two laſt Caſes, which are very material, 
1 I doubt there would be Need of the Legiſlature, 
' THrx Reformation of the Stage is entirely in the 
1 Power of the Queen; and in the Conſequences it 
| hath upon the Minds of younger People, doth very 
well deſerve the ſtricteſt Care. Beſide the undecent 
and prophane Paſſages; beſide the perpetual turn- 
ing into Ridicule the very Function of the Prieft- 
hood ; with other Irregularities in moſt modern 
Comedies, which have been often objected to them; 
it is worth obſerving the diſtributive Juſtice of the 
Authors, which is conſtantly applied to the Puniſh- 
ment of Virtue, and the Reward of Vice; directly 
oppoſite to the Rules of their beſt Criticks, as well 
as to the Practice of Dramatick Poets in all other 
. | Ages and Countries, For Example; a Country 
Squire, who is repreſented with no other Viee but 
ö that of being a Clown, and having the provincial 
| Accent upon his Tongue, which is neither a Fault, 
nor in his Power to remedy, muſt be condemned to 
marry a caſt Wench, or a cracked Chamber-Maid. 
On the other Side, a Rakehell of the Town, whoſe 
Character is ſet off with no other Accompliſhments 
but exceſſive Prodigality, Prophaneneſs, Intempe- 
rance, and Luſt; is rewarded with the Lady of 
great Fortune, to repair his own, which his Vice: 
bad almoſt ruined. And, as in a Tragedy, the 
Hero is repreſented to have obtained many Victo- 
ries, in order to raiſe his Character in the Minds of 
the Spectators; ſo the Hero of a Comedy is repre: 
- ſented to have been victorious in all his Intrigues 
for the ſame Reaſon, I do not remember that our 
. Engliſh Poets ever ſuffered a criminal Amour to 
ſucceed upon the Stage, until the Reign of King 
Charles the Second, Ever fince that Time, the 
--Alderman is made a Cuckold, the deluded Virgin 
| i 
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is debauched; and Adultery and Fornication are 


ſuppoſed to be committed behind the Scenes, as 
Part of the Action. Theſe and many more Cor- 


ruptions of the Theatre, peculiar to our Age and 


Nation, need continue no longer than while the 
Court is content to connive at, or neglect them. 
Surely a Penſion would not be ill employed on ſome 
Men of Wit, Learning, and Virtue, who might 
have Power to ſtrike out every offenſive, or unbe- 


coming Paſſage from Plays already written, as well 


as thoſe that may be offered to the Stage for the 


future. By which, and other wiſe Regulations, 


the Theatre might become a very innocent and uſe- 
ful Diverſion, inſtead of being a Scandal and Re- 
proach to our Religion and Country. 
TE Propofals I have hitherto made, for the 
Advancement of Religion and Morality, are ſuch, 
as come within the Reach of the Adminiſtration ; 


ſuch as a pious active Prince, with a ſteddy Reſolu- 


tion, might ſoon bring to Effect. Neither am I 
aware of any Objections to be raiſed againſt what I 


have advanced; unleſs it ſhould be thought, that 


the making Religion a neceſſary Step to Intereſt 


and Favour, might encreaſe Hypocriſy among us : 


nd I readily believe it would. But if one in 
wenty ſhould be brought over to true Piety by this, 
or the like Methods, and the other ninereen be on- 


ly Hypocrites, the Advantage would ſtill be great, 


Beſides, Hypocriſy is much more eligible than open 
Infidelity and Vice: It wears the Livery of Reli- 
gion, it acknowledgeth her Authority, and is cau- 
tious of giving Scandal. Nay, a long continued 
Diſguiſe is too great a Conſtraint upon human Na- 
ture, eſpecially an Exgliſb Diſpoſition. Men would 
leave off their Vices out of mere Wearinefs, rather 
than undergo the Toil and Hazard, and perhaps 
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Expence of practiſing them perpetually in private. 
And, 1 8 4 it - often wich Religion - It 1s 
with Love; which, by much Diſſembling, at laſt 
grows real. 
ALL other Projects to this great End, have pro- 
ved hitherto ineffectual. Laws againſt Immorali- 
ty have not been executed ; and Proclamations oc- 
caſionally iſſued out to enforce them, are wholly 
unregarded as Things of Form. Religious Socie- 
ties, although begun with excellent Intention, and 
by Perſons of true Piety, are faid, I know not whe- 
ther truly or no, to have dwindled into factious 
Clubs, and grown a Trade to enrich little knaviſh 
Informers of the meaneſt Rank, ſuch as common 
Conſtables, and broken Shop-keepers _ 
AND that ſome effectual Attempt ſhould be made 
towards ſuch a Reformation, is perhaps more ne- 
ceſſary, than People commonly apprehend ; be- 
cauſe the Ruin of a State is generally preceded by 
- an univerſal Degeneracy of Manners, and Contempt 
of Religion ; which is entirely our Caſe at preſent. 


Dis te minorem, quod geris, imperas. 


NEITHER is this a Matter to be deferred until 

a more convenient Time of Peace and Leiſure: A 
Reformation in Mens Faith and Morals, is the beſt 
natural, as well as religious Means to bring the War 
to a good Concluſion. Becauſe, if Men in Truſt 
rformed their Duty for Conſcience Sake, Affairs 
would not ſuffer through Fraud, Falſhood, and Ne- 
glect, as they now perpetually do: And if they be- 
heved a God and his Providence, and acted ac- 
cordingly, they might reaſonably hope for his Di- 
vine Aſſiſtance in ſo juſt a Cauſe as ours. Ws 

| OR 
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Nor could the Majeſty of the Engliſh Crown 
appear, upon any Occaſion, in a greater Luſtre, ei- 
ther to Foreigners, or Subjects, than by an Admi- 
niſtration, which producing ſuch good Effects, 
would diſcover ſo much Power. And Power being 
the natural Appetite of Princes; a limited Monarch 
cannot ſo well gratify it in any Point, as a ſtrict 
Execution of the Laws. 

BesiDEsS; all Parties would be obliged to cloſe 
with ſo good a Work as this, for their own Repu- 


tation: Neither is any Expedient more likely to 


unite them. For, the moſt violent Party-men I 
have ever obſerved, are ſuch as in the Conduct of 
their Lives have diſcovered leaſt Senſe of Religion, 
or Morality ; and when all ſuch are laid aſide, at 
leaſt thoſe among them who ſhall be found incorri- 
ible, it will be a Matter, perhaps, of no great 
ifficulty to reconcile the reſt. 

Taz many Corruptions, at preſent, in every 
Branch of Buſineſs, are almoſt inconceivable. I 
have heard it computed by ſkilful Perſons, that of 
ſix Millions, raiſed every Year for the Service of 
the Publick, one Third, at leaſt, is ſunk and inter- 
cepted through the ſeveral Claſſes and Subordinati- 
ons of artful Men in Office, before the Remainder 
is applied to the proper Uſe. This is an accidental 
ill Effect of our Freedom: And while ſuch Men 
are in Truſt, who have no Check from within, nor 
any Views but towards their Intereſt; there is no o- 
ther Fence againſt them, but the Certainty of being 
hanged upon the firſt Diſcovery, by the arbitrary 
Will of an unlimited Monarch, or his Vizier. A- 
mong Us, the only Danger to be apprehended, is 
the Loſs of an Employment; and that Danger is 
to be eluded a thouſand Ways. Beſides, when 
Fraud is great, it furniſheth Weapons to _— — 
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ſelf: And, at worſt, if the Crimes be ſo flagrant, 
that a Man is laid aſide out of perfe& Shame, (which 
rarely happens) he retires loaded with the Spoils of 
the Nation; Et fruilur Diis iratis, I could name 
a Commiſſion, where ſeveral Perſons out of a Sal- 
lary of five hundred Pounds, without other viſible 
Revenues, have always lived at the Rate of two 
thouſand, and laid out forty or fifty thouſand upon 
Purchaſes of Land, or Annuities. An hundred 
other Inſtances of the ſame Kind might eaſily be 
produced. What Remedy, therefore, can be found 
againſt ſuch Grievances in a Conſtitution like ours, 
but to bring Religion into Countenance, and encou- 
rage thoſe, who, from the Hope of future Reward, 


and Dread of future Puniſhment, will be moved to 
act with Juſtice and Integrity? | 


Tr1s is not to be accompliſhed any other Way, 


than by introducing Religion, as much as poſſible, 


to be the Turn and Faſhion of the Age; which 
only lies in the Power of the Adminiſtration ; the 
Prince with utmoſt Strictneſs regulating the Court, 
the Miniſtry, and other Perſons in great Employ- 


ment; and theſe, by their Example and Authority, 


reforming all who have Dependance on them. 


IT is certain, that a Reformation, ſucceſsfully 
carried on in this great Town, would, in Time, 


ſpread itſelf over the whole Kingdom; ſince mot 
of the conſiderable Youth paſs here that Seaſon of 
their Lives, wherein the ſtrongeſt Impreſſions are 
made, in order to improve their Education, or ad- 
vance their Fortune: And thoſe among them who 
return into their ſeveral Countries, are ſure to be 
followed and imitated, as the greateit Patterns of 
Wit and good Breeding. | 
And if Things were once in this Train ; that 1s, 


if Virtue and Religion were eſtabliſhed as the ne- 
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ceſſary Titles to Reputation and Preferment; and if 
Vice and Infidelity were not only loaden with Infa- 
my, but made the infallible Ruin of all Mens Pre- 
tenſions; our Duty, by becoming our Intereſt, 
would take Root in our Natures, and mix with the 
very Genius of our People; ſo that it would not 
be eaſy for the Example of one wicked Prince, to 
bring us back to our former Corruptions. | 

I ave confined my ſelf (as it is before obſerved) 
to thoſe Methods for the Advancement of Piety, 
which are in the Power of a Prince limited like ours, 
by a ſtrict Execution of the Laws already in Force. 
And this is enough for a Project that comes without 
any Name, or Recommendation : I doubt, a great 
deal more than will ſuddenly be reduced into Prac- 
tice. Although, if any Diſpoſition ſhould appear 
towards ſo good a Work, it is certain, that the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Legiſlative Power would be neceſſary 
to make it more complete. I will inſtance only in 
a few Particulars. 

In order to reform the Vices of this Town, which, 
as we have ſaid, hath ſo mighty an Influence on the 


whole Kingdom it would be very inſtrumental, 


to have a Law made, that all Taverns, or Alehouſes 
ſhould be obliged to diſmiſs their Company by. 
twelve at Night, and ſhut up their Doors; and 
that no Woman ſhould be ſuffered. to enter any Ta- 
vern, or Alehouſe upon any Pretence whatſoever. 
It is eaſy to conceive, what a Number of ill Conſe- 
quences ſuch a Law would prevent ;. the. Miſchiefs 
of Quarrels and Lewdneſs, and Thefts, and Mid- 
night Brawls, the Diſeaſes of Intemperance and Ve- 
nery; and a thouſand other Evils needleſs to men- 
tion. Nor would it be amiſs, if the Maſters of 
thoſe publick Houſes were obliged, upon the ſevereſt 


Fun to give only a proportioned Quantity of 


Drink 


168 A Projzct for the 
Drink to every Company ; and when he found his 


| Gueſts diſordered with Exceſs, to refuſe them any 


more. | 
IBELIEVE there is hardly a Nation in Chriſten. 


dom, where all Kind of Fraud is practiſed in fo un. 


meaſurable a Degree as with us. The Lawyer, the 
Tradeſman, the Mechanick, have found ſo many 
Arts to deceive in their ſeveral Callings, that they 
far outgrow the common Prudence of Mankind, 
Which is in no Sort able to fence againſt them, 
Neither could the Legiſlature, in any Thing, more 
conſult the Publick Good, than by providing ſome 
effectual Remedy againſt this Evil; which, in ſe- 
veral Caſes, deſerves greater Puniſhment than many 
Crimes that are capital among, us. The Vintner, 
who, by mixing Poiſon with his Wines, deſtroys 
more Lives than any malignant Diſeaſe : The Law- 
| yer, who perſuades you to a Purchaſe, which he 
nows 1s mortgaged for more than the Worth, to 
the Ruin of you and your Family : The Banquier 
or Scrivener, who takes all your Fortune to diſpoſe 
of, when he hath beforehand reſolved to break the 
following Day; do ſurely deſerve the Gallows 
much hetter than the Wretch, who is carried thither 
for ſtealing a Horſe. N 1 | 
Ix cannot eaſily be anſwered» to Gop or Man, 
why a Law is not made for limiting the Preſs ; at 
leaſt fo far as to prevent the publiſning of ſuch per- 
nicious Books, as under Pretence of Free-Thinking, 
endeavour to overthrow thoſe Tenets in Religion, 
which have been held inviolable almoſt in all Ages 
by every Sect that pretends to be Chriſtian ; and 
cannot therefore with any Colour of Reaſon be 
called Points in Controverſy, or Matters of Specula- 
tion, as ſome would pretend. The Doctrine of the 
Trinity, the Divinity of Chriſt, the Immortality of 1 
751 oul, 
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Soul, and even the Truth of all Revelation are daily 
exploded, and denied in Books openly printed; al- 
though it is to be ſuppoſed, that neither Party a- 
vow ſuch Principles, or o] the ſupporting of them 
to be any Way neceſſary to their Service. 

Ir would be endleſs to ſet down every Corrup- 


tion or Defect, which requires a Remedy from the 


Legiſlative Power. Senates are like to have little 
Regard for any Propoſals that come from without 
Doors: Although under a due Senſe of my own In- 
abilities, I am fully convinced that the unbiaſſed 
Thoughts of an honeſt and wiſe Man, employed on 
the Good of his Country, may be better digeſted, 
than the Reſults of a Multitude, where Faction and 
Intereſt too often prevail: As a ſingle Guide may 
direct the Way, better than five hundred who have 
contrary Views, or look aſquint, or ſhut their Eyes. 

I HALL mention but one more Particular, 
which I think a Parliament ought to take under 
Conſideration : Whether it be not a Shame to our 
Country, and a Scandal to Chriſtianity, that in ma- 
ny Towns where there is a prodigious Increaſe in 
the Number of Houſes and Inhabitants, fo little 
Care ſhould be taken for the Building of Churches, 
that five Parts in fix of the People are abſolutely 
hindered from hearing Divine Service? Particularly 
here in * London, where a ſingle Miniſter, with one 
or to ſorry Curates, hath the Care ſometimes of a- 
bove twenty thouſand Souls incumbent on him. A 
Neglect of Religion ſo ignominious in my O —_ 

| at 


* This Paragraph is known to have given the firſt Hint to 
certain Biſhops, particularly to that moſt excellent Prelate Bi- 
ſhop Ar rA Ua, in the Earl of Oxrorn's Miniſtry, to pro- 


eure a Fund for building fifty new Churches in Lendon. 
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that it can hardly be equalled in any civilized Age 
or Country. 

Bur, to leave theſe airy Imaginations of intro- 
ducing new Laws for the Amendment of Mankind: 
What I principally inſiſt on, is the due Execution of 
theold, which lies wholly in the Crown, and in the 
Authority derived from thence : I return therefore 
to my former Aſſertion; that, if Stations of Power, 
Truſt, Profit, and Honour, were conſtantly made 


the Rewards of Virtue and Piety ; ſuch an Admini- 


ſtration muſt needs have a mighty Influence on the 
Faith and Morals of the whole Kingdom : And 


Men of great Abilities would then endeavour to ex- 


cel in the Duties of a religious Life, in order to qua- 
lify themſelves for publick Service. I may poſſibly 
be wrong in ſome of the Means I preſcribe towards 
this End; but that is no material Objection againſt 
the Deſign itfelf. Let thoſe, who are at the Helm, 
contrive it better, which perhaps they may eaſily 
do: Every Body will agree, that the Diſeaſe is 
manifeſt, as well as dangerous; that ſome Remedy 
is neceſſary, and that none yet applied hath been 
effectual; which is a ſufficient Excuſe for any Man 
who wiſheth well to his Country, to offer his 
Thoughts, when he can have no other End in View 
but the Publick Good. The- preſent Queen is a 
Prince of as many and great Virtues as ever filled a 
Throne: How would it brighten her Character to 
the preſent and after Ages, if. ſhe would exert. her 
utmoſt Authority to inſti]. ſome Share of thoſe Vir- 
tues into her People, which they are too degenerate 
to learn only from her Example. And, be it ſpoke 
with all the Veneration poſſible for ſo excellent a So- 

vereign; her beſt Endeavours in this weighty Affair, 
are a moſt important Part of her Duty, as well as 
of her Intereſt, and her Honour. 
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- Bur, it muſt be confeſſed, that as Things are 
now, every Man thinks he hath laid in a ſufficient 
Stock of Merit, and may pretend to any Employ- 
; ment, provided he hath been loud and frequent in 
: declaring himſelf hearty for the Government. Ir is 
true; he is a Man of Pleaſure, and a Free · Tbinter; 
that is, in other Words, he is a Profligate in his Mo- 
q rals, and a Deſpiſer of Religion; but in Point of 
s Party, he is one to be confided in; he is an Aſſer- 
; ter of Liberty and Property ; he rattles it out a- 
F gainſt Popery, and Arbitrary Power, and Prieſt- 
J Craft, and High-Church. It is enough: He is a 
Perſon fully qualified for any Employment in the 
Court, or the Navy, the Law, or the Revenue ; 
7 where he will be ſure to leave no Arts untried of 
Bribery, Fraud, Injuſtice, Oppreſſion, that he can 
practiſe with any Hope of Impunity. No Won- 
5 der ſuch Men are true to a Government, where 
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Liberty runs high, where Property, however attain- 
4 ed, is ſo well ſecured, and where the Adminiſtration 
/ MW iatleaſt fo gentle: It is impoſſible they could chuſe 
: * other Conſtitution, without changing to their 
4 FipgLITy, to a preſent Eſtabliſhment, is in- 
n deed one principal Means to defend it from a foreign 
5 Enemy; but without other Qualifications, will not 
a prevent Corruptions from within: And States are 
1 more often ruined by theſe than the other. 

1 To conclude : Whether the Propoſals I have of- 
Py fered towards a Reformation, be ſuch as are moſt 
4 prudent and convenient, may probably be a Que- 
4 ſtion; but it is none at all, whether ſome Reforma- 


tion be abſolutely neceſſary ; becauſe the Nature of 
» WU Things is ſuch, that if Abuſes be not remedied, they 
| will certainly encreaſe, nor ever ſtop until they end 
in the Subverſion of a Common-Wealth. As there 
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muſt always of Neceſſity be ſome Corruptions ; ſo 
in a well inſtituted State, the executive Power will 
be always contending againſt them, by reducing 
Things (as Machiavel ſpeaks) to their firfl Principles; 
never letting Abuſes grow inveterate, or multiply 
fo far that it will be hard to find Remedies, and, 
perhaps, impoſſible to apply them. As he that 
would keep his Houſe in Repair, muſt attend eve- 
ry little Breach or Flaw, and ſupply it immediately, 
elſe Time alone will bring all to Ruin, how much 
more the common Accidents of Storms and Rain? 
He muſt live in perpetual Danger of his Houſe fal- 
ling about his Ears; and will find it cheaper to 


throw it quite down, and build it again from the 


Ground, perhaps upon a new Foundation, or at 
leaſt in a new Form, which may neither be ſo ſafe 
nor ſo convenient as the old. 
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moral Diſcourſes, for running into ſtale Topicks and 
thread bare Quotations, and not handling their Subject 
fully and cloſely : All which Errors I have carefully 
avoided in the following Eſſay, which I have propoſed 
as a Pattern for young Writers to imitate. The 
Thoughts and Obſervations being entirely new, the Quo- 
tations untouched by others, the Subject of mighty Im- 
porlance, and treated with much Order and Perſpicui- 
ty: It bath coſt me a great deal of Time; and I deſire 
L I Wilt accept and conſider it as the utmoſt Effort of 
| my Genius, : 4 
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1 crocoſm, or little World, 12 
in Miniature every Part of the Great: 
| And, in my Opinion, the Body Natu- 
SS SS ral may be compared to the Body Poli- 
hk: And if this be ſo, how can the Epicurean 


Opinion be true, that the Univerſe was formed by 
'A fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms; which I will no 


more believe, than that the accidental Jumbling of 
the Letters in the Alphabet, could fall by Chance in- 


to a moſt ingenious and learned Treatiſe of Philoſo- 


phy. Riſum teneatis Amici, Hor, This falſe O- 
95 muſt needs create many more; it is like an 
rror in the firſt Concoction, which cannot be cor- 
rected in the Second; the Foundation is weak, and 
whatever Superſtructure you raiſe upon it, muſt of 
Neceſſity fall to the Ground. Thus Men are led 
from one Error to another, until with Ixion they em- 
brace a Cloud inſtead of Juno z or, like the Dog in 
the Fable, loſe the Subſtance in gaping at theSha- 
dow. For ſuch Opinions cannot cohere; but like 
the Iron and Clay in the Toes of Nebuchadnezzars 
Image, 
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Image, muſt ſeparate and break in Pieces. I have 
read in a certain Author, that Alexander wept be- 
cauſe he had no more Worlds to conquer; which 
he need not have done, if the fortuitous Concourſe 
of Atoms could create one : But this is an Opinion 
fitter for that many-headed Beaſt, the Vulgar, to 
entertain, than for fo wike a Man as Epicurus; the 
corrupt Part of his Se& only borrowed his Name, 


as the Monkey did the Cat's Claw, to draw the 


Cheſnut out of the Fire. * 5 ; 
HoweveR, the firſt Step to the Cure is to know 
the Diſeaſe 3; and although Truth may be difficult 
to find, becauſe, as the Philoſopher obſerves, ſhe 
lives in the Bottom of a Well; yet we need not, 
like blind Men, grope in open Day-light. I hope, 
I may be allowed, among fo many far more learned 
Men, to offer my Mite, ſince a Stander-by may 
ſometimes, perhaps, ſee more of the Game than he 
that plays it. But I do not think a Philoſopher o- 
bliged to account for every Phænomenon in Nature 
or drown himſelf with Ariſtotle, for not being able 
to ſolve the Ebbing and Flowing of the Tide, in 
that fatal Sentence he paſſed upon himſelf, Quia ie 
non capio, tu capies me. : GEE 
| WHEREIN he was at once the Judge and the 
Criminal, the Accuſer and Executioner. Socrates, 
on the other Hand, who ſaid he knew nothing, was 
pronounced by the Oracle to be the wiſeſt Man in 
me World, © l 
Bur to return from this Digreſſion ; I think it 
as clear as any Demonſtration in Euclid, that Nature 


doth nothing in vain ; if we were able to dive into 


her ſecret Receſſes, we ſhould find that the ſmalleſt 


Blade of Graſs, or moſt contemptible Weed, hath 


its particular Uſe; but ſhe is chiefly admirable in 
ker minuteſt Compoſitions, the leaſt and moſt con- 
temptible 
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temptible Inſect moſt diſcovers the Art of Nature, 
if I may fo call it ; although Nature, which delights 
in Variety, will always triumph over Art: And as 
the Poet obſerves, 


Naturam expellas furca licet, uſque recurret. Hor. 


Bur the various Opinions of Philoſophers, have 


ſcattered through the World as many Plagues of 
the Mind, as Pandora's Box did thoſe of the Body; 


only with this Difference, that they have not left 


Hope at the Bottom. And if Truth be not fled 


with Aſtræa, ſhe is certainly as hidden as the Source 
of Nile, and can be found only in Utopia. Not 
that I would reflect on thoſe wiſe Sages, which 
would be a Sort of Ingratitude ; and he that calls a 
Man ungrateful, ſums up all the Evil that a Man 
can be guilty of. 
MNRnxratum fi dixeris, omnia dicis. 

Bur what I blame the Philoſophers for, (although 

ſome may think it a Paradox) is chiefly their Pride; 


nothing leſs than an 7pſe dixit, and you muſt pin 
your Faith on their Sleeve. And, although Diage- 


nes lived in a Tub, there might be, for ought | 


know, as much Pride under his Rags, as in the fine 


ſpun Garment of the Divine Plato. It is reported 


of this Diogenes, that when Alexander came to ſee 
him, and promiſed to give him whatever he would 
aſ ; the Cynick only anſwered, Take not from me, 
what thou canſt not give me; but ſtand from betwee! 
me and the Light ; which was almoſt as extravagant 
as the Philoſopher that flung his Money into the 
Sea, with this remarkable SAYING m——_— | 1 
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How different was this Man from the Uſurer, 
who being told his Son would ſpend all he had got, 
replied, He cannot take more Pleaſure in ſpending, 


than I did in getting it, Theſe Men could lee the 


Faults of each other, but not their own z thoſe they 
flung into the Bag behind; Non videmus id mantice 
quod a tergo eft, I may, perhaps, be cenſured for 
my free Opinions, by thoſe carping Momus's, whom 
Authors worſhip as the Indians do the Devil, for 
Fear. They will endeavour to give my Reputation 
as many Wounds as the Man in the Almanack ; 
but I value it not; and perhaps, like Flies, they 
may buz ſo often about the Candle, until they burn 
their Wings. They muſt pardon me, if I venture 
to give them this Advice, not to rail at what they 
cannot underſtand ; it doth but diſcover that ſelt- 
tormenting Paſſion of Envy; than which, the great- 
eſt Tyrant never invented a more cruel Torment. 


Invidia Siculi non invenere Tyranni 
Tormentum majus. Juven. 


I mvsT beſo bold, to tell my Criticks and Wit- 
lings, that they are no more Judges of this, than a 
Man that is born blind can have any true Idea of 
Colours. I have always oblerved, that your empty 
Veſſels ſound loudeſt : I value their Laſhes as little 
as the Sea did when Azrxes whipped it. The ut- 
moſt Favour a Maa can expect from them, is that 
which Polyphemus promiſed Ulyſſes, that he would 
devour him the laſt: They think. to ſubdue a Wri- 
ter, as Ceſar did his Enemy, with a Veni, vidi, vici. 
I confeſs, I value the Opinion of the judicious Few, 
a Rimer, a Dennis, or a Warwick; but for the reſt, 
to give my Judgment at once; I think the long 
Diſpute among the Philoſophers about a Vacuum, 

Vel l. ä may 
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may be determined in the Affirmative, that it is to 
be found in a Critick's Head. They are, at beſt, 
but the Drones of the learned World, who devour 
the Honey, and will not work themſelves; and a 
Writer need no more regard them, than the Moon 
does the barking of a little ſenſeleſs Cur. For, in 
ſpight of their terrible Roaring, you may with half 
an Eye diſcover the A, under the Lyon's Skin. 
Bur to return to our Diſcourſe: Demoſthenes be- 
ing aſked, what was the firſt Part of an Orator, re. 
lied, Action: What was the Second, Action: 
hat was the Third, Alion: And fo on ad infini. 
tum. This may be true in Oratory ; but Contem- 
plation, in other Things, exceeds Action. And, 
therefore, a wiſe Man is never leſs alone, than when 
he is alone: 


Nunquam minus ſolus, quam cum ſolus. 


Ax p Archimedes, the famous Mathematician, 
was ſo intent upon his Problems, that he never 
minded the Soldier who came to kill him. There- 
fore, not to detract from the juſt Praiſe which be- 
longs to Orators; they ought to conſider that Na- 
ture, which gave us two Eyes to ſee, and two Ears 
to hear, hath given us but one Tongue to ſpeak; 
wherein, however, ſome do ſo abound ; that the 
Virtuoſi, who have been ſo long in Search for the 
perpetual Motion, may infallibly find it there. 
Som Men admire Republicks ; becauſe, Ora- 
tors flouriſh there moſt, and are the great Enemies 
of Tyranny: But my Opinion is, that one Tyrant 
is better than an Hundred. Beſides, theſe Orators 


inflame the People, whoſe Anger is really but aff 


ſhort Fit of Madneſs. 


Ira 
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Ira furor brevis eſt. Horat. 


Arven which, Laws are like Cobwebs, which 
may catch ſmall Flies, but let Waſps and Hornets 


break through. But, in Oratory, the greateſt Art 
is to hide Art. : 


Artis eft celare Artem. 
BuT this muſt be the Work of Time; we muſt 


lay hold on all Opportunities, and let flip no Occa- 
ſion, elſe we ſhall be forced to weave Penelope's 


Web; unravel in the Night what we ſpun in the 


Day. And, therefore, I have obſerved that Time 


is painted with a Lock before, and bald behind; 


ſignifying thereby, that we muſt take Time (as we 
fay) by. the Forelock ; for when it is once paſt, 
there 1s no recalling it. 

TRE Mind of Man is, at firſt, (if you will par- 
don the Expreſſion) like a Tabula raſa; or like 
Wax, which while it is ſoft, is capable of any Im- 
preſſion, until Time hath hardened it. And at 


length Death, that grim Tyrant, ſtops us in the 


Midft of our Career, The greateſt Conquerors 
have at laſt been conquered by Death, which ſpares 
none from the Sceptre to the Spade. 


Mors omnibus communis, 


Alt Rivers go to the Sea, but none return from 
it. Aerxes wept when he beheld his Army; to 
conſider that in leſs than an hundred Years, they 
would be all dead. Anacreon was choked with a 


| Grape-ſtone ; and violent Joy kills as well as vio- 


lent Grief, There is nothing in this World con- 
ſtant, but Inconſtancy ; yet Plato thought, that if 
N 2 Virtue 
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Virtue would appear to the World in her own na- 
tive Dreſs, all Men would be enamoured with her. 
But now, ſince Intereſt governs the World, and 
Men neglect the Golden Mean, Jupiter himſelf, if 
he came on the Earth, would be deſpiſed, unleſs it 
were as he did to Danae, in a golden Shower. For 
Men, now-a-Days, worſhip the riſing Sun, and not 
the Setting. 


Donec eris felix, multos numerabis amicos. 


Tnus have I, in Obedience to your Command, 
ventured to expoſe my ſelf to Cenſure in this criti. 
cal Age. Whether I have done Right to my Sub- 
ject, muſt be left to the Judgment of the learned 
Reader: However, I cannot but hope, that my at. 
tempting of it may be an Encouragement for ſome 
able Pen to perform it with more Succeſs. 


E Nee. 


A 

PROPOSAL 
HON: 

" | Corredting, Improving, and Aſcertain- 

ins the Engliſh Tongue: 


IN A 
Letter to the Moſt Honourable ROBERT 
Earl of OxFoRD and MoRTIMER, Lord 


2 High-Treafurer of Great-Britain. 

ti 5 be 4 
b. It is well known, that if the Queen bad lived a Year or 
ed two longer, the following Propoſal would in all Pro- 
a  bability have taken Effect. For the Lord Treaſurer 
ne had already nominated ſeveral Perſons, without 


Diſtinction of Quality or Party, who were to com- 
poſe a Society for the Purpoſes mentioned by the Au- 
thor , and refolved to uſe his Credit with her Maje- 
ſty, that a Fund ſhould be applyed to ſupport the 


Expence of a large Room, where the Society ſhould- 
But this Scheme fell 
to the Ground, partly by the Diſſentions among the 


meet, and for other Incidents. 


great Men at Court; but chiefly by the lamented 
Death of that gms Princeſs. 


7 o the NM ft Honourable R OBERT Ear of 
Oxronp, Se. 


My Lorp, 
HA I had the Honour of mention- 
2 Tf ing to your Lordſhip ſome Time a- 
go in Converſation, was not a new 


Tre dent or Occaſion, but the Reſult of 
Jong Reflect on; and I hays been confirmed in my 
Sentiments 


Thought, juſt then ſtarted by Acci- 
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Sentiments by the Opinion of ſome yery judicious 
Perſons, with whom I conſulted. They all agreed, 
that nothing would be of greater Uſe towards the 
Improvement of Knowledge and Politeneſs, than 
ſome effectual Method for Correcting, Enlarging, 
and Aſcertaining our Language; and they think it 
a Work very poſſivle to be compaſſed, under the 


Protection of a Prince, the Countenance and En- 
couragement of a Miniſtry, and the Care of proper 


Perſons, choſen for ſuch an Undertaking. I was 
glad to find your Lordſhip's Anſwer in ſo different 
a Style, from what hath been commonly made Uſe 
of on ſuch like Occaſions, for ſome Years paſt ; That 


all fuch-Thoughts muſt be deferred to a Time of Peace: 
A Topick which ſome have carried fo far, that they 


would not have us by any Means think of preſerv- 
ing our Civil or Religious Conſtitution, becauſe we 
are engaged in a War abroad. It will be among 


the diſtinguiſhing Marks of your Miniſtry, My 


Lord, that you had a Genius above all ſuch Re- 


gards; and that no reaſonable Propoſal for the Ho- 


nour, the Advantage, or the Ornament of your 
Country, however foreign to your more immediate 
Office, was ever neglected by you. I confeſs, the 
Merit of this Candour and Condeſcenſion is very 
much leſſened; becauſe your Lordſhip hardly 
leaves us room to offer our good Wiſhes ; remov- 
ing all our Difficulties, and ſupplying our Wants, 
_ faſter than the moſt viſionary De can adjuſt 
his Schemes. And therefore, my Lord, the Deſign 
of this Paper is not ſo much to offer you Ways and 


Means, as to complain of a Grievance, the redreſ- 


ſing of which is to be your own Work, as much as 
that of paying the NVation's Debts, or opening a 
Trade into the South Sea; and although not of ſuch 
immediate Benefit, as either of theſe, or any other 


of 
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of your glorious Actions, yet Perhaps in future 
Ages not leſs to your Honour. 

My Lord, I do here, in the Name of all the 
learned and polite Perſons of the Nation, complain 
to your Lordſhip as Firſt Miniſter, that our Lan- 
guage is extremely imperfect ; that its daily Im- 
provements are by no Means in Proportion to its 
daily Corruptions; that the Pretenders to poliſh 
and refine it, have chiefly multiplied Abuſes and 
Abſurdities; and, that in many Inſtances, it offends 
againſt every Part of Grammar. But left your 
Lordſhip ſhould think my Cenſure too _ I 
ſhall take Leave to be more particular. 

IBELIEVE your Lordſhip will * with me in 
the Reaſon, why our Language is leſs refined than 
| thoſe of Ttaly, Spain, or France. It is plain, that 
the Latin Tongue in its Purity was never in this 
Iſland ; towards the Conqueſt of which, few or no 


Attempts were made until the Time of Claudius: 


Neither was that Language ever fo vulgar in Bri- 
tain, as it is known to have been in Gaul and Spain. 
Further, we find that the Roman Legions here, were 
at length all recalled to help their Country againſt 
the Goths, and other barbarous Invaders. Mean 
Time, the Britons left to ſhift for themſelves, and 
daily harraſſed by cruel Inroads from the Picts, were 
forced to call in the Saxons for their Defence z who 
conſequently reduced the greateſt Part of the Iſland 
to their own Power, drove the Britons into the moſt 
remote and mountainous Parts; and the reſt of the 
Country, in Cuſtoms, Religion, and Language, be- 
came wholly Saxon. This I take to be the Reaſon 
why there are more Latin Words remaining in the 
Britiſh Tongue than in the old Saxon; which, ex- 
cepting ſome few Variations in the Orthography, 
is the ſame in moſt original Words with our preſent 

Engliſh, 
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Engliſh, as well as with the German and other Nor- 

thern Dialects. | 
EDWARD the Confeſſor having lived long in 

France, appears to be the firſt who introduced an 


* \ 
Mixture of the French Tongue with the Saxon the 


Court affecting what the Prince was fond of, and 
others taking it up for a Faſhion, as it is now with 
us. William the Conqueror proceeded much further; 
bringing over with him vaſt Numbers of that Na- 
tion, ſcattering them in every Monaſtery, giving 
them great Quantities of Land, directing all Plead- 
ings to be in that Language, and endeavouring to 


make it univerſal in the Kingdom. This, at leaſt, ' 


is the Opinion generally received: But your Lord- 
ſhip hath fully convinced me, that the French 
Tongue made yet a greater Progreſs here under 
Harry the Second, who had large Territories on that 
Continent, both from his Father and his Wife; 
made frequent Journeys and Expeditions thither, 
and was always attended with a Number of his 
Countrymen, Retainers at his Court. For ſome 
Centuries after, there was a conſtant Intercourſe be- 
tween France and England, by the Dominions we 
poſſeſſed there, and the Conqueſts we made: So 
that our Language, between two and three hundred 
Years ago, ſeems to have had a greater Mixture 
with the French than at preſent ; many Words ha- 
ving been afterwards rejected, and ſome ſince the 
Time of Spencer; although we have ſtill retained 
not a few, which have been long antiquated in 
France. I could produce ſeveral Inſtances of both 
Kinds, if it were of any Uſe or Entertainment. 
To examine into the ſeveral Circumſtances, by 
which the-Language of a Country may be altered, 
would force me to enter into a wide Field, I ſhall 
only obſerve, that the Latin, the Freuch, and the 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh, ſeem to have undergone the ſame Fortune. 
The firſt, from the Days of Romulus to thoſe of 
Julius Ceſar, ſuffered perpetual Changes; and by 
what we meet in thoſe Authors who occaſionally 
ſpeak on that Subject, as well as from certain Frag- 
mgnts of old Laws; it is manifeſt that the Latin, 
three hundred Years before Tully, was as unintelli- 
gible in his Time, as the Engliſh and French of the 
ſame Period are now: And theſe two have changed 
as much ſince Milliam the Conqueror, (which is 
but little leſs than ſeven hundred Years) as the La- 


in appears to have done in the like Term. Whe- 


ther our Language, or the French, will decline as 
faſt as the Roman did, is a Queſtion that would per- 
haps admit more Debate than it is worth. There 
were many Reaſons for the Corruptions of the laſt: 
As the Change of their Government to a Tyranny, 
which ruined the Study of Eloquence ; there being 
no further Uſe or Encouragement for popular Ora- 
tors: Their giving not only the Freedom of the 
City, but Capacity for Employments, to ſeveral 
Towns in Gaul, Spain, and Germany, and other di- 
{tant Parts as far as Aſia; which brought a great 
Number of foreign Pretenders into Rome: The ſla- 
viſh Diſpoſition of the Senate and People; by 
which the Wit and Eloquence of the Age were 
wholly turned into Panegyrick, the moſt barren of 
all Subjects: The great Corruption of Manners, 
and Introduction of foreign Luxury, with foreign 
Terms to expreſsit: With ſeveral others that might 
be aſſigned : Not to mention thoſe Invaſions from 
the Goths and Vandals, which are too obvious to in- 
ſiſt on. 236 

THE Roman Language arrived at great Perfec- 
tion before it began to decay: The French, for theſe 


laſt fifty Years, hath been poliſhing as much as it 


will 
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will bear; and appears to be declining by the na- 
tural Inconſtancy of that People, as well as the Af- 
fectation of ſome late Authors, to introduce and 
multiply Cant Words, which 1s the moſt ruinous 
Corruption in any Language. La Bruyere, a late 
celebrated Writer among them, makes Uſe of ma- 
ny new Terms which are not to be found in any of 
the common Dictionaries before his Time. But the 
Engliſh Tongue is not arrived to ſuch a Degree of 

Perfection, as, upon that Account, to make us a 
prehend any Thoughts of its Decay: And if it 
were once refined to a certain Standard, perhaps 
there might be Ways to fix it for ever, or at leaſt 
until we are invaded, and made a Conqueſt by ſome 
other State: And even then, our beſt Writings 
might probably be preſerved with Care, and grow 
into Eſteem, and the Authors have a Chance for 
Immortality. | | 
Bur, without ſuch great Revalutions as theſe, (to 
which we are, I think, leſs ſubject than Kingdoms 
upon the Continent,) I ſee no abſolute Neceſlity 
why any Language ſhould be perpetually chang- 
ing; for we find many Examples to the contrary, 
From Homer to Plutarch, are above a thouſand 
Years; ſo long, at leaſt, the Purity of the Greek 
Tongue may be allowed to laſt; and we know not 
how far before. The Grecians ſpread their Colo- 
nies round all the Coaſts of Aſia Minor, even to the 
Northern Parts, lying towards the Euxine; in every 
Iſland of the Agean Sea, and ſeveral others in 
the Mediterranean ; where the Language was = 
ſerved entire for many Ages, after they themſelves 
became Colonies to Rome, and until they were over- 
run by the barbarous Nations, upon the Fall of 
that Empire. The Chineſe have Books in their 
Language above two thouſand Years old; _ 
| | ve 


ir 
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have the frequent Conqueſts of the Tartars been a- 

ble to alter it. The German, Spaniſh, and Italian, 

have admitted few or no Changes for ſome Ages 
faſt. The other Languages of Europe I know no- 
thing of; neither is there any Occaſion to conſider 
them. | 

_ Havine taken this Compaſs, I return to thoſe 
Conſiderations upon our own Language, which I 
would humbly offer your Lordſhip, The Period 
wherein the Engli Tongue received moſt Improve- 
ment, I take to commence with the Beginning of 
Queen Elizabeth's Reign, and to conclude with the 
great Rebellion in Forty-two. It is true, there was 
a very ill Taſte both of Style and Wit, which pre- 
vailed under King James the Firſt z but that ſeems 
to have been corrected in the firſt Years of his Suc- 
ceſſor z who, among many other Qualifications of 
an excellent Prince, was a great Patron of Learning. 
From that great Rebellion to this preſent Time, I 


am apt to doubt whether the Corruptions in our 


Language have not, at leaſt, equalled the Refine- 
ments of -it, and theſe Corruptions very few of the 


beſt Authors in our Age have wholly eſcaped, Du- 
10 the Uſurpation, ſuch an Infuſion of Enthuſia- | 


ſick Jargon prevailed in every Writing, as was 
not ſhaken off in many Years after, To this ſuc- 
ceeded that Licentiouſneſs which entered with the 
Reſtoration; and from infefting our Religion and 
Morals, fell to corrupt our Language : Which laſt, 
was not like to be much improved by thoſe, who, 
at that Time, made up the Court of King Charles 
the Second; either ſuch who had followed him in 
his Baniſhment, or who had been altogether conver- 
lant in the Diale& of thoſe Fanatick Times; or young 
Men, who had been educated in the ſame Compa- 
ny; fo that the Cort, which uſed to be the _ 
dar 
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dard of Propriety, and Correctneſs of Speech, was 
then, and I think hath ever ſince continued the 
worlt School in England, for that Accompliſhment, 
and ſo will remain, until better Care be taken in 
the Education of our young Nobility ; that they 
may ſet out into the World with ſome Foundation 
of Literature, in order to qualify them for Patterns 


of Politeneſs. The Conſequence of this Defect up- 


on our Language, may appear from the Plays, and 
other. Compoſitions, written for Entertainment, 
within fifty Years. paſt ; filled with a Succeſſion of 
affected Phraſes, and new conceited Words, either 
borrowed from the current Style of the Court, or 
from thoſe, who, under the Character of Men of 
Wit and Pleaſure, pretended to give the Law. 
Many of theſe Refinements have already been long 
antiquated, and are now hardly intelligible; which 


is no Wonder, when they were the Product only 


of Ignorance and Caprice. 

IAE never known this great Town without 
one or more Dunces of F igure, who had Credit e- 
nough to give Riſe to ſome new Word, and pro- 
pagate it in moſt Converſations; although it had 
neither Humour nor Significancy. If it ſtruck the 
preſent Taſte, it was ſoon transferred into the Plays, 
and current Scribbles of the Week, and became an 
Addition to our Language; while the Men of 
Wit and Learning, inſtead of early obviating ſuch 
Corruptions, were too often ſeduced to imitate on 
comply with them. 

THERE is another Set of Men, who "Ss contri- 
buted very much to the ſpoiling of the Engliſh 
Tongue; I mean the Poets, from the Time of the 
Reſtoration. . Theſe. Gentlemen, although they 
could not be inſenſible how much our Language was 
Already overſtocked with Monoſyliables; yet to ſave 

Time 
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Time and Pains, introduced that barbarous Cuſtom 
of abbreviating Words, to fit them to the Meaſure 
of their Verſes; and this they have frequently done, 
ſo very 1njudiciouſly, as to form ſuch harſh unhar- 
monious Sounds, that none but a Northern Ear 


could endure. They have joined the moſt obdurate 


Conſonants, without one intervening Vowel, only 
to ſhorten a Syllable: And their Taſte became in 
Time ſo depraved, that what was at firſt a poetical 


Licence, not to be juſtified, they made their Choice; 


alledging, that the Words pronounced at length, 
ſounded faint and languid. This was a Pretence to 
take up the ſame Cuſtom in Proſe; ſo that moſt of 


the Books we ſee now-a-days, are full of thoſe 


Manglings and Abbreviations, Inſtances of this 
Abuſe are innumerable : What doth your Lordſhip 
think of the Words, Drudg*'d, Diſturb'd, Rebuk'd, 
Fledg*d, and a thouſand others, every where to be 
met in Proſe, as well as Verſe? Where, by leaving 
out a Vowel to fave a Syllable, we form ſo jarring 
a Sound, and ſo difficult to utter, that I have often 
wondered how it could ever obtain. 

AnoTHER Cauſe (and perhaps borrowed from 
the former) which hath contributed not a little to 
the maiming of our Language, is a fooliſh Opinion, 
advanced of late Years, that we ought to ſpell ex- 
actly as we ſpeak; which beſides the obvious In- 
convenience of utterly deſtroying our Etymology, 
would be a Thing we ſhould never ſee an End of. 
Not only the ſeveral Towns and Counties of Eng- 
land, have a different Way of pronouncing z but e- 
ven here in London, they clip their Words after one 
Manndr about the Court, another in the City, and a 
third in the Suburbs; and in a few Years, it is pro- 
bable, will all differ from themſelves, as Fancy or 


Faſhion-ſhall direct: All which reduced to Wri- 
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ting, would entirely confound Orthography. Yet 
many People are fo fond of this Conceit, that it is 
ſometimes a difficult Matter to read modern Books 
and Pamphlets; where the Words are ſo curtailed, 
and varied from their original Spelling, that who- 
ever hath been uſed to plain Engliſh, will hardly 
know them by Sight. | 

SEVERAL young Men at the Univerſities, terri- 
bly poſſeſſed with the Fear of Pedantry, run into a 
worſe Extreme; and think all Politeneſs to conſiſt 
in reading the daily Traſh ſent down to them from 
hence: This they call knowing the World, and read. 
ing Men and Manners. Thus furniſhed, they come 
up to Town; reckon all their Errors for Accom- 
pliſnments, borrow the neweſt Set of Phraſes; and 
if they take a Pen into their Hands, all the odd 
Words they have picked up in a Coffee-Houſe, or 
a Gaming Ordinary, are produced as Flowers of 
'Style; and the Orthography refined to the utmoſt, 
To this we owe thoſe monſtrous Productions, . which 
under the Names of Trips, Spies, Amuſements, and 
other conceited Appellations, have over-run us for 
ſome Years paſt. To this we owe that ſtrange 
Race of Waits, who tell us they write to the Humour 
of the Age. And I wiſh I could fay, theſe quaint 
Fopperies were wholly abſent from graver Subjett. 
In ſhort, I would undertake to ſhew your Lordſhip 
1everat Pieces, where the Beauties of this Kind are 
fo predominant, that with all your Skill in Lan- 
guages, you could neyer be able either to read or 
underſtand them. | a HED 
Bur l am very much miſtaken, if many of theſe 
- falſe Refinements among us, do not arife from 3 
Principle which would quite deſtroy their Credit, 


if it were well underſtood and conſidered. For I 


am afraid, my Lord, that with all the real good 
| Qualities 
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Qualities of our Country, we are naturally not very 
polite. This perpetual Diſpoſition to ſhorten our 
Words, by retrenching the Vowels, is nothing elſe 
but a Tendency to lapſe into the Barbarity of thoſe 
Northern Nations from whom we are deſcended, 
and whoſe Languages labour all under the ſame De- 
fect. For it is worthy our Obſervation, that the 
Spamards, the French, and the 1talians, although 
derived from the ſame Northern Anceſtors with our- 
ſelves, are, with the utmoſt Difficulty, taught to 
pronounce our Words; which the Swedes and 
Danes, as well as the Germans and the Dutch, at- 
tain to with Eaſe, becauſe our Syllables reſemble 
theirs, in the Roughneſs and Frequency of Conſo- 
nants. Now, as we ſtruggle with an ill Climate to 
improve the nobler Kinds of Fruits ; are at the Ex- 
pence of Walls to receive and reverberate the faint 
Rays of the Sun, and fence againſt the Northern 
Blaſts ; we ſometimes by the Help of a good Soil 
equal the Productions of warmer Countries, who 
have no need to be at ſo much Coſt or Care: It is 
the ſame Thing with reſpect to the politer Arts a- 
mong us; and the ſame Defect of Heat which 
gives a Fierceneſs to our Natures, may contribute 
to that Roughneſs of our Language, which bears 
ſome Analogy to the harſh Fruit of colder Coun- 
tries, For I do not reckon, that we want a Genius 
more than the reſt of our Neighbours : But your 
Lordſhip will be of my Opinion, that we ought to 
ſtruggle with theſe natural Diſadvantages as much 
as we can; and be careful whom we employ, when- 
ever we deſign to correct them; which is a Work 
that hath hitherto been aſſumed by the leaſt quali- 
fed Hands: So that if the Choice had been left to 
me, I would rather have truſted the Refinement of 
our Language, as far as it relates to Sound, to the 


Judg. 
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Judgment of the Women, than of illiterate Court. 
Fops, half-witted Poets, and Univerſity-Boys. 
For, it is plain, that Women in their Manner of 
corrupting Words, do naturally difcard the Conſo- 
nants, as we do the Vowels. What I am going to 
tell your Lordſhip, appears very trifling ; that more 
than once, where ſome of both Sexes were in Com- 
pany, I have perſuaded two or three of each to 
take a Pen and write down a Number of Letters 
Joined together, juſt as it came into their Heads , 
and upon reading this Gibberiſh, we have found 
that which the Men had writ, by the frequent en- 
countering of rough Conſonants, to ſound like 
Higb-Dutch; and the other by the Women, like 
 Ttalian, abounding in Vowels and Liquids, Now, 
although I would by no Means give Ladies the 
Trouble of adviſing us in the Reformation of our 
Language; yet I cannot help thinking, that fince 
they have been left out of all Meetings, except Par- 
ties at Play, or where worſe Deſigns are carried on, 
our Converſation hath very much degenerated. 
| In order to reform our Language: I conceive, 
my Lord, that a free judicious Choice ſhould be 
made of ſuch Perſons, as are generally allowed to 
be beſt qualified for ſuch a Work, without any re- 
gard to Quality, Party, or Profeſſion, Theſe to a 
certain Number, at leaſt, ſhould aſſemble at ſome 
appointed Time and Place, and fix on Rules by 
which they deſign to proceed. What Methods they 
will take, is not for me to preſcribe. Your Lord- 
ſhip, and other Perſons in great Employment, 
might pleaſe to be of the Number : And I am a- 
fraid, ſuch a Society would want your Inſtruction 
and Example, as much as your Protection: For I 
have not without a little Envy, obſerved of late _ 
N Stylo 
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Style of ſome great Miniſters very much to exceed 
that of any other Productions. 

TRE Perſons who are to undertake this Work, 
will have the Example of the French before them, 
to imitate where theſe have proceeded right, and 
to avoid their Miſtakes. Beſides the Grammar- 

art, wherein we are allowed to be very defective, 
they will obſerve many groſs Improprieties, which 
however authorized by Practice, and grown fami- 


lar, ought to be diſcarded. They will find many 


Words that deſerve to be utterly thrown out of our 
Language; many more to be corrected, and per- 
haps not a few, long ſince antiquated, which ought 
to be reſtored, on Account of their Energy and 
Sound. | | 
Bur what I have moſt at Heart, is, that ſome 
Method ſhould be thought on for Aſcertaining and 
Fixing our Language for ever, after ſuch Altera- 
tions are made in it as ſhall be thought requiſite. 
For I am of Opinion, that it is better a Language 
ſhould not be wholly perfect, than that it ſhould 
be perpetually changing; and we muſt give over 
at one Time or other, or at length infallibly change 
for the worſe: As the Romans did, when they be- 
gan to quit their Simplicity of Style for affected Re- 
finements; ſuch as we meet in Tacitus and other 
Authors, which ended by Degrees in many Barba- 
rities, even before the Goths had invaded 7taly. 
THz Fame of our Writers is uſually confined to 
theſe two Iſlands ; and it is hard it ſhould be limit- 
ed in Time as much as Place, by the perpetual Va- 
rations of our Speech. It is your Lordſhip's Ob- 
ſervation, that f it were not for the Bible and Com- 
mon-Prayer-Book in the vulgar Tongue, we ſhould 
hardly be able to underſtand any Thing that was 
written among us an hundred Years ago; which is 
Vol. EL | O certainly 
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certainly true : For thoſe Books being perpetually 
read in Churches, have proved a Kind of Standard 
for Language, eſpecially to the common People, 
And 1 doubt whether the Alterations ſince intro- 
duced, have added much to the Beauty or Strength 
of the Exgliſß Tongue, although they have taken 
off a great deal from that Simplicity, which is one 
of the greateſt Perfections in any Language. You, 
my Lord, who are ſo converſant in the Sacred Wri- 
tings, and ſo great a Judge of them in their Origi- 
nals; will agree, that no Tranſlation our Country 
ever yet produced, hath come up to that of the 
Old and New Teſtament: And by the many bear- 
tiful Paſſages which I have often had the Honour to 
hear your Lordſhip cite from thence, I am per- 
ſuaded that the Tranſlators of the Bible were Ma- 
ſters of an Englifþ Stile much fitter for that Work, 
than any we fee in our preſent Writings ; which I 
tak e to be owing to the Simplicity that runs through 
the Whole. Then, as to the greateſt Part of our 
Liturgy, compiled long before the Tranſlation of 
the Bible now in Uſe, and little altered ſince; there 
ſeem to be in it as great Strains of true ſublime 
 Eloquence, as are any where to be found in our 
Language; which every Man of good Taſte will 
obſerve in the*Commaunion-Service, that of Burial, 
and other Parts. | 1 | 

Bur, where I ſay that I would have our Lan- 
guage, after it is duly correct, always to laſt; 1 do 
not mean that it ſhould never be enlarged : Pro- 
vided, that no Word, which a Society ſhall give 2 
Sanction to, be afterwards antiquated and explod- 
ed, they may have Liberty to receive whatever 
new Ones they ſhall find Occaſion for : Becauſe 
then the old Books will yet be always valuable ac- 
cording to their intriaſick Worth, and not thrown 


aſide 
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aſide on Account of unintelligible Words and Phra- 


ſes, which appear harſh and uncouth, only becauſe 
they are out of Faſhion. Had the Roman Tongue 
continued vulgar in that City until this Time; it 
would have been abſolutely neceſſary, from the 
mighty Changes that have been made in Law and 
Religion ; from the many Terms of Art required 
in Trade and in War; from the new Inventions 
that have happened in the World; from the vaſt 
ſpreading of Navigation and Commerce ; with ma- 
ny other obvious Circumſtances, to have made 
great Additions to that Language; yet the Anti- 
ents would ſtil] have been read, and underſtood 
with Pleaſure and Eaſe. The Greek Tongue re- 
ceived many Inlargements between the Time of 
Homer, and that of Plutarch; yet the former Au- 


thor was probably as well underſtood in Trajan's 


Time, as the latter. What Horace ſays of Words 
going off, and periſhing like Leaves, and new Ones 


coming in their Place, is a Misfortune he laments, 


rather than a Thing he approves: But I cannot ſee 
why this ſhould be abſolutely neceſſary, or if it 
were, what would become of his Monumentum ære 
perenntus. 85 

WRITING by Memory only, as I do at preſent, 
I would gladly keep within my Depth ; and there- 
fore ſhall not enter into further Particulars. Net- 
ther do I pretend more than to ſhew the Uſefulneſs 
of this Deſign, and to make ſome general Obſer- 
vations ; leaving the reſt to that Society, which I 


hope will owe its Inſtitution and Patronage to your 


Lordſhip. Beſides, I would willingly avoid Re- 
petition 3 having about a Year ago, communicated 
to the Publick, much of what I had to offer upon 
this Subject, by the Hands of an ingenious * Gen- 

| A tleman, 
* Mr. Appisox. 
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tleman, who for a long Time did thrice a Week 
divert or inſtru& the Kingdom by his Papers; and 
is ſuppoſed to purſue the ſame Deſign at preſent, 
under the Title of Spectator. This Author, who 


hath tried the Force and Compaſs of our Language 


with ſo much Succeſs, agrees entirely with me in 
moſt of my Sentiments relating to it: So do the 
greateſt Part of the Men of Wit and Learning, 
whom 1 have had the Happineſs to converſe with: 


And therefore I imagine that ſuch a Society would 


be pretty unanimous in the main Points, 
 Yovr Lordſhip muſt allow, that ſuch a Work as 
this, brought to Perfection, would very much con- 
tribute to the Glory of her Majeſty's Reign ; which 
ought to be recorded in Words more durable than 


Braſs, and ſuch as our Poſterity may read a thou- 


ſand Years hence, with Pleaſure as well as Admi- 
ration. I have always diſapproved that falſe Com- 
pliment to Princes; That the moſt laſting Monu- 
ment they can have, is the Hearts of their Subjects. 
It is indeed their greateſt preſent Felicity to reign 
in their Subjects Hearts; but theſe are too periſha- 
ble to preſerve their Memories, which can only be 
done by the Pens of able and faithful Hiſtorians, 
And I take it to be your Lordſhip's Duty, as prime 
Miniſter, to give Order for inſpecting our Lan- 
guage, and rendering it fit to record the Hiſtory 
of ſo great and good a Princeſs. Beſides, my Lord, 
as diſintereſted as you appear to the World, I am 
convinced, that no Man is more in the Power of 3 
prevailing favourite Paſſion than yourſelf; I mean, 


that Deſire of true and laſting Honour, which you 


have borne along with you through every Stage of 
your Life, To this you have often ſacrificed your 
Intereſt, your Eaſe, and your Health : For preſerv- 
ing and increaſing this, you have expoſed _ 

Perſon 
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ſome painful Compiler, who will be at the Trouble 
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Perſon to ſecret Treachery, and open Violence. 
There is not perhaps an Example in Hiſtory of any 
Miniſter, who in ſo ſhort a Time hath performed 
ſd many great Things, and overcome ſo many great 
Difficulties, Now, although I am fully convinced, 
that you fear God, honour your Queen, and love 


your Country, as much as any of your Fellow Sub- 


jects; yet I muſt believe, that the Deſire of Fame 
hath been no inconſiderable Motive to quicken 
you in the Purſuit of thoſe Actions which will beſt 
deſerve it. But, at the ſame Time, I muſt be ſo 
plain as to tell your Lordſhip, that if you will nor 
take ſome Care to ſettle our Language, and put it 
into a State of Continuance ; I cannot promiſe that 
your Memory ſhall be preſerved above an hundred 
Years, further than by imperfect Tradition. 

As barbarous and ignorant as we were in former 


_ Centuries ; there was more effectual Care taken by 


our Anceſtors, to preſerve the Memory of Times 


and Perſons, than we find in this Age of Learning 


and Politeneſs, as we are pleaſed to call it. The 
rude Latin of the Monks is ſtill very intelligible ; 


whereas, had their Records been delivered down 


only in the vulgar Tongue, ſo barren and ſo bar- 
barous, ſo ſubject to continual ſucceeding Changes; 


they could not now be underſtood, unleſs by Anti- 


quaries, who made it their Study to expound them. 
And we muſt, at this Day, have been content with 


ſuch poor Abſtracts of our Engli/þ Story, as labori- 


ous Men of low Genius would think fit to give us: 


And even theſe, in the next Age, would be hke- 


wiſe ſwallowed up in ſucceeding Collections. If 


Things go on at this Rate; all I can promiſe your 


Lordſhip, is, that about two hundred Years hence, 
of 
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of ſtudying old Language, may inform the World, 
that in the Reign of Queen Anne, Robert Earl of 
Oxford, a very wile and excellent Man, was made 


High Treaſurer, and ſaved his Country, which in 


thoſe Days was almoſt ruined by a foreign War, and 
a domeſtick Faction. Thus much he may be able to 
pick out, and willing to transfer into his new Hi- 
ſtory ; but the reſt of your Character, which I, or 
any other Writer, may now value ourſelves by 
drawing; and the particular Account of the great 
Things done under your Miniſtry, for which you 
are already ſo celebrated in moſt Parts of Europe, 
will probably be dropt, on Account of the antiqua- 
ted Style, and Manner they are delivered in. 
How then ſhall any Man, who hath a Genius for 
Hiſtory, equal to the beſt of the Antients, be able 
to undertake ſuch a Work with Spirit and Chear- 
fulneſs, when he conſiders, that he will be read with 
Pleaſure but a very few Years, and in an Age or 
two ſhall hardly be underſtood without an Interpre- 
ter? This is like imploying an excellent Statuary, 
to work upon mouldring Stone. Thoſe who apply 
their Studies to preſerve the Memory of others, 
will always have ſome Concern for their own. And 
J believe it is for this Reaſon, that ſo few Writers 
among us, of any Diſtinction, have turned their 
Thoughts to ſuch a diſcouraging Imployment: 
For the beſt Engliſh Hiftorian muſt lie under this 
Mortification, that when his Style grows antiquated, 
he will be only conſidered as a tedious Relater of 
Facts; and perhaps conſulted in his Turn, among 
other neglected Authors, to furniſh Materials for 
ſome future Collector. ä 33 
1 povsrT your Lordſhip is but ill entertained with 
a few ſcattered Thoughts, upon a Subject that de- 
ſerves to be treated with Ability and Care: How- 
ever, 
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ever, I muſt beg Leave to add a few Words more, 
perhaps not altogether foreign to the fame Matter. 
I know not whether that which I am going to ſay, 
may paſs for Caution, Advice, or Reproach ; any 
of which will be juſtly thought very improper from 
one in my Station, to one in yours. However, I 
mult venture to affirm, that if Genius and Learning 
be not encouraged under your Lordſhip's Admint- 
ſtration, you are the moſt inexcuſable Perſon alive. 
All your other Virtues, my Lord, will be defective 
without this: Your Affability, Candour, and good 
Nature; that perpetual Agreeableneſs of Converſa- 
tion, fo diſingaged in the Midſt of ſuch a Weight 
of Buſineſs and Oppoſition ; even your Juſtice, Pru- 
dence, and Magnanimity, will ſhine leſs bright 
without it, Your Lordſhip is univerſally allowed 
to poſſeſs a very large Portion in moſt Parts of Li- 


terature; and to this you owe the cultivating thoſe _ 
many Virtues, which otherwiſe would have been 
leſs adorned, or in lower Perfection. Neither can 
you acquit yourſelf of theſe Obligations, without. 


letting the Arts, in their Turn, ſhare your Influence 


and Prote&ion. Beſides, who knows but ſome true 


Genius may happen to ariſe under your Miniſtry, 
exortus ut etherius Sol. Every Age might per- 
haps, produce one or two of theſe to adorn it, if 
they were not ſunk under the Cenſure and Obloquy 
of plodding, ſervile, imitating Pedants: I do not 
mean by a true Genius, any bold Writer, who 
breaks through the Rules of Decency to diſtinguiſh 


himſelf by the Singularity of Opinions; but one, 
who upon a deſerving Subject, is able to open new 


Scenes, and. diſcover a Vein of true and noble 
Thinking, which never entered into any Imagina- 
tion before: Every Stroke of whoſe Pen is worth 


all the Paper blotted by Hundreds of others in the 
Compals 
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Compaſs of their Lives. I know, my Lord, your 
Friends will offer in your Defence, that in your pri- 
vate Capacity, you never refuſed your Purſe and 
Credit, to the Service and Support of learned or in- 
genious Men: And that ever ſince you have been in 
publick Imployment, you have conſtantly beſtowed 
your Favours to the moſt deſerving Perſons. But ! 
deſire your Lordſhip not to be deceived : We never 
will admit of theſe Excuſes ; nor will allow your 
private Liberality, as great as it 1s, to attone for 
your exceſſive publick Thrift. But here again, I 
am afraid moſt good Subjects will interpoſe 1n your 
Defence, by alledging the deſperate Condition you 
found the Nation in, and the Neceſſity there was 
for ſo able and faithful a Steward, to retrieve it, if 


poſſible, by the utmoſt Frugality. We grant all 


this, my Lord ; but then, it ought likewiſe to be 
conſidered, that you have already ſaved ſeveral Mil- 
lions to the Publick ; and that what we. aſk is too 
inconſiderable to break into any Rules of the ſtrict- 


eſt good Huſbandry. The French King beſtows 


about half a Dozen Penſions to learned Men in ſe- 


veral Parts of Europe; and perhaps a Dozen in his 


own Kingdom ; which, in the Whole, do probably 
not amount to half the Income of many a private 

Commoner in England ; yet have more contributed 
to the Glory of that Prince, than any Million he 
hath otherwiſe imployed. For Learning, like all 
true Merit, is eaſily fatisfied ; whilſt the Falſe and 
Counterfeit is perpetually craving, and never thinks 
it hath enough. The ſmalleſt Favour given by a 
creat Prince as a Mark of Eſteem, to reward the 
Endowments of the Mind, never fails to be return- 
ed with Praiſe and Gratitude, and loudly celebrated 
to the World. I have known, ſome Years ago, ſe- 
veral Penſions, given to particular Perſons, (how de- 

N 85 ſervedly 
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ö ſervedly I ſhall not enquire) any one of which, if 
divided into ſmaller Parcels, and diſtributed by the 
Crown to thoſe who might, upon Occaſion, diſtin- 
uiſh themſelves by ſome extraordinary Production 


2 S 


of Wit or Learning; would be amply ſufficient to 
anſwer the End. Or, if any ſuch Perſons were a- 
[ bove Money, (as every great Genius certainly is, 
r with very moderate Conveniencies of Life) a Me- 
r dal, or ſome Mark of Diſtinction, would do full 
r as well. 

[ Bur I forget my Province; and find my ſelf 
r turning Projector before I am aware ; although it 
U be one of the laſt Characters under which I ſhould 
8 deſire to appear before your Lordſhip ; eſpecially 
if when I have the Ambition of aſpiring to that of 
being with the greateſt Reſpect and Truth, 

e | | 

. My LORD, 

0 

- Your LoxRDSHIP's 

8 | 

— | Maſt Obedient, Moſt Obliged, 

18 ; 

y And moſt Humble Servant, 

e 

d | 
x J. SWIFT. 
Il 

d Lon Dox, Feb. 

5 22, 1711-12 
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PREDICTION 


WERLE7N 


Britiſh WIZARD, 


Written above a thouſand Years ago, and relating 
to the Lear 1709. 


With Explanatory Notes. By T. N. Philomath. 


he 


— 


Written in the Vear 1709. 


A AST Year was publiſhed a Paper of 
& Predictions, pretended to be written 
by one Jaac Bickerſtaff, Eſq; but the 
true Delign of it was to ridicule the 
Art of Aſtrology, and expoſe its Pro- 
feſſors as ignorant, or Impoſtors. Againſt this Im- 


putation, 
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putation, Dr. Partrige hath learnedly vindicated 


himſelf in his Almanack for that Year. 
For a farther Defence of this famous Art, I 
have thought fit to preſent the World with the fol- 
lowing Prophecy. The Original is ſaid to be of 
the famous Merlin. who lived about a thouſand 
Years ago: And the following Tranſlation is two 
hundred Years old ; for it ſeems to be written near 
the End of Henry the Seventh's Reign. I found it 
in an old Edition of Merlin's Prophecies; imprint- 
ed at London by Johan Haukyns, in the Year 1530, 
Page 39. I ſet it down Word for Word in the old 
Orthography, and ſhall take Leave to ſubjoin a few 


explanatory Notes. 


S ken and TEN addyd to NINE, 


Df Fraunce hir Moe this is the Sygne, 
Tamys Ryvere twys y-frozen, 


Walke ſans wetyng Shoes ne Hoſen, 


Then cometh foorthe, Ich underſtonde, 
From Towne of Stoffe to fattyn Londe, 
An herdie Chiktan, woe the Morne, 
To Fraunce, that evere he was borne. 
Then ſhall the Fyſhe beweyle his Boſle 3 _ 
Nor ſhall grin Berrys make up the Loſle, 
Ponge Symnele ſhall again mifcarry: 
nd Norways Pryd again ſhall marry.' 
And from the Tree where Bloſums fele, 
Rike Fruit ſhall come, and all is wele. 
Reaums ſhall daunce Honde in Bonde, 
And it ſhall be merye in old Inglonde. 
Then old Inglonde ſhall be no moꝛe, 
And no Man ſhall be ſorte therefore. 
Geryon fhail have three hedes agayne, 


Till Hapsburge makyth them but twayne. 


Explanatory 
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Explanatory NOTES. 


Seven and Ten. This Line deſcribes the Year 
when theſe Events ſhall happen. Seven and Ten 
make Seventeen, which I explain Seventeen Hun. 
dred, and this Number added to Nine makes the 
Year we are now in; for it muſt be underſtood of 
the Natural Year, which begins the Firſt of Ja. 
zuary. | 
Tamys Ryvere twys, &c. The River Thame; 
frozen twice in one Year, ſo as Men to walk on it, 
is a very ſignal Accident; which perhaps hath not 
fallen out for ſeveral hundred Years before; and is 
the Reaſon why ſome Aſtrologers have thought 
that this Prophecy could never be fulfilled; becauſe 
they imagined ſuch a Thing could never happen in 
our Climate. | | 
From Toune of Stoffe, &c. This is a plain De- 
fignation of the Duke of Marlborough. One Kind 
of Stuff uſed to fatten Land is called Marle, and 
every Body knows, that Borough is a Name for a 
Town; and this Way of Expreſſion is after the 
uſual dark Manner of old Aſtrological Predictions. 
Then ſhall the Fyſhe, &c. By the Fiſh is under- 
ſtood the Dauphin of France, as the King's eldeſt 
Sons are called: It is here ſaid, he ſhall lament the 
Loſs' of the Duke of Burgundy, called the Boſe, 
which is an old Eugliſb Word for Hump-fhoulder, 
or Crooł- back, as that Duke is known to be: And 
the Prophecy ſeems to mean, that he ſhould be 
overcome or ſlain, By the Grin Berrys, in the next 
Line, 1s meant the young Duke of Berry, the Dau- 
Pbin's third Son, who ſhall not have Valour or For- 
tune enough to ſupply the Loſs of his eldeſt Brother. 
© | e 
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Youge Symnele, &c. By Symnele is meant the 


pretended Prince of Wales; who, if he offers to at- 


tempt any Thing againſt England, ſhall miſcarry as 
he did before. Lambert Symnel, is the Name of a 
young Man noted in our Hiſtories for perſonating 
the Son (as I remember) of Edward the Fourth. 
And Norways Pryd, &c. I cannot gueſs who is 
meant by * Norway's Pride, perhaps the Reader 
may, as well as the Senſe of the two following 
Lines. | 

Reaums ſhall, &c. Reaums, or as the Word 
is now, Realms, is the old Name for Kingdoms : 
And this is a very plain Prediction of our happy 
Union, with the Felicities that ſhall attend it. It is 
added, that Old England ſhall be no more, and yet 
no Man ſhall be ſorry. for it. And, indeed, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, England is now no more; for the 
whole Iſland is one Kingdom, under the Name of 
Britain. ke, | 

Geryon ſhall, &c. This Prediction, although 
fomewhar obſcure, is wonderfully adapt. Geryon is 
laid to have been a King of Spain, whom Hercules 
ſlew. It was a Fiction of the Poets, that he had 
three Heads, which the Author ſays he ſhall have 
again. That is, Spain ſhall have three Kings; 
which is now wonderfully verified: For, beſides 
the King of Portugal, which properly is Part of 
§pain, there are now two Rivals for Spain; Charles 
and Philip. But Charles being deſcended from the 


Count of Hapſburgh, Founder of the Auſtrian Fami- 


ly, ſhall ſoon make thoſe Heads but two; by over- 
turning Philip, and driving him out of Spain. 
8 SOME 


* Queen Anne. The Prophecy means, that ſhe ſhould 
marry a ſecond Time, and have Children that would live. 
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Sour of theſe Predictions are already fulfilled ; 
and it is highly probable the reſt may be in due 
Time: And, I think, I have not forced the Words, 
by my Explication, into any other Senſe than what 
they will naturally bear. If this be granted, I am 
ſure it muſt be alſo allowed, that the Author (who- 
ever he were) was a Perſon of extraordinary Saga- 
city; and that Aſtrology brought to ſuch Perfecti- 
on as this, is, by no Means, an Art to be deſpiſed; 
whatever Mr. Bickerſtaff, or other merry Gentle- 
men are pleaſed to think. As to the Tradition of 
theſe Lines, having been writ in the Original by 
Merlin; I confeſs, I lay not much Weight upon 
It : Bur it is enough to juſtify their Authority, that 
the Book from whence I have tranſcribed them, 
was printed 170 Years ago, as appears by the Title 
Page. For the Satisfaction of any Gentleman, who 
may be either doubtful of the Truth, or curious to 
be informed; I ſhall give Order to have the very 
Book ſent to the Printer of this Paper, with Direc- 


tions to let any Body ſee it that pleaſeth; becauſe 1 


believe it 1s pretty ſcarce, 


nis DH OY BD Be Boy Q ky NR, SE > S 


We 


| We have added out of the Preface to 
| the fourth Volume of Tatlers, what 
| is there ſaid of the Author. 


N the laſt TaTLER, I promiſed ſome 
Explanations of Paſſages and Perſons 
mentioned in this Work, as well as ſome 
Account of the Aſſiſtauces I bave had in 
the Performance. 1 ſhall do this in very 
few Words 3 for when a Man bas no Defign but 10 
ſpeak plain Truth, he may ſay @ great deal in à very 
narrow Compaſs. I have, in the Dedication of the 
firſt Volume, made my Acknowledgements 10 Dr. 
SWIFT, whoſe pleaſant Writings, in the Name of 
Bickerſtaff, created an Inclination in the Town to- 
wards any Thing that could appear in the ſame Diſ- 
guiſe, I muſt acknowledge alſo, that at my firſt enter- 
ing upon this Work, a certain uncommon Way of Think- 
ing, and a Turn in Converſation peculiar io that agree- 
able Gentleman, rendered his Company very advanta- 
geous to one, whoſe Imagination was to be continuall 

employed upon obvious and common Subjects, altbough 
at the ſame Time obliged to treat of them in a new and 
unbeaten Method. His Verſes on the Shower in 
Town, and the Deſcription of the Morning, are 
Inſtances of the Happineſs of that Genius, which could 
raiſe ſuch pleaſing Ideas upon Occaſions ſo barren to an 
ordinary Invention, 


po „ &w ee 


le | | THE 


NUMBER CCXXX. 


. 


This TATLER relating to the ſame Subject contained 
in the Letter to the Lord High-Treaſurer, was 
_ thought proper io be prefixed to the ſaid Letter. I. 
is Well known, that the Author writ ſeveral T aT- 
LERS, and fome SPECTATORS; and furniſhed 
Hints for many more. Particularly, The Tables 
of Fame, The Life and Adventures of a Shilling, 
The Account of England by an Indian King, 
and ſome others. But, as we are informed, he 


would never tell bis beſt Friends the particular Papers. 


Thurſday, S eptember 28, 17 10. 


From m wn Apartment, Sept. 27. 


„ Y ye 


EE HE following Letter hath laid before 


me many great and manifeſt Evils, 


eee 
U 
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overlooked ; but they open to me 4 
very buſy Scene, and it will require 
no imall Care and Application to amend Errors 


which are become ſo univerial. The — 
| FT 


in the World of Letters, which I had © 
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of Politeneſs, is expoſed in this Epiſtle with a great 


deal of Wit and-Diſcexament ; ſo that, whatever 


Diſcourſes I may fall into hereafter upon the Sub- 
jects the Writer treats of, I ſhall at preſent lay the 
Matter before the World, without the leaſt Altera- 
tion. from the Words of my Correſpondent. 


To ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Eq; 
SIR, 


6 ERE are ſome Abuſes among us of great 


Conſequence, the Reformation of which is pro- 
perly your Province; although, as far as I have been 
converſant in your Papers, you have not yet conſidered 
them, Theſe are the deplorable Ignorance that for 
fome Years hath reigned among our Engliſh Writers ; 
the great Depravity of our Taſte; and the continual 
Corruption of our Style. I ſay nothing here of thoſe 
who handle particular Sciences, Divinity, Law, Phy- 
fick, and the lite; I mean the Traders in Hiſtory and 
Politicks, and the Belles Lettres; together with thoſe 
by whim Books are not tranſlated, but (as the common 


. Expreſſions are) Done out of French, Latin, or other 


Languages, and made Engliſh. I cannot but obſerve 
1% you, that until of late Nears, a Grub-ſtreet Book 
was always bound in Sheep Skin, with ſuitable Print and 
Paper; the Price never above a Shilling ;, and taken 
off wholly by common Tradeſmen, or Ccuntry Pedlars. 
But now they appear in all Sizes and Shapes, and in 
all Places : They are handed about from Lapfuls in 
every Coffee- Houſe to Perſons of Quality; are ſhewn 
in Weſtminfter- Hall, and the Court of Requeſts. 
You may ſee them gilt, and in Royal Paper of five or 
fix hundred Pages, and rated accordingly. I would 
engage to furniſh you with a Catalogue of Engliſh 
Books, publiſhed within the Compaſs of ſeven Nears 
. F : paſt, 
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paſt, which at the firſt Hand would coſt you an hun- 
dred Pounds; wherein you ſhall not be able to find ten 
Lines together of common Grammar, or common Senſe, 

Theſe two Evils, Ignorance, and want of Taſte, 
have produced a Third; I mean the continual Corrup- 
tion of our Engliſh Tongue; which, without ſome 
timely Remedy, will ſuffer more by the falſe Refine- 
ments of twenty Tears paſt, than it hath been improv- 
ed in the foregoing Hundred. And this is what 1 de- 
ſign chiefly to enlarge upon; leaving the former Evil; 
to your Animadverſion. | | 1 

But, inſtead of giving you a Liſt of the late Refine- 
ments erept into our Language; I here ſend you the 
Copy of a Letter I received ſome Time ago from a moſt 
accompliſhed Perſon in this Way of Writing; upon 
which I ſhall make ſome Remarks. It is in theſe 
Terms : 


STR, | | | 

Cou'dn't get the Things you ſent for all about 
1 © Town I zho*t to ha come down my 
elf, and then Pd ha* brot um: but I Ha''n't don't, 
and I believe I can't dot, that's pozz— Tom 
begins to-g/*mſelf Airs, becauſe hes going with the 
Plenepo s. Tis ſaid the French King will 
bamboozel us agen, whieh cauſes many Speculations. 
The Facks, and others of that Kidney, are very 
* uppiſh, and alert upon't, as you may lee by their 
« Phizz's. Will Hazard has got the Hipps, ha- 
ving loſt 20 the Tune of five Hundr'd Pound, 0 
he underſtands Play very well, 0 Body better. 


Ga GK ‚ A UW A A AR 


* He has promis't me upon Rep to leave off Play; 


but you know *tis a Weakneſs He's too apt to give 
into, tho he has as much Wit as any Man, 10 body 
* more. He has lain incog ever ſince. — The 
Mobb's very quiet with us now: I believe you 

| tho't 
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« tho't I banter'd you in my laſt like a Country Put. 


© '——]I fart leave Town this Month, Sc. 


Tris Letter is in every Point an admirable Pat- 
tern of the preſent polite Way of Writing ; nor is 
it of leſs Authority for being an Epiſtle: You may 
gather every Flower of it, with a Thouſand more 
of equal Sweetneſs, from the Books, Pamphlets, and 
ſingle Papers, offered us ever Day in the Coffe=- 
Houſes: And theſe are t Beauties introduced 0 
ſupply the Want of Wit, Senſe, Humour and 
Learning; which formerly were looked upon as 
Qualifications for a Writer. If a Man of Wir, wha 
died forty Years ago, were to rife from the Grave 
on Purpoſe; how world he be able to read this 
Letter? And after he had got through that Diffi- 
culty, how would he be able to underitand it? The 
firſt Thing that ſtrikes your Eye, is the Breaks at 
the End of almoit every Sentence; of which I 
know not the Uſe, only that it is a Refinement, and 
very frequently practiſed. Then you will obſerve 
the Abbreviations and Eliſions, by which Conſo- 
nants of moſt obdurate Sound are joined together, 
without one ſoftening Vowel to intervene: And all 
this only to make one Syllable of two, directly con- 
trary to the Example of the Greeks and Romans; 
altogether of the Gothick Strain, and a natural Ten- 
dency towards relapſing into Barbarity, which de- 
lights in Monoſyllables, and uniting of mute Conſo- 
nants; as it is obſervable in all' the Northern Lan- 
guages. And this is ſtill more viſible in the next 
Refinement, which conſiſteth in pronouncing the 
firſt Syllable in a Word that hath many, and diſ- 
miſſing the reſt ; ſuch as Phizz, Hipps, Mobb, Pozz, 
Rep, and many more; when we are already over- 
loaded with Monoſyllables, which are the „ 

2 | of 
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of our Language. Thus we cram one Syllable, 


and cut off the reſt; as the Owl fattened her Mice 
after ſne had bit off their Legs, to prevent them 


from running away; and if ours be the ſame Rea- 
ſon for maiming of Words, it will certainly anſwer 
the End, for I am ſure no other Nation will deſire 
to borrow them. Some Words are hitherto but 
fairly ſplit ; and therefore only in their Way to 
Perfection; as Incog, and Plenipo's: But in a ſhort 
Time, it is to be hoped, they will be further dock- 
ed to Inc. and Plen. This Reflection had made 
me, of late Years, very impatient for a Peace; 
which I believe would fave the Lives of many 


brave Words, as well as Men. The War hath in. 


troduced abundance of Polyſyllables, which will 
never be able to live many more Campaigns. Spe- 
culations, Operations, Preliminaries, Ambaſſadors, Pal- 
liſadoes, Communication, Circumvallation, Battallions, 
as numerous as they are, if they attack us too fre- 
quently in our Coffee-Houſes, we ſhall certainly put 
them to Flight, and cut off the Rear. 

Tx third Refinement obſervable in the Letter! 
ſend you, conſiſteth in the Choice of certain Words 
invented by ſome pretty Fellows, ſuch as Banter, 
Bamboozle, Country Put, and Kidney, as it is there 
applied; ſome of which are now ſtruggling for the 
Vogue, and others are in Poſſeſſion of it. I have 
done my utmoſt for ſome' Years paſt, to ſtop the 

rogreſs of Mob and Banter; but have been plainly 
born down by Numbers, and betrayed by thoſe who 
promiſed to aſſiſt me. 

Ix the laſt Place, you are to take Notice of cer- 
. tain choice Phraſes ſcattered through the Letter; 
ſome of them tolerable enough, until they were 


worn to Rags by ſervile Imitators. You might eaſily 


find 


> „ 
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find them, although they were not in a different 
Print ; and therefore I need not diſturb them. 
THESE are the falſe Refinements in our Style, 
which you ought to correct: Firſt, by Arguments 
and fair Means; but if thoſe fail, I think you are to 
make Uſe of your Authority as Cenſor, and by an 
annual Index Expurgatorius, expunge all Words and 
Phraſes that are offenſive to good Senſe, and con- 
demn thoſe barbarous Mutilations of Vowels and 
Syllables. In this laſt Point, the uſual Pretence is, 
that they ſpell as they ſpeak: A noble Standard for 
Language! To depend upon the Caprice of every 
Coxcomb ; who, becauſe Words are the Cloathing 
of our Thoughts, cuts them out, and ſhapes them 


as he pleaſeth, and changes them oftner than his 


Dreſs. I believe, all reaſonable People would be 
content, that ſuch Refiners were more ſparing of 
their Words, and liberal in their Syllables. On this 
Head, I ſhould be glad you would beſtow ſome 
Advice upon ſeveral young Readers in our Churches; 


who coming up from the Univerſity, full fraught 


with Admiration of our Town Politeneſs, will needs 
correct the Style of their Prayer Books. In reading 
the Abſolution, they are very careful to ſay Pardons 
and Abjolves ; and in the Prayer for the Royal Fa- 
mily, it muſt be enduc' um, enrichum, proſper um, 
and bring um. Then, in their Sermons they uſe all 
the modern Terms of Art; Sham, Banter, Mob, 

Bubble, Bully, Cutting, Shuffling, and Palming : All 
which, and many more of the like Stamp, as I have 
heard them often i in the Pulpit from fore young So- 
phiſters ; ſo J have read them in ſome of thoſe Sermons 


that have made a great Noiſe of late, The Deſign, 


it ſeems, is to avoid the dreadful Imputation of Pe- 
dantry ; to ſhew us, that they know the Town, un- 
derſtand 
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derftand Men and Mamers, and have not been por- 
ing upon old unfaſhionable Books in the Univerſity; 

I sHouULD be glad to ſee you the Inſtrument of 
introducing into our Style, that Simplicity which is 
the beſt and trueſt Ornament of moſt Things in 
human Life, which the politer Ages always aimed 
at in their Building and Dreſs, ( Simplex munditiis) 
as well as their Productions of Wit. It is manifeſt, 
that all new affected Modes of Speech, whether 
borrowed from the Court, the Town, or the Thea- 
tre, are the firi! periſhing Parts in any Language; 
and, as I could prove by many hundred Inſtance:, 
have been ſo in ours. The Writings of Hooker, 
who was a Country Clergyman, and of Parjons tlie 
J-tait, both in the Reign of Queen Elizabe.h ; are 
in a Style that, with very few Allowances, wouid 
not offend any preſent Reader; much more clear 
and intelligible than thoſe of Sir H. Woolon, Sir 
Robert Naunion, Oſborn, Daniel the Hiſtorian, and 
ſeveral others who writ later; but being Men of 
the Court, and affecting the Phraſes then in Faſhion ; 
they are often either not to be underſtood, or ap- 
pear perfectly ridiculous. 

Wrar Remedies are to be applied to theſe Evils, 
I have not Room to conſider ; having, I fear, al- 
ready taken up moſt of your Paper. Beſides, I 
think it is our Office only to repreſent Abuſes, and 
yours to redreſs them. 


Jam, with great Reſpect, 
. 
Dours, GC. 
THE 
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N. B. The two following Tatlers are 
not in the Volumes publiſhed by Sir 
Richard Steele. 9 
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Laceratque, trahitque 1 
Molle pecus. | Virg. 


From Tueſday Jan. 23, to Saturday Fan. 27, 1710. 


FLARE MoncsT other Severities I have met 
e i with from ſome Criticks, the cruelleſt 
; N for an old Man is, that they will not 
let me be at quiet in my Bed, but pur- 
ee - ſt 
ſue me to my very Dreams. I mu 
not dream but when they pleaſe, nor upon long 


Nature , 


continued Swbjects, however viſionary in their own * 
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Nature; becauſe there is a manifeſt Moral quite 
through them, which to produce as a Dream is im 
obable and unnatural. The Pain J might have 


ad from this Objection, is prevented by conſidering 


they have miſſed another, againſt which I ſhould 
have been at a Loſs to defend my ſelf. They might 
have aſked me, whether the Dreams I publiſh can 
properly be called Lucubrations, which is the Name 
J have given to all my Papers, whether in Vo- 
lumes or Half-ſheets: So manifeſt a Contradiction 
in Terminis, that I wonder no Sophiſter ever thought 
of it: But the other is a Cavil. I remember when 
I was a Boy at School, I have often dreamed out 
the whole Paſſages of a Day ; that I rode a Jour- 
ney, baited, ſupped, went to Bed, and roſe the 


Next Morning: And I have known young Ladies 


who could dream a whole Contexture of Adven- 
tures in one Night, large enough to make a Novel. 
In Youth the Imagination is ſtrong, not mixed with 
Cares, not tinged with thoſe Paſſions that moſt di- 
ſturb and confound it; ſuch as Avarice, Ambition, 
and many others. Now, as old Men are ſaid to 


grow Children again, ſo in this Article of Dreaming, 


I am returned to my Childhood. My Imagination 


is at full Eaſe, without Care, Avarice, or Ambition, 


to clog it; by which, among many others, I have 
this Advantage, of doubling the ſmall Remainder 
of my Time, and living four and twenty Hours in 


the Day. However, the Dream I am now going 


to relate, is as wild as can be well imagined, and 
adapted to pleaſe theſe Refiners upon Sleep, with- 
ou: any Moral that I can diſcover, 

Ix happened that my Maid left on the Table in 
* my Bed-Chamber, one of her Story-Books (as ſhe 
© calls them) which I took up, and found full of 


1 ſtrange N fitted to her Taſte and Con- 


0 dition; 
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dition ; of poor Servants who came to be Ladies, 
and Serving-Men of loro Degree, who married Kings 
Daughters. Among other Things, I met this ſage 
Obſervation ; That a Lion would never hurt a 
true Virgin. With this Medley of Nonſenſe in 
my Fancy I went to Bed, and dreamed that a 

Friend waked me in the Morning, and propoſed 
for Paſtime to ſpend a few Hours in ſeeing the 
Pariſh Lions, which he had not done ſince he 


came to Town; and becauſe they ſhewed but 


once a Week, he would not mils the 1 
ty. I faid I "would humour him ; although, 
ſpeak the Truth, I was not fond of thoſe co 


Spectacles; and if it were not ſoancient a Cuſtom, 


founded, as I had heard, upon the wiſeſt Maxims, 
I ſhould be apt to cenſure the Inhumanity of thoſe 
who introduced it. All this will be a Riddle to the 
waking Reader, until I diſcover the Scene my 
Imagination had formed upon the Maxim, That a 
Lion would never hurta true Virgin. I dreamed, 

that by a Law of immemorial Time, a He- Lion 
was kept in every Pariſh at the common Charge, 
and in a Place provided, adjoining to the Church- 
yard; That, before any one of the Fair Sex was 
married, if ſhe affirmed herſelf to be a Virgin, ſhe 
mult on her Wedding Day, and in her Wedding 
Cloaths, perform the Ceremony of going alone 
into the Den, and ſtay an Hour with the Lion let 
looſe, and kept faſting four and twenty Hours on 
purpoſe. At a proper Height, above the Den, 
were convenient Galleries for the Relations and 
Friends of the young Couple, and open to all Spec- 
tators. No Maiden was forced to offer herſelf to 
the Lion; but if ſhe refuſed, it was a Diſgrace to 
marry her, and every one might have Liberty of 
calling hera Whore, And methought it _—_ l 
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uſual a Diverſion to ſee the Pariſh-Lions, as with 
us to go to a Play or an Opera. And it was rec- 
koned convenient to be near the Church, either for 
marrying the Virgin if ſhe eſcaped the Trial, or 
for burying her Bones when the Lion had devour- 
ed the reſt, as he conſtantly did.” 

To go on "therefore with the Dream: We cal- 
led firſt (as I remember) to ſee St. Dunſtan's Lion, 
but we were told they did not ſhew To-day : 
From thence we went to that of Covent-Garden, 


which, to my great Surprize, we found as lean 


as a Skeleton, when I expected quite the con- 
trary ; but the Keeper ſaid it was no Wonder at 
all, becauſe the poor Beaſt had not got an Ounce 
of Woman's Fleſh ſince he came into the Pa- 
riſn. This amazed me more than the other, and 
I was forming to myſelf a mighty Veneration 
for the Ladies in that Quarter of the Town; 
when the Keeper went on, and ſaid, he wonder- 
ed the Pariſh would be at the Charge of main- 
taining a Lion for nothing. Friend, (faid I) do 


you call it nothing to juſtify the Virtue of ſo 


many Ladies, or hath your Lion loſt his diſtin- 


guiſhins Faculty? Can there be any Thing more 


for the Honour of your Pariſh, than that all the 
Ladies married in your Church were pure Vir- 
gins? That is true (ſaid he) and the Doctor 
knows it to his Sorrow; for tliere hath not been 
a Couple married in our Church fince his Wor- 
ſhip came amongſt us. The Virgins hereabouts 
are too wiſe to venture the Claws of the Lion; 
and becauſe no body will marry them, have all 
entered into Vows of Virginity. So that in Pro- 
portion we have much the largeſt Nunnery in the 
whole Town. This Manner of Ladies entering 
into a Vow of Virginity, becauſe they weremot 

* Virgins, 
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* Virgins, I eaſily conceived; and my Dream told 
* me, that the whole Kingdom was full of Nunne- 
« ries, plentifully ſtocked from the ſame Reaſon. 
< W went to ſee another Lion, where we 
* found much Company met in the Gallery : The 
« Keeper told us, we ſhould ſee Sport enough, as 
he called it; and in a little Time, we ſaw a young 
beautiful Lady put into the Den, who walked up 
* towards the Lion with all imaginable Security in 
her Countenance, and looked ſmiling upon her 
Lover and Friends in the Gallery; which I 
* thought nothing extraordinary, becauſe it was ne- 
ver known that any Lion had been miſtaken. 
But however, we were all diſappointed ; for the 
Lion lifted up his right Paw, which was the fatal 
Sign, and advancing forward, ſeized her by the 
Arm, and began to tear it: The poor Lady gave 
« a terrible Shriek, and cried out, The Lion is juſt, 
J am no irue Virgin! Oh! Sappho, Sappho. She 
« could ſay no more; for the Lion gave her the 
* Coup de Grace, by a Squeeze in the Throat, and 
* ſhe expired at his Feet. The Keeper dragged 
c 
0 
« 


away her Body to feed the Animal after the Com- 
pany ſhould be gone ; for the Pariſh-Lions never 
* uſed to eat in publicx. After a little Pauſe, ano- 
ther Lady came on towards the Lion in the ſame 
Manner as the former: We obſerved the Beaſt 
ſmell her with great Diligence; he ſcratched 
* both her Hands with lifting them to his Noſe, 
and laying one of his Claws on her Boſom, drew 
Blood: dee he let her go, and at the ſame 
Time turned from her with a Sort of Contempt, 
at which ſhe was not a little mortified, and re- 
* tired with ſome Confuſion to her F riends i in the 
* Gallery. Methought the whole Company im- 
4 mediately underſtood the * of this; = 
the 
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the Eaſineſs of the Lady had ſuffered her to ad- 
mit certain imprudent and dangerous Familiari- 
ties, bordering too much upon what is criminal; 
neither was it ſure whether .the Lover then pre- 
ſent had not ſome Sharers with him in thoſe 
Freedoms, of which a Lady can never be too 
ſparing. | 

< Tars happened to be an extraordinary Day; 
for a third Lady came into the Den, laughing 


loud, playing with her Fan, toſſing her Head, 
and ſmiling round on the young Fellows in the 


Gallery. However, the Lion leaped on her with 
great Fury, and we gave her for gone; but on 
a ſudden he let go his Hold, turned from her 
as if he were nauicated, then gave her a Laſh 
with his Tail; after which ſne returned to the 
Gallery, not the leaſt out of Countenance: And 
this, it ſeems, was the uſual Treatment of Co- 
quets. 


< I THovenT we had now ſeen enough ; but 


my Friend would needs have us go and viſit one 


or two Lions in the City. We called at two or 


three Dens where they happened not to ſhew ; 


but we generally found half a Score young Girls, 


between eight and eleven Years old, playing 
with each Lion, fitting on his Back, and putting 
their Hands into his Mouth; ſome of them 
would now and then get a Scratch, but we always 
diſcovered, upon examining, that they had been 
hoydening with the young Apprentices. One 


of them was calling to a pretty Girl about twelve 


Years old, who ſtood by us in the Gallery, to 
come down to the Lion, and upon her Refuſal, 
ſaid, Ab, Miſs Betty, we could never get you 10 


come near the Lion, ſince you played at Hoop and 


Hide with my Brother in the Garret. 


« WE 
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© We followed a Couple, with the Wedding 
Folks, going to the Church of St. Mary Av. 
The Lady although well ſtricken in Years, ex- 
tremely crooked we) deformed, was dreſſed out 
beyond the Gaiety of Fifteen ; having jumbled 
together, as I imagined, all the tawdry Remains 
of Aunts, Godmothers, and Grandmothers, for 


<£ ſome Generations paſt : One of the Neighbours 


whiſpered me, that, ſhe was an old Maid, and 
had the cleareſt Reputation of any in the Pariſh. 
There is nothing ſtrange in that, thought I, but 
was much ſurprized, when I obſerved afterwards 
that ſhe went towards the Lion with Diſtruſt and 
Concern. The Beaſt was lying down; but upon 
Sight of her, ſnuffed up his Noſe two or three 
Times, and then giving the Sign of Death, pro- 
ceeded inſtantly ro Execution, In the Midſt of 
her Agonies, ſhe was heard to name the Words, 
Taly and Artifices, with the utmoſt Horror, and 
ſeveral repeated Execrations. And at laſt con- 
cluded, Fool that I was, to put ſo much 9 
in the 7 oughneſs of my Skin. 

Tu Keeper immediately ſet all in Order 
again for another Cuſtomer, which happened to 
be a famous Prude, whom her Parents after long 
Threatnings, and much Perſuaſion, had with the 
extremeſt Difficulty prevailed on to accept a 
young handſome Goldſmith, who might have 
pretended to five times her Fortune. The Fa- 
thers and Mothers in the Neighbourhood uſed to 
quote her for an Example to their Daughters. 


Her Elbows were riveted to her Sides; and her 


whole Perſon ſo ordered, as to inform every Body 
that ſhe was afraid they ſhould touch her. She 
only dreaded to approach the Lion, becauſe it 
was a He One, and abhorred to think a Male 

« Animal 
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Animal ſnould preſume to breathe on her. The 
Sight of a Man at twenty Yards Diſtance made 
her draw back her Head. She always fat upon 
the farther Corner of the Chair, although there 
were ſix Chairs between her and her Lover, and 
< with the Door wide open, and her little Siſter in 
< the Room. She was never ſaluted but at the Tip 
< of her Ear; and her Father had much ado to 
< make her dine without her Gloves, when there 
< was a Man at Table. She entered the Den with 
* 
o 
* 
ol 
o 
3 
Bo 


K 


ſome Fear, which we took to proceed from the 
Height of her Modeſty, offended at the Sight of 
ſo many Men in the Gallery. The Lion behold- 
ing her at a Diſtance, immediately gave the dead- 
ly Sign; at which the poor Creature (methinks I 
ſee her ſtill) miſcarried in a Fright before us all. 
The Lion ſeemed to be ſurprized as much as we, 


< and gave her Time to make her Confeſſion; That 


« ſhe was five Months gone, by the Foreman of ber 
« Father's Shop; that this was her third big Belly; 
and when her Friends aſked, why ſhe would 
venture the Trial? She ſaid, her Nurſe aſſured 
< ber, that a Lion would never hurt a Woman wih 
Child. Upon this I immediately awaked, and 
could not help wiſhing, that the Deputy-Cenſors 
of my late Inſtitution were endued with the ſame 
Inſtinct as theſe Pariſh-Lions. 
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Ingenuas 22 a deliter Artes 
Emollit Mores.— | Ovid. 


From Saturd. Mar. 3, to Tuęſd. March 6, 1710. 


From my own Apartment in Channel-Row, March g. 
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== HOSE inferior Duties of Life which 
BE the French call les petites Morales, or 
the ſmaller Morals, are with us di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the Name of Good 
Manners or Breeding. This I look 
upon, in the General Notion of it, to be a Sort of 
artificial good Senſe, adapted to the meaneſt Capa- 
cities; and introduced to make Mankind eaſy in 
their Commerce with each other. Low and little 

Underſtandings, without ſome Rules of this Kind, 
would 
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would be perpetually wandering into a thouſand In- 
decencies and Irregularities in Behaviour; and in 
their ordinary Converſation fall into the ſame boiſte- 
rous Familiarities that one obſerves amongſt them, 
when a Debauch hath quite taken away the Uſe of 
their Reaſon. In other Inſtances, it is odd to con- 
ſider, that for want of common Diſcretion, the 
very End of Good Breeding is wholly perverted; 
and Civility, intended to make us eaſy, is employ- 
ed in laying Chains and Fetters upon us, in debar- 
ring us of our Wiſhes, and in croſſing our moſt 
reaſonable Deſires and Inclinations. This Abuſe 
reigns chiefly in the Country, as I found to my 
Vexation, when I was laſt there, in a Viſit J made 
to a Neighbour about two Miles from my Couſin, 
As ſoon as I entered the Parlour, they put me in- 
to the great Chair that ſtood cloſe by a huge Fire, 
and kept me there by Force, until I was almoſt 
ſtifled. Then, a Boy came in great Hurry to pull 
off my Boots, which I in vain oppoſed, urging, 
-» that I muſt return ſoon after Dinner. In the mean 
Time, the good Lady whiſpered her eldeſt Daugh- 
ter, and ſlipped a Key into her Hand. The Gir! 
returned inſtantly with a Beer Glaſs half full of 
Aqua Mirabilis and Syrup of Gillyflowers, I took en 
as much as I had a Mind for; but Madam vowed Wi 
I ſhould drink it off, (for ſhe was ſure it would do in 
me good after coming out of the cold Air) and 1 4 
Was forced to obey; which abſolutely took away I E 
my Stomach. When Dinner came in, I hada R 
Mind to fit at a Diſtance from the Fire; but they It 
told me, it was as much as my Life was worth, and I © 
ſet me with my Back juſt againſt it. Although H 
my Appetite were quite gone, I reſolved to force m 
down as much as I could; and defired the Leg of a * 
Pullet. Indeed, Mr. Bickerſtaſt, fays the Lady, N| © 


you. 
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you muſt eat a Wing to oblige me; and ſo put a 


Couple upon my Plate. I was perſecuted at this 
Rate, during the whole Meal. As often as I cal- 
led for Small Beer, the Maſter tipped the Wink, 
and the Servant brought me a Brimmer of October. 
Some time after Dinner, I ordered my Couſin's Man 
who came with me, to get ready the Horſes; but 
it was reſolved I ſhould not ſtir that Night; and 
when I ſeemed pretty much bent upon going, they 
ordered the Stable Door to be locked; and the 
Children hid my Cloak and Boots. The next Que- 
ſtion was, what I would have for Supper? I faid I 
never eat any Thing at Night, but was at laſt in my 
own Defence obliged to name the firſt Thing that 


came into my Head. After three Hours ſpent 


chiefly in Apologies for my Entertainment, inſi- 
nuating to me, That this was the worſt Time of 
© the Year for Proviſions ; that they were at a great 
< Diſtance from any Market; that they were afraid 
I ſhould be ſtarved; and that they knew they 


kept me to my Loſs; the Lady went, and left 


me to her Huſband (for they took ſpecial Care I 
ſhould never be alone.) As ſoon as her Back was 
turned, the little Miſſes ran backwards and forwards 
every Moment; and conſtantly as they came in or 


went out, made a Courteſy directly at me, which 


in good Manners I was forced to return with a Bow, 
and Wur humble Servant pretty Miſs. Exactly at 
Eight the Mother came up, and diſcovered by the 
Redneſs of her Face, that Supper was not far off. 
It was twice as large as the Dinner; and my Pefſe- 
cution doubled in Proportion. I deſired at my uſual 
Hour to go to my Repoſe, and was conducted to 
my Chamber by the Gentleman, his Lady, and the 
whole Train of Children. They importuned me 
to drink ſomething before I went to Bed; and upon 


ä n my 
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my refuſing, at laſt left a Bottle of Slingo, as they 
called it, for fear I ſhould wake and be thirſty in the 
Night. I was forced in the Morning to riſe and 
dreſs myſelf in the Dark, becauſe they would not 
ſuffer my Kinſman's Servant to diſturb me at the 
Hour I deſired to be called. I was now reſolved 
to break through all Meaſures to get away; and 
after ſitting down to a monſtrous Breakfaſt of cold 
Beef, Mutton, Neats-Tongues, Veniſon-Paſty, and 
ſtale Beer, took Leave of the Family. But the 
Gentleman would needs ſee me Part of my Way ; 
and carry me a ſhort Cut through his own Grounds, 
which he told me would ſave half a Mile's Riding. 
This laſt Piece of Civility had like to have coſt me 
dear, being once or twice in Danger of my Neck, 
by leaping over his Ditches, and at laſt forced to 
alight in the Dirt; when my Horſe having ſlipped 
his Bridle, ran away, and took us up more than an 
Hour to recover him again. 

IT is evident, that none of the Abſurdities I met 
with in this Viſit proceeded from an ill Intention, 
but from a wrong Judgment of Complaiſance, and 
a Miſapplication in the Rules of it. I cannot ſo 
eaſily excuſe the more refined Criticks upon Be- 
haviour, who having profeſſed no other Study, are 
yet infinitely defective in the moſt material Parts of 
it. Ned Faſbion hath been bred all his Life about 
Court; and underſtands to a Tittle all the Puncti- 
lio's of a Drawing- Room. He viſits moſt of the 
fine Women near St. Fames's; and upon every 
Occaſion ſays the civileſt and ſofteſt Things to 
them of any Man breathing. To Mr. * Iſaac he 
owes an eaſy Slide in his Bow, and a graceful Man- 
ner of coming into a Room. But in ſome other 
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| *A famous Dancing Maſter in thoſe Days. 
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Caſes he is very far from being a well-bred Perſon : 
He laughs at Men of far ſuperior Underſtanding to 


his own, for not being as well dreſſed as himſelf ; 


deſpiſeth all his Acquaintance who are not of Qua- 
lity; and in publick Places hath on that Account 
often avoided taking Notice of ſome among the 
beſt Speakers in the Houſe of Commons. He rail- 
eth ſtrenuouſly at both Univerſities before the 
Members of either; and is never heard to ſwear an 
Oath, or break in upon Religion and Morality, 
except in the Company of Divines. On the other 
Hand, a Man of right Senſe hath all the Eſſentials 


of good Breeding, although he may be wanting in 


the Forms of it. Horatio hath ſpent moſt of his 
Time at Oxford. He hath a great deal of Learning, 


an agreeable Wit, and as much Modeſty as may 


ſerve to adorn without concealing his other good 


Qualities, In that retired Way of living, he ſeem- 


eth to have formed a Notion of human Nature, as 


he hath found it deſcribed in the Writings of the 


greateſt Men ; not as he 1s likely to meet with it 
in the common Courſe of Life. Hence it is, that 
he giveth no Offence; but converſeth with great 
Deference, Candor, and Humanity. His Bow, I 


muſt confeſs, is ſomewhat aukward; but then he 


hath an extenſive, univerſal, and unaffected Know- 
ledge, which may perhaps a little excuſe him. He 
would make no extraordinary Figure at a Ball; but 


I can aſſure the Ladies in his Behalf, and for their 
own Conſolation, that he has writ better Verſes on 
the Sex than any Man now living, and is preparing 
ſuch a Poem for the Preſs, as will tranſmit” their 


Praiſes and his own to many Generations. 
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TO A 
Young GE NTLE MAN 
5 Lately entered into 1 
HOLY ORDERS. 


By a Perſon of Quality. 


8 * 


Dated January 9, 1749. 


E888 LTHouGH it were againſt my Know- 
$ ledge, or Advice, that you entered 

into Holy Orders, under the preſent 
Diſpoſitions of Mankind towards the 
NEW Church; yet, ſince it is now ſuppoſed 

| too late to recede, (at leaſt according 
to the general] Practice and Opinion,) I cannot for- 
bear offering my Thoughts to you upon this new 
Condition of Life you are engaged in. 


I couvLDP 
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cours heartily wiſh that the Circumſtances of 
your Fortune had enabled you to have continued 
ſome Years longer in the Univerſity, at leaſt, until 


you were ten Years ſtanding; to have laid in a 


competent Stock of human Learning, and ſome 
Knowledge in Divinity, before you attempted to ap- 
pear in the World : For I cannot bur lament the 
common Courſe, which at leaſt Nine in Ten of 
thoſe, who enter into the Miniſtry, are obliged to 
run. When they have taken a Degree, and are 
conſequently grown a Burden to their Friends; who 
now think themſelves fully diſcharged ; they get in- 
to Orders as ſoon as they can, (upon which I ſhall 
make no Remarks,) firſt ſollicit a Readerſhip, and 
if they be very fortunate, arrive in Time to a Cura- 
cy here in Town; or elſe are ſent to be Aſſiſtants in 
the Country, where they probably continue ſeveral 
Years (many of them their whole Lives) with thir- 
ty or forty Pounds a Year for their Support, until 
ſome Biſhop, who happens to be not over-ſtocked 
with Relations, or attached to Favourites, or is con- 
tent to ſupply his Dioceſe without Colonies from 
England, beſtows them ſome inconſiderable Benefice; 
when it is odds they are already encumbered with a 
numerous Family. I would be glad to know what 
Intervals of Life ſuch Perſons can poſlibly ſet apart 
tor Improvement of their Minds; or which Way 
they could be furniſhed with Books; the Library 
they brought with them from their College being 
uſually not the moſt numerous, or judiciouſly choſen. 
If ſuch Gentlemen arrive to be great Scholars, it 
muſt, I think, be either by Means ſupernatural, or 
by a Method altogether out of any Road yet known 
to the Learned. But I conceive the Fact directly 
otherwiſe; and that many of them loſe the greateſt 

| | f Part 
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Part of the ſmall Pittance they received at the 
Univerſity. 
I Taz it for granted, that you intend to purſue 
the beaten Track, and are already deſirous to be 
ſeen in a Pulpit ; only I hope you will think it pro- 
r to paſs your Quarentine among ſome of the de- 
folate Churches five Miles round this Town, where 
you may at leaſt learn to read and to ſpeak, before 
you venture to expoſe your Parts in a City-Congre- 
gation ; Not that theſe are better Judges, but be- 
cauſe if a Man muſt needs expoſe his Folly, it is 
more fafe and diſcreet to do ſo, before few Wit- 
neſſes, and in a ſcattered Neighbourhood, And you 
will do well, if you can prevail upon ſome -inti- 
mate and judicious Friend to be your conſtant 
Hearer, and allow him with the utmoſt Freedom 
to give you Notice of whatever he ſhall find amiſs 
either in your Voice or Geſture; for want of which 
early Warning, many Clergymen continue defec- 
tive, and ſometimes ridiculous, to the End of their 
Lives: Neither is it rare 40 obſerve among excellent 
and learned Divines, a certain ungracious Manner, 
or an unhappy Tone of Voice, which they never 
have been able to ſhake off, 


I couLD likewiſe have been glad, if you had ap- 


plied yourſelf a little more to the Study of the Eng- 


ie Language, than I fear you have done; the 
Neglect whereof is one of the moſt general Defects 
among the Scholars of this Kingdom, who ſeem 
fo have not the leaſt Conception of a Stile, but run 
on in a flat Kind of Phraſeology, often mingled 
with barbarous Terms and Expreflions, peculiar 
to the Nation: Neither do I perceive that any 
Perſon either finds or acknowledgeth his Wants 
upon this Head, or in the leaſt deſires to have them 


* Proper Words in proper Places, make 
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the true Definition of a Stile: But this would re- 
quire too ample a Diſquiſition to be now dwelt on. 

| However, I ſhall venture to name one or two 
| Faults, which are eaſy to be remedied with a very 
ſmall Portion of Abilities. 
T' E firſt, is the frequent Uſe of obſcure Terms, 


which by the Women are called hard Words, and 
by the better Sort of Vulgar, fine Language; than 
a which I do not know a more univerſal, inexcuſable, 


and unneceſſary Miſtake among the Clergy of all 
$ Diſtinctions, but eſpecially the younger Practiti- 
- oners. I have been curious enough to take a Liſt 
1 pf. ſeveral hundred Words in a Sermon of a new 
- Beginner, which not one of his Hearers among a 
t Hundred. could poſſibly underſtand: Neither can I 
! eaſily call ro Mind any Clergyman of my own Ac- 
5 quaintance who is wholly exempt from this Error; 
h although many of them agree with me in the Diſ- 
— like of the Thing. But I am apt to put myſelf in 
r the Place of the Vulgar, and think many Words 
t difficult or obſcure, which the Preacher will not al- 
A low to be fo, becauſe thoſe Words are obvious to 
1 Scholars. I believe the Method obſerved hy the 
famous Lord Falkland, in ſome of his Writings, 
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J- would not be an ill one for young Divines: I was 4 
-- | aſſured by an old Perſon of Quality, who knew him nh 
Ee well; that when he doubted whether a Word were 


ts perfectly intelligible or no, he uſed to conſult one 
mn of his Lady's Chambermaids, (not the Waiting- 


n | woman, becauſe it was poſſible ſhe might be con- 
d verſant in Romances,) and by her Judgment was 
Ty guided, whether to receive or reje& it. And if 
y that great Perſon thought ſuch a Caution neceſſary 
ts in Treatiſes offered to the learned World ; it will be 
m ſure, at leaſt as proper in Sermons, where the mean- 


e ny TINT] 18 ſuppoſed to be . and where 
16 5 very 
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very often a Lady's Chambermaid may be allowed 
to equal half the Congregation, both as to Quality 
and Underſtanding. But I know not how it comes 
to paſs, that Profeſſors in moſt Arts and Sciences are 
generally the worſt qualified to explain their Mean- 
ings to thoſe who are not of their Tribe : A com- 
mon Farmer ſhall make you underſtand in three 
Words, that his Foot is out of Foint, or his Collar 
Bone broken ; wherein. a Surgeon, after a hundred 
Terms of Art, if you are not a Scholar, ſhall leave 
you to ſeek. It is frequently the ſame Caſe in Law, 
Phyſick, and even many of the meaner Arts. 
Ap upon. this Account it is, that among hard 
Words, I number likewiſe thoſe which are peculiar 
to Divinity as it is a Science; becauſe J have obſerv- 
ed ſeveral Clergymen, otherwiſe little fond of ob- 
ſcure Terms, yet in their Sermons very liberal of 
thoſe which they find in Eccleſiaſtical Writers, as if 
it were our Duty to underſtand them: Which I am 
ſure it is not. And I defy the greateſt Divine, to 
produce any Law either of God or Man, which 
obligeth me to comprehend the Meaning of Omni- 
ſcience, Omnipreſence, Ubiquity, Attribute, Beatifick 
Viſion, with a thouſand others ſo frequent in Pulpits; 


any more than that of Excentrick, Idioſyncracy, Eu. 


tity, and the like. I believe, I may venture to in- 
faſt further, that many Terms uſed in Holy Writ; 
particularly by. St. Paul, might with more Diſcretion 
be changed into plainer Speech, except when they 
are introduced as Part of a Quotation. 

I am the more earneſt in this Matter, becauſe it 
is a general Complaint, and the juſteſt in the World. 
For a Divine hath nothing to ſay to the wiſeſt Con- 


gregation of any Pariſh in this Kingdom, which he 


may not expreſs in a Manner to be underſtood by 
hy Meaneſt among them. And this Aſſertion _ 
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be true, or elſe God requires: from us'more than we 
are able to perform. However, not to contend 
whether a Logician might poſſibly put a Cafe that 
would ſerve for an Exception; I will appeal to any 
Man of Letters, whether at leaſt nineteen in twenty 
of thoſe perplexing Words might not be changed 
into eaſy ones, ſuch as naturally firſt occur to ordi- 
nary Men, and probably did ſo at firſt to thoſe very 
Gentlemen, who are ſo fond of the former. 

Wr are often reproved by Divines from the Pul- 
pits, on Account of our Ignorance in Things ſacred; 
and perhaps with Juſtice enough : However, it is 
not very reaſonable for them to expect, that common 
Men ſhould underſtand Expreſſions, which are never 
made uſe of in common Life, No Gentleman thinks 
it ſafe or prudent to ſend a Servant with a Meſſage, 
without repeating it. more than once, and endea- 
; vouring to put it into Terms brought down to the 
| Capacity of the Bearer ; Yet after all this Care, it 
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is frequent for Servants to miſtake, and ſometimes 
occaſion Miſunderſtandings between Friends; al- 


; though the common Domeſticks in ſome Gentle- 
. men's Families, may have more Opportunities of 
Y improving their Minds, than the ordinary Sort of 
S Tradeſmen. e 
- Ir is uſual for Clergymen who are taxed with this 
: learned Defect, to quote Dr. Tillotſon, and other fa- 
1 mous Divines in their Defence; without conſider- 
4 ing the Difference between elaborate Diſcourſes up- 
on important Occaſions, delivered to Princes or 
t Parliaments, written with a View of being made 
2 ublick ; and a plain Sermon intended for the mid- 


4 dle or lower Size of People. Neither do they ſeem 
edo remember the many Alterations, Additions, and 
7 Expungings made by great Authors, - in thoſe Trea- 
3 tiſes which they prepare for the Publick. — | 
8 | / : that 
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that excellent Prelate abave-mentioned, was known 
to preach after a much more 3 Manner 3 in the 
City Congregations: And if in thoſe Parts of his 
Works, he be any where too obſcure for the Un- 
derſtandings of many, who may .be ſuppoſed to 


have been his Hearers ; it ought to be numbered 


among his Omiſſions. 

Tux Fear of being thought Pedants hath bon 
of pernicious Conſequence te young Divines. This 
hath wholly taken many of them off from their ſe- 
verer Studies in the Univerſity ; which they have 
exchanged for Plays, Poems, and Pamphlets, in 
order to qualify them for Tea-Tables and Coffees 
Houſes. This they uſually call Polite Converſation, 
knowing the World, and reading Men inſtead of Books. 
Theſe Accompliſhments, whok applied in the Pul- 


pit, appear by a quaint, terſe, florid Style, round- 


ed into Periods and Cadencies, commonly without 
either Property or Meaning, I have liſtened with 


my utmoſt Attention for half an Hour to an Orator 


of this Species, without being able to underſtand 
much leſs to carry away one fingle Sentence out of 
2 whole Sermon. Others, to ſhew that. their Stu- 
dies have not been confined to Sciences, or ancient 
Authors, will talk in the Style of a gaming Ordi- 


nary, and White- Friars; where I ſuppoſe the Hear- 


ers can be little edified by the Terms of Palming, 
Shuffling, Biting, Bamboozling, and the like, if 
they have not been ſometimes converſant among 
Pick-pockets and Sharpers. And truly, as they 
fay, a Man is known by his Company; ſo it ſhould 
ſeem, that a Man's Company may be known by 
his Manner of expreſſing himſelf, either in publick 

Aſſemblies, or private Converſation. 
Ir would be endleſs to run over the ſeveral De- 
fects of Style among us: I ſhall therefore ſay no- 
thing 
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thing of the mean and the paultry, (which are uſu- 
ally attended by the fuſtian;) much leſs of the ſo- 
venly or indecent. Two Things I will juſt warn you 
againſt: The firſt is, the Frequency of flat, unne- 
ceſſary Epithets ; and the other is the Folly of uſing 
old thread-bare Phraſes, which will often make you 
go out of your Way to find and apply them; are 
nauſeous to rational Hearers, and will ſeldom ex- 
preſs your Meaning as well as your own natural 
Words, 55 | 

ALTHOUGH, as I have already obſerved, our 
Engliſh Tongue be too little cultivated in this King- 
dom; yet the Faults are nine in ten owing to Af- 
fectation, and not to the Want of Underſtanding. 
When a Man's Thoughts are clear, .the propereſt 


Words will generally offer themſelves firſt ; and 


his own Judgment will dire& him in what Order 
to place them, ſo as they may be beſt under- 
ſtood. Where Men err againſt this Method, it is 
uſually on purpoſe, and to ſhew their Learning, 
their Oratory, their Politeneſs, or their Knowledge 


of the World. In ſhort, that Simplicity, without 


which no human Performance can arrive to any 
great Perfection, is no where more eminently uſe- 
ful than in this, 

I Have been conſidering that Part of Oratory, 
which relates to the moving of the Paſſions : This, 


I obſerve, is in Eſteem and Practice among ſome 
Church Divines, as well as among all the Preachers 


and Hearers of the Fanatick or Entbuſiaſtick Strain, 
I will here deliver to you (perhaps with more Free- 
dom than Prudence) my Opinion upon the Point. 

THe two great Orators of Greece and Rome, De- 
moſthenes and Cicero, although each of them a Lea- 


der (or, as the Greeks call it, a Demagegue) in a 


populzr State; yet ſeem to differ in their Practice 
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upon this Branch of their Art : The former, who 
had to deal with a People of much more Politeneſs, 
Learning and Wit, laid the greateſt Weight of his 
Oratory upon the Strength of his Arguments offer- 
ed to their Underſtanding and Reaſon : Whereas, 
Tully conſidered the Diſpoſitions of a ſincere, more 
ignorant, and leſs mercurial Nation, by dwelling 
almoſt entirely on the pathetick Part. 
Bur the principal Thing to be remembered is, 
that the conſtant Deſign of both theſe Orators in all 
their Speeches, was to drive ſome one particular 
Point; either the Condemnation or Acquittal of 
an accuſed Perſon; a perſuaſive War, the enfor- 
cing of a Law, and the like ; which was determined 
upon the Spot, according as the Orators on either 
Side prevailed. And here it was often found of 
abſolute Neceſſity to enflame, or cool the Paſſions 
of the Audience; eſpecially at Rome, where Tully 
ſpoke, and with whoſe Writings young Divines (I 
mean thoſe among them who read old Authors) 
are more converſant than with thoſe of Demoſtbenes ; 
who, by many Degrees, excelled the other, at leaſt 
as an Orator. But I do not ſee how this Talent of 


moving Paſſions, can be of any great Uſe towards 


directing Chriſtian Men in the Conduct of their 


Lives, at leaſt in theſe Northern Climates ; where, 


Kind will leave few Impreſſions jpon any of our 

Spirits, deep enough to laſt until) 

or rather to the next Meal. 
Bur what hath chiefly put me out of conceit 


I am confident, the ſtrongeſt 72 of that 


he next Morning, 


with this moving Manner of Preaching, is the fre- 


quent Diſappointment it meets with. I know a 


Gentleman, who made it a Rule in Reading, to 


ſkip over all Sentences where he ſpied a Note of 


Admiration at the End. I believe thoſe Preachers 


who 


make them laugh. 
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who abound in Epiphonemas, if they look about 
them, would find one Part of their Congregation 
out of Countenance, and the other aſleep; except, 
perhaps, an old Female Beggar or two in the Iſles, 
_ ow they be ſincere) may probably groan at the 

und. * | 

Nox is it a Wonder that this Expedient ſhould 
ſo often miſcarry, which requires ſo much Art and 
Genius to arrive at any Perfection in it; as every 
Man will find, much ſooner than learn, by conſult- 
ing Cicero himſelf. 

I THEREFORE entreat you to make Uſe of this 
Faculty (if you be ever fo unfortunate as to think 
you have it) as ſeldom, and with as much Caution 


as you can; elſe I may probably have Occaſion to 
ſay of you, as a great Perſon ſaid of another upon 


this very Subject. A Lady aſked him, coming out 


of Church, whether it were not a very moving Diſ- 


courſe ? 775, ſaid he, I was extremely ſorry, for the 


Man is my Friend. 


Ir in Company you offer ſomething for a Jeſt, 
and no Body ſeconds you in your own Laughter, or 
ſeems to reliſn what you ſaid; you may condemn 
their Tafte, if you pleaſe, and appeal to better 
Judgments; but, in the mean Time, it muſt be 
agreed you make a very indifferent Figure: And 
it is, at leaſt, equally ridiculous to be diſappointed 
in endeavouring to make other Folks grieve, as to 
A PLAIN convincing Reaſon may poſlibly ope- 
rate upon the Mind both of a learned and ignorant 
Hearer, as long as they live; and will edify a thou- 
ſand Times more than the Art of wetting the Hand- 
kerchiefs of a whole Congregation, if you were ſure 
to attain it. a Eris * 
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Ir your Arguments be ſtrong, in Gop's Name 
offer them in as moving a Manner as the Nature of 
the Subject will probably admit ; wherein Reaſon, 
and good Advice will be your ſafeſt Guides: But 
beware of letting the pathetick Part ſwallow up the 
Rational: For, I ſuppoſe, Philoſophers have long 
agreed, that Paſſion ſhould never prevail over 
r | 

As 1 take it, the two principal Branches of 
Preaching, are firſt to tell the People what is their 
Duty; and then to convince them that it is ſo. 
The Topicks for both theſe, we know, are brought 
from Scripture and Reaſon. Upon the former, I 


wiſh it were often practiſed to inſtruct the Hearers 


in the Limits, Extent, and Compaſs of every Duty, 
which requires a good deal of Skill and Judgment: 
The other Branch is, I think, not fo difficult. But 


what I would offer upon both, is this; that it ſeems” 


to be in the Power of a reaſonable Clergyman, if 
he will beat the Pains, to make the moſt ignorant 
Man comprehend what is his Duty; and to con- 
vince him by Arguments drawn to the Level of his 
Underſtanding, that he ought to perform it. 

Bur I muſt remember, that my Deſign in this 
Paper, was not ſo much to inſtruct you in your Bu- 
ſineſs, either as a Clergyman, or a Preacher, as to 
warn you againſt ſome Miſtakes, which are obvious 
to the Generality of Mankind, as well as to me; 
and we, who are Hearers, may be allowed to have 
ſome Opportunities in the Quality of being Standers- 
by. Only, perhaps, I may now again tranſgreſs, 
by deſiring you to expreſs the Heads of your Divi- 
ſions in as fe and clear Words, as you poſſibly can; 
otherwiſe, I, and many thouſand others, will never 
be able to retain them, nor conſequently to carry 
away a Syllable of the Sermon. 
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I $HALL now mention a Particular, wherein 
your whole Body will be certainly againſt me ; and 
the Laity, almoſt to a Man, on my Side. Hows 
ever it came about, I cannot get over the Prejudice 
of taking, ſome little Offence at the Clergy, for per- 
petually reading their Sermons ; perhaps, my fre- 
quent hearing of Foreigners, who never make uſe 
of Notes, may have added to my Diſguſt, And I 
cannot but think, that whatever is read, differs as 
much from what 1s repeated without Book, as a Co- 

y doth from an Original. At the ſame Ti ime, I 
am highly ſenſible what an extreme Difficulty it 
would be upon you to alter this Method ; and that, 
in ſuch a Caſe, your Sermons would be much leſs va- 
luable than they are, for want of Time to improve 
and correct them. I would therefore gladly come 
to a Com-premiſe with you in this Matter. I knew 
a Clergyman of ſome Diſtinction, who appeared to 
deliver his Sermon without looking into his Notes 
which, when I complimented him upon, he aſſured 
me, he could not repeat fix Lines; but his Method 
was to write the whole Sermon in a large plain 
Hand, with all the Forms of Margin, Paragraph, 
marked Page, and the like; then on Sunday Morn- 
ing, he took Care to run it over five or ſix Times, 
which he could do in an Hour; and when he deli- 
vered it; by pretending to turn his Face from one 
Side to the other, he would (in his own Expreſſion). 
pick up the Lines, and cheat his People, by mak- 
ing them believe he had it all by Heart. He far- 
Ks added, that whenever he happened, by Ne- 
gleft, to omit any of theſe Circumſtances, the 
Vogue of the Pariſh was, our Doctor gave us but an 
indifferent Sermon To- day. Now among us, many 
Clergymen act ſo directly contrary to this Method 
chat from a Habit of ſaving Time and Paper, which 
r &y 
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they acquired at the Univerſity, they write in ſo 
diminutive a Manner, with ſuch frequent Blots and 
Interlineations, that they are hardly able to go on 
without perpetual Heſitations, or extemporary Ex- 
letives: And I defire to know what can be more 

inexcuſable than to tee a Divine, and a Scholar, at 
a Loſs in reading his own Compoſitions ; which, it 
is fuppoſed, he hath been preparing with much 
Pains and Thought, for the Inſtruction of his Peo- 
ple. The Want of a little more Care in this Arti- 
cle, is the Cauſe of much ungraceful Behaviour. 
You will obſerve ſome Clergymen with their Heads 
held down from the Beginning to the End, within 
an Inch of the Cuſhion, to read what is hardly legi- 
ble; which, beſides the untoward Manner, hinders 
them from making the beſt Advantage of their 
Voice: Others, again, have a Trick of popping 
up and down every Moment, from their Paper to 
the Audience, like an idle School-Boy on a Repe- 
tition Day. = 
LuA r me intreat you therefore to add one Halt- 
Crown a Year to the Article of Paper; to tran- 
{ſcribe your Sermons in as large and plain a Manner 
as you can, and either make no Interlineations, or 
change the whole Leaf: For we, your Hearers, 
would rather you ſhould be leſs corre& than per- 
petually ſtammering ; which I take to be one of 


the worſt Soleciſms in Rhetorick. And laſtly, read 


your Sermon, once or twice, for a few Days before 
you preach it. To which you will probably aniwer 
ſome Years hence, That it was but juſt finiſhed when 
the laſt Bell rang to Church ;, and I ſhall readily be- 
heve, but not excuſe you. -— 385 

IeAxNor forbear warning you, in the moſt ear- 
neſt Manner, againſt endeavouring at Wit in your 
Sermons: Becauſe, by the ſtricteſt Computation, it 


18 
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is very near a Million to One, that you have none; 


quently made themſelves everlaſtingly ridiculous by 
attempting it. I remember ſeveral young Men in 
this Town, who could never leave the Pulpit under 
half a Dozen Conceits ; and this Faculty adhered to 
thoſe Gentlemen a longer or ſhorter Time, exactly 
in Proportion to their ſeveral Degrees of Dulneſs : 
Accordingly, I am told that ſome of them retain 


an End. | 1 
BRE rORE you enter into the common unſufferable 
Cant, of taking all Occaſions to diſparage the Hea- 
then Philoſophers; I hope, you will differ from ſome 
of your Brethren, by firſt enquiring what thoſe Phi- 
loſophers can ſay for themſelves. The Syſtem of 
Morality to be gathered out of the Writings, or 
Sayings of thoſe ancient Sages, falls undoubtedly 


very ſhort of that delivered in the Goſpel; and 


wants, beſides, the Divine Sanction which our 
Saviour gave to his. Whatever is further related 
by the Evangeliſts, contains chiefly Matters of Fact, 
and conſequently of Faith; ſuch as the Birth of 
Chriſt, his being the Meſſiah, his Miracles, his 
Death, Reſurrection and Aſcenſion : None of 


ct _ . 


human Wiſdom, being intended only to make us 
wiſe unto Salvation. And therefore in this Point, 
nothing can be juſtly laid to the Charge of the Phi- 
loſophers; further, than that they were ignorant of 
certain Facts which happened long after their Death. 
But I am deceived if a better Comment could be 


ET œò Ü 


any where collected upon the moral Part of the 


| Goſpel, than from the Writings of thoſe excellent 
| Men. Even that Divine Precept of loving our 
t Enemies, is at large inſiſted on by Plato; who puts 
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it, as I remember, into the Mouth of Socrates. And 
as to the Reproach of Heatheniſm, I doubt they had 
leſs of it than the corrupted Jes, in whoſe Time 
they lived. For it is a groſs Piece of Ignorance a- 
mong us, to conceive, that in thoſe polite and learn- 
ed Ages, even Perſons of any tolerable Education, 
much leſs the wiſeſt Philoſophers, did acknow- 
| ledge, or worſhip any more than one Almighty 
Power, under ſeveral Denominations, to whom they 
allowed all thoſe Attributes we aſcribe to the Divi- 
nity. And, as I take it, human Comprehenſion 
reacheth no further : Neither did our Saviour think 
it neceſſary to explain to us the Nature of God; 
becauſe, as I ſuppoſe, it would be impoſſible, with- 
out beſtowing on us other Faculties than we poſſeſs 
at preſent. But the true Miſery of the Heathen 
World appears to be what I before mentioned, the 
Want of a Divine Sanction ; without which, the 
Dictates of the Philoſophers failed in the Point of 
Authority ; and conſequently the Bulk of Mankind 
lay, indeed, under a great Load of Ignorance, even 
in the Article of Morality z but the Philoſophers 
themſelves did not. Take the Matter in this Light, 
and it will afford Field enough for a Divine to en- 
large upon ; by ſhewing the Advantages which the 
Chriſtian World hath over the Heathen; and the 
abſolute Neceſſity of Divine Revelation, to make 
the Knowledge of the true Gop, and the Practice 
of Virtue more univerſal in the World. 

IAM not ignorant how much I differ in this O- 
pinion from ſome ancient Fathers in the Church; 
who arguing againſt the Heathens, made it a prin- 
cipal Topick to decry their Philoſophy as much as 
they could : Which, I hope, is not altogether our 


preſent Caſe. Beſides, it is to be conſidered, that 


thoſe Fathers lived in the Decline of Literature ; 
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and in my Judgment, (who ſhould be unwilling 
to give the leaſt Offence,) appear to be rather moſt 
excellent holy Perſons, than of tranſcendent Genius 
and Learning, Their genuine Writings (for ma- 
ny of them have extremely ſuffered - {ſpurious 
Additions) are of admirable Uſe for confirming the 
Truth of ancient Doctrines and Diſcipline; by 
ſhewing the State and Practice of the primitive 
Church. But among ſuch of them, as have fallen 
in my Way, I do not remember any, whoſe Man- 
ner of arguing or exhorting I could heartily recom- 
mend to the Imitation of a young Divine, when 
he is to ſpeak from the Pulpit. Perhaps I judge too 

* haſtily, there being ſeveral of them, in whoſe Wri- 
tings I have made very little Progreſs, and in others 
none at all, For I peruſed only ſuch as were re- 
commended to me, at a Time when. I had more 
Leiſure, and a better Diſpoſition to read, than have 
ſince fallen to my Share. | 
Io return then to the Heathen Philoſophers: I 
hope you will not only give them Quarter, but make 
their Works a conſiderable Part of your Study. To 
theſe I will venture to add the principal Orators and 
Hiſtorians, and perhaps a few of the Poets: By 
the Reading of which, you will ſoon diſcover your 
Mind and Thoughts to be enlarged, your Imagina- 
tion extended and refined, your Judgment direct- 
ed, your Admiration leſſened, and your Fortitude 
increaſed, All which Advantages muſt needs be 

O- | of excellent Uſe to a Divine, whoſe Duty it is to 

hz | preach and practiſe the Contempt of human Things. 
in- | I wovLD fay ſomething concerning Quotations 3 
as | wherein I think you cannot be too ſparing, except 
dur | from Scripture, and the primitive Writers of the 
hat | Church. As to the former, when you offer a Text 
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as a Proof or an Illuſtration, we your Hearers ex- 
| pett to be fairly uſed ; and ſometimes think we have 

Reaſon to complain, eſpecially of you younger Di- 
vines; which makes us fear, that ſome of you con- 
ceive you have no more to do than to turn over a 
Concordance, and there having found the principal 
Word, introduce as much of the Verſe as will ſerve 
your Turn, although in Reality it makes nothing 
for you. I do not altogether diſapprove the Man- 
ner of interweaving Texts of Scripture through the 
Style of your Sermon; wherein, however, I have 
ſometimes obſerved great Inſtances of Indiſcretion 
and Impropriety ; againſt which I therefore venture 
to give you a Caution. 

As to Quotations from ancient Fathers, I think 
they are beſt brought in, to confirm ſome Opinion 
controverted by thoſe who differ from us: In o- 
ther Caſes we give you full Power to adopt the 
Sentence for your own, rather than tell us, as St. 
Auſtin excellently obſerves: But to mention modern 
Writers by Name, or uſe the Phraſe of à late excel- 

Tent Prelate of our Church, and the like, is altoge- 
ther intolerable; and, for- what Reaſon I know not, 
makes every rational Hearer aſhamed. Of no bet- 
ter a Stamp is your Heathen Philoſopher, and famous 
Poet, and Roman Hiſtorian ; at leaſt in common 
Congregations, who will rather believe you on your 
own Word, than on that of Plato or Homer. 
| I nav lived to ſee Greek and Latin almoſt en- 
tirely driven out of the Pulpit; for which I am 
| heartily glad. The frequent Uſe of the latter was 
certainly a Remnant of Popery, which never ad- 
mitted Scripture in the vulgar Language; and I 
wonder that Practice was never accordingly object- 

ed to us by the Fanaticks. 

Tre Mention of — puts me in Mind of 

Common- 


ſtand. 
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Common: place Books, which have been long in 
Uſe by induſtrious young Divines, and, I hear, do 
Kill continue ſo; I know they are very beneficial 
to Lawyers and Phyſicians, becauſe they are Col- 
lections of Facts or Caſes, whereupon a great Part 
of their ſeveral Faculties depend : Of theſe I have 


ſeen ſeveral, but never yet any written by a Cler- 
gyman; only from what J am informed, they gene- 
rally are Extracts of Theological and Moral Sen- 


tences, drawn from Eccleſiaſtical and other Authors, 


reduced under proper Heads; uſually begun, and 


perhaps, finiſhed, while the Collectors were young 
in the Church; as being intended for Materials, or 
Nurſeries to ſtock future Sermons. You will ob- 
ſerve the wiſe Editors of ancient Authors, when 
they meet a Sentence worthy of being diſtinguiſhed, 
take ſpecial Care to have the firſt Word printed in 
Capital Letters, that you may not overlook it: 


Such, for Example, as the Inconſtancy of Fortune, the 


Goodneſs of Peace, the Excellency of Wiſdom, the Cer- 


 tainty of Death; that Proſperity makes Men inſolent, 


and Adverſity bumble ; and the like eternal Truths, 
which every Plowman knows well enough, although 
he never heard of Ariſftoile or Plat. If Theologi- 
cal Common-place Books be no better filled, I 
think they had better be laid afide : And I could 
wiſh, that Men of tolerable Intellectuals would ra- 
ther truſt to their own natural Reaſon, improved by 
a general Converfation with Books, to enlarge on 
Points which they are ſuppoſed already to under- 
If a rational Man reads an excellent Author 
with juſt Application, he ſhall find himſelf extreme- 
ly improved, and perhaps inſenſibly led to imituce 
that Author's Perfections; although in a little time 


he ſhould not remember « one Word in the Book, 


nor 
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nor even the Subje& it handled: For, Books give. 
the ſame Turn to our Thoughts and Way of Rea. 
ſoning, that good and ill Company do to our Be- 
haviour and Converſation; without either loading 
our Memories, or making us even ſenſible of the 
Change, And particularly, I have obſerved in 
Preaching, that no Men ſucceed better than thoſe, 
who truſt entirely to the Stock or Fund of their 
own Reaſon z advanced, indeed, but not overlaid 
by Commerce with Books. Whoever only reads, 
in order to tranſcribe wiſe and ſhining Remarks, 
without entering into the Genius and 955 Irit of the 
Author; as it is probable he will nike” no very ju- 
dicious Extract, fo he will be apt to truſt to that 


Collection in all his Compoſitions ; and be miſled ' 


out of the regular Way of Thinking, in order to 
introduce thoſe Materials which he hath been at 
the Pains to gather: And the Product of all this, 
_— found a manifeſt incoberent Piece of Patch- 
wor | 

Son Gentlemen abounding in their Univerſity 
Erudition, are apt to fill their Sermons with philg- 
ſophical Terms, and Notions of the metaphyſical 
or abſtracted Kind; which generally have one Ad- 


vantage, to be equally ed by the Wiſe, 


the Vulgar, and the Preacher himſelf, I have been 
better entertained, and more informed by a Cha 

ter in the Pilgrim s Progreſs, than by a long Diſ- 
courſe upon the Will and the Tntellef, and ſimple 
or complex Ideas. Others again, are fond of dilating 
on Matter and Motion, talk of the fortuitous Con- 
courſe of Atoms, of Theories, and Phænomena; di- 
rectly againſt the Advice of St. Paul, who yet ap- 


pears to have been converſant enough 1 in thoſe Kinds 
of Studies. 2 
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I vo not find that you are any where directed in 
the Canons, or Articles, to attempt explaining the 
Myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion. And, indeed, 
ſince Providence intended there ſhould be Myſte- 
ries; I do not ſee how it can be agreeable to Piety, 
Orthodoxy, or good Senſe, to go about ſuch a Work. 
For, to me there ſeems to be a manifeſt Dilemma 
in the Caſe: If you explain them, they are Myſte- 
ries no longer; if you fail, you have laboured to 
no Purpoſe. What I ſhould think moſt reaſonable 

and ſafe for you to do upon this Occaſion, is upon 
ſolemn Days to deliver the Doctrine as the Church 
holds it, and confirm it by Scripture. For my 
Part, having conſidered the Matter impartially, I 
can fee no great Reaſon which thoſe Gentlemen, 
you call the Free-Thinkers, can have for their Cla- 
mour againſt Religious Myſteries; ſince it is plain, 
they were not invented by the Clergy, to whom 
they bring no Profit, nor acquire any Honour. For 
every Clergyman is ready, either to tell us the ut- 
moſt he knows, or to confeſs that he doth not un- 
derſtand them: Neither is it ſtrange, that there 
ſhould be Myſteries in Divinity, as well as in the 
commoneſt Operations of Nature. 

Ax p here I am at a Loſs what to ſay, upon the 
frequent Cuſtom of preaching againſt Albeiſn, De- 
iſin, Free - Thinking, and the like; as young Divines 
are particularly fond of doing, eſpecially when 
they exerciſe their Talent in Churches, frequented 
by People of Quality; which, as it is but an ill 
Compliment to the Audience, ſo I am under ſome 
Doubt whether it anſwers the End. Becauſe, Per- 
fons under thoſe Imputations are generally no great 
Frequenters of Churches, and fo the Congregation 
is but little edified for the Sake of three or four 
Fools, who are paſt Grace. Neither do 1 thiak it 

| any 
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any Part of Prudence, to perplex the Minds of well- 
diſpoſed People with Doubts, which probably 


would never have otherwiſe come into their Heads. 


But I am of Opinion, and dare be poſitive in it, 
that not one in a Hundred of thoſe, who pretend 
to be Free-Thinkers, are really ſo in their Hearts. 


For there is one Obſervation which I never knew. 


to fail, and I defire you will examine it in the 
Courſe of your Life ; that no Gentleman of a libe- 


ral Education, and regular in his Morals, did ever 


profeſs himſelf a Free-Thinker : Where then are 
theſe Kind of People to be found? Amongſt the 
worſt Part of the Soldiery, made up of Pages, 
younger Brothers of obſcure Families, and others 
of deſperate Fortunes; or elſe among idle Town- 
Fops ; and now and then a drunken Eſquire of the 
Country. Therefore, nothing can be plainer, than 
that Ignorance, and Vice, are two Ingredients ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary in the Compoſition of thoſe you 
generally call Free-Thinkers; who, in Propriety of 
. Speech, are no Thinkers at all. And, ſince J am in 


the Way of it, pray conſider one Thing farther : 
As young as you are, you cannot but have already 
obſerved, what a violent Run there is among too 
many weak People, againft Univerſity Education : 


Be firmly aſſured, that the whole Cry is made up by 
_ thoſe, who were either never ſent to a College; or 


through their Irregularities and Stupidity, never 
made the leaſt Improyement while they were there. 


I have above Forty of the latter now in my Eye 
ſeveral of them in this Town, whoſe Learning, Man- 
ners, Temperance, Probity, Good. nature, and Politicks, 


are all of a- piece. Others of them in the Country, 
oppreſſing their Tenants, tyrannizing over the 


Neighbourhood, cheating the Vicar, talking Non- 
ſenſe, and getting drunk at the Seſſions, It is fram 
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ſuch Seminaries as theſe, that the World is provid- 
ed with the ſeveral Tribes and Denominations of 
Free-Thinkers ; who, in my Judgment, are not to 
be reformed by Arguments offered to prove the 
Truth of the Chriſtian Religion; becauſe, Reaſoning 
will never make a Man correct an ill Opinion, 
which by Reaſoning he never acquired: For, in the 
Courſe of Things, Men always grow vicious be- 
fore they become Unbelievers: But if you could 
once convince the Town or Country Profligate, by 
Topicks drawn from the View of their own Quiet, 
Reputation, Health, and Advantage; their Infide- 
lity would ſoon drop off: This, I confeſs, is no ea- 
iy Taſk ; becauſe it is almoſt in a literal Senſe, to 


Fight with Beaſts, Now, to make it clear, that we 


are to look for no other Original of this Infidelity, 
whereof Divines ſo much complain ; it is allowed 
on all Hands, that the People of England are more 
corrupt in their Morals, than any other Nation at 


this Day under the San: And this Corruption is ma- 


niteſtly owing to other Cauſes, both numerous and 


obvious, much more than to the Publication of irre- 
ligious Books; which, indeed, are but the Conſe- 
quence of the former. For, all the Writers againſt 
_ Chriſtianity, ſince the Revolution, have been of the 
loweſt Rank among Men, in regard to Literature, 
Nu, and good Senſe; and upon that Account, 


wholly unqualified to propagate Hereſies, unleſs a- 
mong People already abandoned. | 
In an Age where every Thing diſliked by thoſe, 


who think with the Majority, is called Diſaffection; 


it may perhaps be ill I when I venture 


to tell you, that this univerſal Depravation of Man- 


ners, is owing to the perpetual bandying of Factions 
among us for thirty Years paſt; when, without 


or 
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or Honour, every Man adjuſts his Principles to thoſe 
of the Party he hath c and among whom he 
may beſt find his own Account: But, by reaſon of 
our frequent Viciſſitudes, Men, who were. impati- 
ent to be out of Play, have been forced to recant, 

or at leaſt to reconcile their former Tenets with 
every new Syſtem of Adminiſtration, Add to this, 
that the old fundamental Cuſtom of annual Parlia- 
ments being wholly laid aſide, and Elections grow- 
ing chargeable ; ſince Gentlemen found that their 
Country Seats brought them in leſs than a Seat in 
the Houſe ; the Voters, that is to ſay, the Bulk of 
the common People, have been univerfally ſeduced 
into Bribery, Perjury, Drunkenneſs, Malice, and 
Slander. _ 

Nor to be further tedious, or rather invidious ; 
theſe are a few, among other Cauſes, which have 


contributed to the Ruin of our Morals, and conſe- 


quently to the Contempt of Religion. For, imagine 
to yourſelf, if you pleaſe, a landed Youth, whom 
his Mother would never ſuffer to look into a Book, 
for fear of ſpoiling his Eyes; got into Parliament, 
and obſerving all Enemies to the Clergy heard with 
the utmoſt Applauſe ; what Notions he muſt imbibe; 


how readily he will join in the Cry ; what an Eſteem 


he will conceive of himſelf; and what a Contempt 
he muſt entertain, not only for his Vicar at home, 
but for the whole Order. 
I THEREFORE again conclude, that the Trade of 
Infidelity bath been taken up only for an Expedient 
to keep in Countenance that univerſal Corruption of 
Morals, which many other Cauſes firſt contributed 
to introduce, and to cultivate. And thus, Mr. 
Hobbes's Saying upon Reaſon, may be much more 
properiy applied to Religion: That, if Religion vill 
be 3 a Man, a Man will be againſt Religion. 
Although, 
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Although, after all, I have heard a Profligate offer. 
much ſtronger Arguments againſt paying his Debts, 
than ever he was known to do againſt Chriſtianity 
indeed, the Reaſon was, becauſe in that Juncture 
he happened to be cloſer preſſed by the Bailiff than 
the Parſon. | | 

IGNORANCE may, perhaps be the Mother of Su- 
perſtition; but Experience hath not proved it to be ſo 
of Devotion : For Chriſtianity always made the moſt 
eaſy and quickeſt Progreſs in civilized Countries. 
I mention this, becauſe it is affirmed, that the 
Clergy are in moſt Credit where Ignorance prevails, 
(and ſurely this Kingdom would be called the Pa- 
radiſe of Clergymen, if that Opinion were true) 


for which they inſtance England in the Times of 


Popery. But whoever knoweth any Thing of three 
or four Centuries before the Reformation, will find, 
the little Learning then ſtirring, was more equally 
divided between the Exgiſß Clergy and Laity, 
than it is at preſent. There were ſeveral famous 
Lawyers in that Period, whoſe Writings are ftill 
in the higheſt Repute; and ſome Hiſtorians and 
Poets, who were not of the Church. Whereas, 


- now-a-days our Education is ſo corrupted, that you 


will hardly find a young Perſon of Quality with 


the leaſt Tincture of Knowledge; ar the ſame 
Time that many of the Clergy were never more 


learned, or fo ſcurvily treated. Here among Us, 
at leaſt, a Man of Letters, out of the three Pro- 
feſſions, is almoſt a Prodigy, And thoſe few who 
have preſerved any Rydiments of Learning, are 
{except, perhaps, one or two Smatterers) the Cler- 
l 
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2 N. B. This Diſcourſe was written fourteen Years azo; fince 
which Time. the Caſe is extremely altered by Deaths and Suc- 
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gy's Friends toa Man: For, I dare appeal to any 
Clergyman in this Kingdom, whether the greateſt 
Dunce.in his Pariſh be hot always the moſt proud, 


wicked, fraudulent, and intractable of his' F lock. 


I THINK the Clergy have alrnoſt given over per- 


| plexing themſelves and their Hearers, with abſtruſe 


oints of Predeſtination, Election, and the like; at 
leaſt, it is Time they ſhould; and therefore, I all 
not trouble you further upon this Head, 

I HAvE now faid all I could think convenient 
with relation to your Conduct in the Pulpit. Your 
Behaviour in the World is another Scene, upon 
which, I ſhall readily offer you my Thoughts, if 
you appear to deſire them from me, by your Ap- 
probation of what I have here written; if not, I 
have already troubled you too much, | 


Ian, SIR, 
Nur affeftjonate 


January 9 
1742. Friend and Servant: 
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WONDER 
WONDERS. 


Written in the Year 1720. 


HERE is a certain Perſon lately arriv- 
ed at this City, whom it is very pro- 

per the World ſhould be informed 
of. His Character may, perhaps, be 
thought very inconſiſtent, improba- 
ble, and unnatural : However I intend to draw it 
with the utmoſt Regard to Truth. This, I am 
the better qualified to do, becauſe he is a Sort of 
Dependant upon our Family, and almoſt of the ſame 
Age; although I cannot directly ſay, I have ever 
ſeen him. He is a Native of this Country, and 
hath lived long among us; but what appears won- 
derful, 
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derful, and hardly credible, was never ſeen A 
by any Mortal. 

Ir is true, indeed, he always chuſes che loweſt 
Place in Company, and contrives it ſo, to keep out 
of Sight, It is reported, however, that in his 
d Days he was frequently expoſed 10 Vic; 
* always againſt his Will, and was ſure to ſmart 

or it. 

As to his Family; he came into the World a 
younger Brother, being of ſi Children, the fourth 
in order of Birth; of which the Eldeſt is now Head 
of the Houſe ; the ſecond and third carry Arms; 
but the two Youngeſt are only Footmen : Some, in- 
deed, add, that he hath likewiſe a Twin-Brother, 
who lives over-againſt him, and keeps a Victualling- 
Houſe : He has the Reputation to be a cloſe, griping, 
ſqueezing Fellow; and, that when his Bags are full, 
he is often needy z yet, when the Fit takes him, as 
faſt as he gets, he leis it fly. 

WHEN in Office, no one diſchargeth himſelf, or 
doth bis Buſineſs better. He hath ſometimes ſtrained 
hard for an honeſt Livelihood ; and never got a 
Bit, until every Body elſe had done. 

Onz Practice appears very blameable in him; 
that every Morning he privately frequents anclean 
Houſes, where any modeſt Perſon would bluſh to be 
ſeen. And although this be generally known, yet 
the World, as cenſorious as it is, hath been ſo kind 
to overlook this Infirmity in him. To deal im- 
partially, it muſt be granted, that he is too great 
a Lover of himſelf, and very often confults his ow] 
Eaſe, at the Expence of his beſt Friends. But this 
is one of his blind Sides; and the beſt of Men I fear 
are not without them. 

He hath been conſtituted by the bigher Powers 
in the Station of Receiver-General ; ; in which Em- 
PETE, 
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ployment, ſome have cenſured him for playing faſt 
and Jooſe. He is likewiſe Overſeer of the Golden 
Mines, which he daily inſpects, when his Health 
will permit him. 

Hz was long bred under a * Maſter of Arts, who 
inſtilled good Principles in him, but theſe were ſoon 

_ corrupted. I know not whether it deſerves mention, 
that he is ſo very capricious, as to take it for an 
equal Affront to talk either of ki/ing, or kicking 
him; which hath occaſioned a thouſand Quarrels: 
However, no body ever hath been ſo great a Suf- 
ferer for Faults, which he neither was, nor poſlibly 
could be guilty of. 

In his Religion he hath thus much of the Quaker, 
that he ſtands always covered, even in the Preſence 
of the King: In moſt. other Points, a perfect Ido- 14 
later, although he endeavours to conceal it: For he iy 


is known to offer daily Sacrifices to certain /ubter- 1 

raneous Nympbs, whom he worſhips in an humble 14 hy 
Poſture, prone on his Face, and ſtript ſtark naked ; and * N 
ſo leaves his Offerings behind him, which the Priefts ab 


of thoſe Goddeſſes are careful enough to remove up- 

on certain Seaſons, with the utmoſt Privacy at Mid- 

| night, and from thence maintain themſelves and Fa- 
t milies. In all argent Neceſſities and Preſſures, he ap- 
1 lies himſelf to theſe Deities, and ſometimes even 
in the Streets and Highways; from an Opinion that 
thoſe Powers have an Influence in all Places ; al- Hil 
though their peculiar Reſidence be in Caverns un- au 

der Ground, Upon theſe Occaſions, the faireſt bt 

Ladies will not refuſe to lend their Hands to aſſiſt —_— 
him : For, although they are aſhamed to have him om 

ſeen in their Company, or even ſo much as to — Wil: 
im Re 
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him named; yet it is well known, that he is one of 
their conſtant Followers. 3 

In Politicks, he always ſubmits to what is upper- 
moſt ; but he peruſeth Pamphlets on both Sides with 
great Impartiality, although ſeldom until every body 
elſe bath done with them. | 

His Learning is of a mixed Kind; and he may 
properly be called a Helluo librorum, or another Ja- 
cobus de Voraigne ; although his Studies are chiefly 
confined to Schoolmen, Commentators, and German 
Divines ; together with modern Poetry and Criticks : 
And he is an Atomick Philoſopher, ſtrongly main- 
taining a Yoid in Nature, which he ſeems to have 
fairly proved by many Experiments. 

I sHALL now proceed to deſcribe ſome peculiar 
Qualities, which in ſeveral Inſtances ſeem to diſtin- 
guiſh this Perſon from the common Race of other 
Mortals. 1 

His Grandfather was a Member of the Rump 
Parliament, as the Grandſon is of the preſent ; where 


he often riſes, ſometimes grumbles, but never ſpeaks. 


However, he lets nothing paſs willingly, but what 
is well digeſted, His Courage is indiſputable, for he 
will take the boldeſt Man alive by the Noſe. 

He is generally the fr a Bed, in the Family, 
and the /aſt up; which is to be lamented ; becauſe 
when he happens to riſe before the reſt, it hath been 
thought to forebode ſome good Fortune to his Supe- 
_ 


As Wiſdom 1s acquired by Age, ſo by every new 


Wrinkle in his Face he is reported to gain ſome new 

Knowledge. | 

In him we may obſerve the true Effects and Con- 

ſequences of Tyranny in a State: For, as he is a 

great Oppreſſor of all below him, ſo there is no Body 

more oppreſſed by thoſe above him : Yetin * 
e 
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he hath been fo highly in Favour, that many illa- 
ſtrious Perſons have been entirely indebted to 12 for 
their Preferments. 

He hath diſcovered from his own Experience 
the true Point, wherein all human Actions, Pro- 
jects, and Deſigns do chiefly terminate; and how 
mean and ſordid they are at the Bottom. 

Ir behoves the Publick to keep him quiet; for 
his frequent Murmurs are a certain Sign of inteſtine 
Tumulls. 

No Philoſopher ever lamented more the Luxury, 
for which theſe Nations are ſo juſtly taxed ; it hath 
been known to coſt him Tears of Blood ; for in his 
own Nature he is far from being profuſe ; although, 
indeed, he never ſtays a Night at a Gentleman's 
Houſe, without leaving ſomething behind bim. 

He receives, with great Submiſſion, whatever 


his Patrons think fit to give him, and when they lay 


heavy Burthens upon him, which is frequent enough, 
he gets rid of them as ſoon as he can; but not with- 
out ſome Labour, and much Grumbling.. 

He is a perpetual Hanger. on; yet no Body knows 
how to be without him. He patiently ſuffers him- 
ſelf to be kept under, but loves to be well uſed ;/ and 
in that Caſe, will facrifice his Vitals to give you 
Eaſe ; and he hath hardly one Acquaintance, for 
whom he hath not been bound; yet, as far as we 
can find, was never known to /oſe any Thing by it. 

Hx is obſerved to be very unquiet in the Com- 


pany of a Frenchman in new Cloaths, or a young 


Coguet. 

He is, in ſhort, the Subject of much Mirth and 
Raillery, which he ſeems to take well enough ; al- 
though it hath not been obſerved, that ever any 
good Thing came from himſelf. 

Vor. I. . THERE 
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Tuxkxx is fo general an Opinion of his Juſtice, 
that ſometimes very hard Caſes are left to his Deci- 
fion : And while he /its upon them, he carries him- 
ſelf exactly even between both Sides, except where 
ſome knotty Point ariſes z and then he is obſerved to 
lean a little to the Right, or Left, as the Matter in- 
clines him; but his Reaſons for it are ſo manifeſt 
and convincing, that every Man approves them. 


© 
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Ever the WORLD wondered at. 


Written in the Year 1721. 


To all PERSON of QUALITY, and others. 


DEWI arrived at this City, the fa- 
SES mous Artiſt John Emanuel Schoits, 
who, to the great Surprize and Sa- 
tisfaction of all Spectators, is ready 


to do the following wonderful Perfor 
mances, the like before never ſeen in this Kingdom. 


He will heat a Bar of Iron red hot, and thruſt it 
"WW þ into 
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into a Barrel of Gunpowder before all the Compa- 
ny, and it ſhall not take Fire. | 

_ Hz lets any Gentleman charge a Blunderbuſs, 
with the ſame Gunpowder, and twelve Leaden Bul- 
lets; which Blunderbuſs the ſaid Artiſt diſcharges 
full in the Face of the ſaid Company, without do- 
ing the leaft Hurt; the Bullets ſticking in the Wall 
behind them.  - 5 

He takes any Gentleman's own Sword, and runs 
it through the ſaid Gentleman's Body, fo that the 
Point appears bloody at the Back, to all the Specta- 
tors; then he takes out the Sword, wipes it clean, 

and returns it to the Owner; who receives no Man- 
ner of Hurt. | 

He takes a Pot of ſcalding Oil, and throws it by 
great Ladles full directly at the Ladies, without 
ſpoiling their Cloaths, or burning their Skins. 

HE takes any Perſon of Quality's Child, from 
two Years old to ſix, and lets the Child's own Fa- 
ther or Mother take a Pike in their Hands; then 
the Artiſt takes the Child in his Arms, and tofles it 
upon the Point of the Pike, where it ſticks, to the 
great Satisfaction of all Spectators; and is then taken 
off without ſo much as an Hole in his Coat. 

He mounts upon a Scaffold, juſt over the Spec- 
tators, and from thence throws down a great Quan- 
tity of large Tiles and Stones, which fall like fo 
many Pillows, without ſo much as diſcompoſing ei- 
ther Perukes or Head-dreſſes. = 
Fx takes any Perſon of Quality up to the ſaid 
Scaffold, which Perſon pulls off his Shoes, and leaps 
nine Feet directly down on a Board prepared on 
purpoſe, full of ſharp Spikes fix Inches long, with- 

out hurting his Feet, or damaging his Stockings. 

He places the ſaid Board on a Chair, upon which 
a Lady fits down with another Lady upon her Lap; 


while 
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while the Spikes, inſtead of entering into the under 
Lady's Fleſh, will feel like a Velvet Cuſhion. 

He takes any Perſon of Quality's Footman; ties 
a Rope about his bare Neck, and draws him up by 
Pullies to the Cieling, and there keeps him hanging 
as long as his Maſter or the Company pleaſes; the 
ſaid Footman, to the Wonder and Delight of all 
Beholders, with a Pot of Ale in one Hand, and a 
Pipe in the other; and when he is let down there 
will not appear the leaſt Mark of the Cord about 


his Neck. 


HE bids a Lady's Maid pot her Finger into a 
Cup of clear Liquor like Water; upon which her 
Face and both her Hands are immediately wither- 


ed, like an old Woman of Fourſcore ; her Belly 


ſwells as if the were within a Week of her Time, 
and her Legs are as thick as Mill-Poſts ; but upon 
putting her Finger into another Cup, ſhe becomes 
as young and handſome as ſhe was before. 

He gives any Gentleman Leave to drive forty 
Twelve-penny Nails up to the Head in a Porter's 
Backſide ; and then he places the ſaid Porter on a 
Loadſtone Chair, which draws out every Nail, and 
the Porter feels no Pain. 

HE likewiſe draws the Teeth of half a Dozen 
Gentlemen ; mixes and jumbles them in a Hat; 


gives any Perſon Leave to blindfold him, while he 


returns each their own, and fixes them as well as 
ever. 

Wi his Fore- finger and Thumb he chrufts {c- 
veral Gentlemens and Ladies Eyes out of their 
Heads, without the leaſt Pain ; at which Time they 
ſee an unſpeakable Number of beautiful Colours ; 


and after they are entertained to the full, he places 


them again in their proper Sockets, without any 
Damage to the Sight. 
Hs 
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Hx lets any Gentleman drink a Quart of hot 
melted Lead; and by a Draught of prepared Li- 
quor, of which he takes part himſelf, he makes the 
ſaid Lead paſs through the ſaid Gentleman before 
all the Spectators, without any Damage: After 
which, it is produced in a Cake to the Company. 

Wir many other wonderful Performances of 

Art, too tedious here to mention. 

Tx faid Artiſt hath performed before moſt 
Kings and Princes in Europe with great Applauſe. 


He performs every Day (except Sundays) from 
Ten of the Clock to One in the Forenoon ; and 


from Four until Seven in the Evening, at the new 
Inn 1n Smithfield. 


Tre firſt Seat a Britiſo Crown, the ſecond a Bri- 
tiſb Hali-Crown, and the loweſt a Britiſb Shilling. 

N. B. Taz beſt Hands in Town are to play at 
the ſaid Show. 
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LETTER 


J TO A 
YOUNG LADY 
ON HER : 


MARRIAGE. 


— 


Written in the Year 1723. 


HE Hurry and Impertinence of re- 
cebiving and paying Viſits on Account 
2M of your Marriage, being now over 
Ge you are beginning to enter into a 
Courſe of Life, where you will want 
much Advice to divert you from falling into many 
Errors, Fopperies, and Follies to which your Sex 
is ſubject, I have always born an intire * | 
| vp 
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ſhip to your Father and Mother; and the Perſon 
they have choſen for your Huſband, hath been 
for ſome Years * wo my particular Favourite. E 
have long wiſhed you might come together, be- 
cauſe I hoped, that from the Goodneſs of your Diſ- 

oſition, and by following the Council of wiſe 
nk you might in Time make yourſelf worthy 
of him. Tour Parents were ſo far in the Right, 
that they did not produce you much into the World, 
whereby you avoided many wrong Steps which o- 
thers have taken ; and have fewer ill Impreſſions 
to be removed: But they failed, as it is generally 
the Cale, in tco much neglecting to cultivate your 
Mind ; withont which 1t 1s impoſlible to acquire or 
preſerve the Friendſhip and Eſteem of a wife Man, 
who ſoon grows weary of acting the Lover, and 
treating his Wife like a Miſtreſs ; but wants a rea- 
ſonable Companion, and a true Friend through 
every Stage of his Life. Ir muſt be therefore your 
Buſineſs to qualify yourſelf for thoſe Offices; where- 
in I will not fail to be your Director as long as I 
ſhall think you. deſerve it, by letting you know 
how you are to act, and what you ought to avoid. 
Axp beware of deſpiſing or neglecting my In- 
ſtructions, whereon will depend, not only your 
making a good Figure in the World, but your own 
real Happineſs, as well as that of the Perſon who 
ought to be the deareſt to you. | IL 
Ius therefore deſire you in the firſt Place to 
be very ſlow in changing the modeſt Behaviour of 
a Virgin: It is uſual in young Wives before they 
have been many Weeks married, to aſſume a bold, 
forward Look and Manner of Talking ; as if they 
intended to ſignify in all Companies, that they were 
no longer Girls, and conſequently that their whole 
VDemeanor, before they got a Huſband, was all but 
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a Countenance and Conſtraint upon their Nature: 
| Whereas, I ſuppoſe, if the Votes of wiſe Men were 
gathered, a very great Majority would be in favour 
of thoſe Ladies, who after they were entered into 
that State, rather choſe to double their Portion of 
Modeſty and Reſervedneſs. 

I MusT likewiſe warn you ſtrictly againſt the 
leaſt Degree of Fondneſs to your Huſband before 
any Witneſſes whatſoever, even before your neareſt 
Relations, or the very Maids of your Chamber. 
This Proceeding is ſo extremely odious and diſguſt- 
ful to all who have either good Breeding or good 
Senſe, that they aſſign two very unamiable Reaſons 
for it; the one is groſs Hypocriſy, and the other 
hath too bad a Name to mention. If there is any 
Difference to be made, your Huſband is the loweſt 
Perion in Company, either at Home or Abroad ; 
and every Gentleman preſent hath a better Claim 
to all Marks of Civility and Diſtinction from you. 
Conceal your Eſteem and Love in your own Breaſt, 


and reſerve your kind Looks and Language for 


rivate Hours; which are ſo many in the Four and 
wenty, that they will afford Time to employ a 


Paſſion as exalted as any that was ever deſcribed in 


a French Romance. TS 


Veo this Head, I ſhould likewiſe adviſe you to 


differ in Practice from thoſe Ladies who affect A- 
bundance of Uneaſineſs while their Huſbands are 
Abroad; ſtart with every Knock at the Door, and 
ring the Bell inceſſantly for their Servants to let in 
their Maſter; will not eat a Bit at Dinner or Sup- 


per if the Huſband happen to ſtay out; and receive 


him at his Return with ſuch a Medley of Chiding 
and Kindneſs, and catechizing him where he hath 
been; that a Shrew from Billingſgate would be a 
more eaſy and eligible Companion. 


Or 
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Or the ſame Leaven are thoſe Wives, who when 
their Huſbands are gone a Journey, muſt have a 
Letter every Poſt, upon Pain of Fits and Hyſtericks, 
and a Day muſt be fixed for their Return home 
without the leaſt Allowance for Buſineſs, or Sick - 
neſs, or Accidents, or Weather : Upon which, I 
can only ſay, that in my Obſervation, thoſe Ladies, 
who are apt to make the greateſt Clutter upon ſuch 
Occafions, would liberally have paid a Meſſenger 
for bringing them News, that their Huſbands had 
broken their Necks on the Road. . 
Tov will perhaps be offended when I adviſe you 

to abate a little of that violent Paſſion for fine 
Cloaths fo predominant in your Sex. It is ſome- 
what hard, that ours, for whoſe Sake you wear them, 
are not admitted to be of your Council: I may ven- 
ture to affure you, that we will make an Abatement 
at any Time of four Pounds a Yard in a Brocade, 
if the Ladies will but allow a ſuitable Addition of 
Care in the Cleanlineſs and Sweetneſs of their Per- 
2s for the ſatyrical Part of Mankind will needs 
believe, that it is not impoſſible, to be very fine 
and very filthy; and that the Capacities of a Lady 
are ſometimes apt to fall ſhort in cultivating Clean- 
lineſs and Finery together. I ſhall only add, upon 
ſo tender a Subject, what a pleaſant Gentleman ſaid 
concerning a ſilly Woman of Quality; that nothing 
could make her ſupportable but cutting off her 
Head ; for his Ears were offended by her Tongue, 
and his Noſe by her Hair and Teeth. | 

I am wholly at a Loſs how to adviſe you in the 
Choice of Company; which, however, is a Point 
of as great Importance as any in your Life, If your 
general Acquaintance be among Ladies who are 
your Equals or Superiors, provided they have no- 
thing of what is commonly called an ill Reputation, 

9 
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you think you are ſafe; and this in the Style of the 
World will paſs for good Company. Whereas, I 
am afraid it will be hard for you to pick out one Fe- 
male Acquaintance in this Town, from whom you 
may not be in manifeſt Danger of contracting ſome 
Foppery, Affectation, Vanity, Folly, or Vice. 
Your only fafe Way of converſing with them, is 
by a firm Reſolution to proceed in your Practice 
and Behaviour, directly contrary to whatever they 
ſhall fay or do: And this I take to be a good ge- 
neral Rule, with very few Exceptions. For In- 
ſtance, in the Doctrines they uſually deliver to 
young married Women for managing their Hus- 
bands; their ſeveral Accounts of their own Con- 
duct in that Particular, to recommend 1t to your 
Imitation; the Reflections they make upon others 
of their Sex for acting differently; their Directions 
how to come off with Victory upon any Diſpute or 
Quarrel you may have with your Huſband ; the 
Arts by which you may diſcover and practiſe upon 
his weak Sides; when to work by Flattery and In- 
ſinuation; when to melt him with Tears; and when 
to engage him with a high Hand. In theſe, and 
a thouſand other Caſes, it will be prudent to retain 
as many of their Lectures in your Memory as you 
can, and then determine to act in full Oppoſition 
SORT | | 

Ino E your Huſband will interpoſe his Autho- 
rity to limit you in the Trade of Viſiting : Half a 
dozen Fools are in all Conſcience as many as you 
ſhould require; and it will be ſufficient for you to ſee 
them twice a Year: For I think the Faſhion doth 
not exact that Viſits fhould be paid to Friends. 

I Abpvisx that your Company at Home ſhould 
conſiſt of Men rather than Women. To fay the 
Truth, I never yet knew a tolerable Woman to be 


fon 
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fond of her own Sex: I confeſs, when both are mixt 
and well choſen, and pur their beſt Qualities. for- 
ward, there may be an Intercourſe of Civility and 
Good-will ; > which, with the Addition of ſome 
Degree of Senſe, can make Converſation or an 
Amuſement agreeable. But a Knot of Ladies, 
together by themſelves, is a very School of — 
tinence and Detraction; and it is well if thoſe be 
the worſt. | 
LeT your Men-Acquaintance be. of your Hus- - 
band's Choice, and not recommended to you by 
any She-Companions ; z becauſe they will certainly 
fix a Coxcomb upon you; and it will coſt you ſome 
Time and Pains before you can arrive at the Know. 
ledge of diſtinguiſhing ſuch a One from a Man of 
Senſe. 
Never take a Favourites Waiting Maid into 
your Cabinet Council, to entertain you with Hi- 
ſtories of thoſe Ladies whom ſhe. hath formerly 
ſerved; of their Diverſions and their Dreſſes; to 
inſinuate how great .a Fortune you brought, and 
how little you are allowed to ſquander ; to appeal to 
her from your Huſband, and to be determined by 
her Judgment, becauſe you are fure it will be al- 
ways for you; to receive and diſcard Servants by 
her Approbation, or Diſlike ; to engage you by 
her Inſinuations into Miſunderſtandings with your 
beſt Friends; to repreſent all Things in falſe Co- 
lours, and to be the common Emiſſary of Scandal. 
Bur, the grand Affair of your Life will be to 
gain and preſerve the Friendſhip and Eſteem of 
your Huſband. Youare married to a Man of good 
Education and Learning, of an excellent Under- 
ftanding, and an exact Taſte. It is true, and it 1s 
happy for you, that theſe Qualities in bim are 
adorned with great Modeſty: a moſt N 
weet- 
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Sweetneſs of Temper, and an unuſual Diſpoſition 
to Sobriety and Virtue : But neither Good-nature, 
nor Virtue, will ſuffer him to eſteem you againſt 
his Judgment; and although he be not capable of 
uſing you il], yet you will, in Time, grow a Thing 
indifferent, and perhaps contemptible ; unleſs you 
can ſupply the Loſs of Youth and Beauty with more 
durable Qualities. You have but a very few Years 
to be young and handſome in the Eyes of the 
World; and as few Months to be ſo in the Eyes of 
a Huſband, who is not a Fool; for, I hope, you 
do not ſtill dream of Charms and Raptures; which 
Marriage ever did, and ever will put a ſudden End 
to. Beſides, yours was a Match of Prudence, and 
common Goodliking, without any Mixture of that 
ridiculous Paſſion which hath no Being, but in Play- 
Books and Romances. _- 

You muſt, therefore, uſe all Endeavours to at- 
tain to ſome Degree of. thoſe Accompliſhments, 
which your Huſband moſt values in other People, 
and for which he 1s moſt yalued himſelf, You muſt 
improve your Mind, by cloſely purſuing ſuch a Me- 
thod of Study, as I ſhall direct or approve of. You 
muſt get a Collection of Hiſtory and Travels, which 
I will recommend to you; and ſpend ſome Hours 
every Day in reading them, and making Extracts 
from them, if your Memory be weak. You muſt 
invite Perſons of Knowledge and Underſtanding to 
an Acquaintance with you, by whoſe Converſation 
you may learn to correct your Taſte and Judgment: 
And when you can bring yourſelf to comprehend 
and reliſh the good Senſe of others, you will arrive, 
in Time, to think rightly yourſelf, and to become 
a reaſonable and agreeable Companion. This muſt 
produce in your Huſband a true rational Love and 
Eſteem for you, which old Age will not diminiſh. 

| | He 
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He will have a Regard for your Judgment and Opi- 
nion, in Matters of the greateſt Weight ; you will 
be able to entertain each other, without a third 
Perſon to relieve you, by finding Diſcourſe. The 
Endowments of your Mind will even make your 
Perſon more agreeable to him ; and when you are 
alone, your 'Time will not lie heavy upon your 
Hands, for want of ſome trifling Amuſement. 

As little Reſpect as I have for the Generality of 
your Sex, it hath ſometimes moved me with Pity, to 
lee the Lady of the Houſe forced to withdraw, im- 
mediately after Dinner, and this in Families where 
there 1s not much Drinking ; as if it were an eſta- 
bliſhed Maxim, that Women are incapable of all 
Converſation. In a Room where both Sexes meet, 
if the Men are diſcourſing upon any general Sub- 
Jet, the Ladies never think it their Buſineſs to par- 
take in what paſſes; but, in a ſeparate Club, enter- 
tain each other with the Price and Choice of Lace 
and Silk, and what Dreſſes they liked, or diſapprov- 
ed at the Church, or the Play-houſe. And when 
you are among yourſelves, how naturally, after the 
firſt Compliments, do you apply your Hands to 
each others Lappets, and Ruffles, and Mantuas; as 
if the whole Buſineſs of your Lives, and the publick 
Concern of the World, depended upon the Cut or 
Colour of your Petticoats? As Divines fay, that ſome 
People take more Pains to be damned, than it would 
coſt them to be ſaved ; ſo your Sex employs more 
Thought, Memory, and Application to be Fools, 


than would ſerve to make them wiſe and uſeful. 


When I reflect on this, I cannot conceive you to be 
human Creatures, but a Sort of Species hardly a 
Degree above a Monkey ; who hath more diverting 
Tricks than any of you; is an Animal leſs miſchie- 


vous and expenſive; might, in Time, be a tolerable. 


Critick 
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Critick in Velvet and Brocade; and, for ought I 
know, would equally become them. 

I wouLD have you look upon Finery as a neceſ- 
ſary Folly, which all great Ladies did whom I have 
ever known: I do not deſire you to be out of the 
Faſhion, but to be the laſt and leaſt in it: I expect 
that your Dreſs ſhall be one Degree lower than your 
Fortune can afford : And, in your own Heart, I 
would wiſh you to be an utter Contemner of all Di- 
ſtinctions which a finer Petticoat can give you; be- 
cauſe, it will neither make you richer, handſomer, 
younger, better natured, more virtuous, or wile, 
than if it hung upon a Peg. 

Ir you are in Company with Men of Learning; 
although they happen to diſcourſe of Arts and Sci- 
ences out of your Compaſs, yet you will gather 
more Advantage by liſtening to them, than from all 
the Nonſenſe and Frippery of your own Sex: But, 
if they be Men of Breeding as well as Learning, 
they will ſeldom engage in any Converſation where 
you ought not to be a Hearer, and in Time have 
your Part. If they talk of the Manners and Cu- 
ſtoms of the ſeveral Kingdoms of Europe; of Tra- 
vels into remote Nations; of the State of their 
_ own Country; or of the great Men and Actions of 
Greece and Rome : If they give their Judgment up- 
on Engliſ and French Writers, either in Verſe or 
Proſe; or of the Nature and Limits of Virtue and 
Vice; it is a Shame for an Engliſh Lady not to re- 
liſh ſuch Diſcourſes, not to improve by them, and 
endeavour by Reading and Information, to have her 
Share in thoſe Entertainments; rather than turn 
aſide, as it is the uſual Cuſtom, and conſult with 
the Woman who ſits next her, about a new Cargo 
of Fans. | | De 

IT is a little hard, that not one Gentleman's 

n Daughter 
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Daughter in a Thouſand, ſhould be brought to read, 
or underſtand her own natural Tongue, or be Judge 
of the eaſieſt Books that are written in it; as any 
one may find, who can have the Patience to hear 
them, when they are diſpoſed to mangle a Play or 
Novel, where the leaſt Word out of the common 
Road, is ſure to diſconcert them; and it is no won- 
der, when they are not ſo much as taught to ſpell 
in their Childhood, nor can ever attain to it in their 
whole Lives. I adviſe you, therefore, to read a- 
loud, more or leſs, every Day to your Huſband, if 
he will permit you, or to any other Friend, (but | 
not a Female one) who is able to ſet you right: And 
as for Speiling, you may compaſs it in Time, by 
making Collections from the Books you read. 

I xNow very well, that thoſe who are commonly 
called learned Women, have loſt all Manner of 
Credit by their impertinent Talkativeneſs, and 
Conceit of themſelves: But there is an eaſy Re- 
medy for this; if you once conſider, that after all 


the Pains you may be at, you never can arrive, in 
Point of Learning, to the Perfection of a School- 


Boy. But the Reading I would adviſe you to, is 
only for Improvement of your own good Senſe, 
which will never fail of being mended by Diſcre- 
tion. It is a wrong Method, and ill Choice of 
Books, that make thoſe learned Ladies juſt ſo much 
worſe for what they have read. And therefore, it 
ſhall be my Care to direct you better; a Taſk for 
which I take myſelf not to be ill qualified; becauſe 
I have ſpent more Time, and have had more Op- 
portunities than many others, to obſerve and diſ- 
cover from what Sources the various Follies of Wo- 
men are derived. 

Pray obſerve, how inſignificant Things are the 
common Race of Ladies, when they have paſſed 
their 
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their Youth and Beauty ; how contemptible they 
appear to the Men, and yet more contemptible to. 
the younger Part of their own Sex; and have no 
Relief but in paſſing their Afternoons in Viſits, 
where they are never acceptable; and their Even- 
ings at Cards among each other ; while the former 
Part of the Day is ſpent in Spleen and Envy, or 
in vain Endeavours to repair by Art and Dreſs the 
Ruins of Time: Whereas, I have known Ladies at 
Sixty, to whom all the polite Part of the Court and 
Town paid their Addreſſes ; without any further 
View than that of enjoying the Pleaſure of their 
Converſation, | 
I am ignorantof any one Quality that is amiable 
in a Man, which is not equally ſo in a Woman. I 
do not except even Modeſty, and Gentleneſs of 
Nature. Nor do I know one Vice or Folly, which 
is not equally deteſtable in both. There is, indeed, 
one Infirmity which is generally allowed you, I 
mean that of Cowardice. Yet there ſhould ſeem 
to be ſomething very capricious, that when Women 
profeſs their Admiration for a Colonel or a Captain, 
on Account of his Valour; they ſhould fancy it a 
very graceful becoming Quality in themſelves, to 
be afraid of their own Shadows; to ſcream in a 
Barge, when the Weather is calmeſt, or in a Coach 
at the Ring; to run from a Cow at an hundred 
Yards Diſtance; to fall into Fits at the Sight of a 
Spider, an Earwig, or a Frog. At leaft, if Cow- 
ardice be a Sign of Cruelty, (as it 1s generally 
granted) I can hardly think it an Accompliſhment 
ſo defireable, as to be thought worthy of improving; 
by Affectation. : | | 
Av as the ſame Virtues equally become both 
Sexes ; ſo there is no Quality whereby Women en- 
deavour to diſtinguiſh themſelves *from Men, for 

"Wor. I; i + Which 
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276 A LETTER to 

which they are not juſt ſo much the worſe 3. except 
that only of Reſervedneſs; which, however, as 
you generally manage it, is nothing elſe but Affec- 
tation, or Hypocriſy. For as you cannot too much 
diſcountenance thoſe of. our Sex, who preſume to 
fake unbecoming : Liberties before you; ſo you 
ought to be wholly unconftrained in the Company 
of deſerving Men, when you have ad ſufficient 
Experience of their Diſcretion. ; 

FE RE is never wanting in this ets, a Tribe 
of bold, ſwaggering, rattling Ladies, whoſe Talents 
paſs among Coxcombs for Wit and Humour: Their 
Excellency lies in rude choquing Expreſſions, and 
what they call running a Man down. If a Gentle- 
man in their Company, happen to have any Blemiſh 
in his Birth, or Perſon; if any Misfortune hath be- 
fallen his Family, or himſelf, for which he is aſham- 
ed; they will be ſure to give him broad Hints of 
it, without any Provocation. I would recommend 
you to the Acquaintance of a common Proſtitute, 
rather than to that of ſuch Termagants as theſe. 1 
have often thought that no Man is obliged to ſup- 
poſe ſuch Creatures to be Women ; but to treat them 
like inſolent Raſcals, diſguiſed in Female Habits, 
who ought to be ſtripped, and kicked down Stairs. 
IVI T add one Thing, although it be a little 

aut of Place; which is to deſire, that you will learn 
to value and eſteem your Huſband, for thoſe good 
Qualities which he really poſſeſſeth; and not to 
fancy others in him, which he certainly hath not. 
For, although this latter be generally underſtood 
for a Mark of Love, yet it is indeed nothing but 
Affectation, or ill Judgment. It is true, the Per- 
ſon you have choſen wants ſo very few Accompliſh- 
ments, that you are in no great Danger of erring 
on ſhin Side: But my Caution is occaſioned by: . 

| Lady 
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Lady of your Acquaintance, married to a very va- 
luable Perſon, whom yet ſhe is fo unfortunate as to 
be always commending for thoſe Perfections, to 
which he can leaſt pretend. 

I can give you no Advice upon the Article of 
Expence's only, I think, you ought. to be well in- 
formed how much your Huſband's Revenue amounts 
to, and be ſo good a Computer, as to keep within 
it, in that Part of the Management which falls to 
your Share; and not to put yourſelf in the Number 
of thoſe politick Ladies, who think they gain a 
great Point, when they have teazed their Huſbands 
to buy them a new Equipage, a laced Head, or a 
fine Petticoat; without once conſidering what long 
Scores remain unpaid to the Butcher. 

I pzsIRE you will keep this Letter in your Ca- 
binet, and often examine _impartially your whole 
Conduct i” 3th And ſo God bleſs you, 15 make 
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fee per omnes 
Dit perſonas, & turbam reddet in unam. 
8 3 fan mn. 4 

Written in Ireland in the Year 1728. 


. 


HE Players having now almoſt done 
with the Comedy called the Beggars 
Opera, for the Seaſon; it may be no 
unpleaſant Speculation, to reflect a 
little upon this Dramatick Piece, fo 
ſingular in the Subject and Manner, ſo much an 
Original, and. which hath frequently given fo very 
agreeable an Entertainment. 

ALTHOUGH an evil Taſte be very apt to prevail, 
both here and in London; yet there is a Point which 
whoever can rightly touch, will never fail of pleaſ- 
ing a very great Majority; ſo great, that the Diſ- 
--likers, out of Dulneſs or Affectation, will be ſilent, 
and forced to fall in with the Herd: The Point 1 

1 mean, 


r r 


= 


| cefs, both here and in England. 


ſo is Humour itſelf; neither is it a Talent confined to 
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mean, is what we call Humour; which, in its Per- 
fection, is allowed to be much preferable to Wit; 
if it be not rather the moſt uſeful, and agreeable 


Species of it. 


I AGREE with Sir Milliam Temple, that the Word 
is peculiar to our Engliſb Tongue; but I differ from 
him in the Opinion, that the Thing itſelf is peculiar 


to the Engliſb Nation, becauſe the contrary may be 


found in many Spaniſh, Italian, and French Producti- 
ons: And particularly, whoever hath a Taſte for true 
Humour, will find an hundred Inſtances of it, in 
thoſe Volumes printed in France, under the Name 
of Le Theatre Italian: To ſay nothing of Rabelais, 
Cervantes, and many others. 

Now I take the Comedy, or Farce (or whatever 
Name the Criticks will allow it) called the Beggar's 
Opera, to excel in this Article of Humour; — up- 
on that Merit to have met with ſuch prodigious Suc- 

As to Poetry, Eloquence, and Muſick, which are 
ſaid to have moſt Power over the Minds of Men; 


it is certain, that very few have a Taſte or Judgment 


of the Excellencies of the two former; and if a 
Man ſucceed in either, it is upon the Authority of 
thoſe few Judges, that lend their Taſte to the Bulk 


of Readers, who have none of their own. I am 


told, there are as few good Judges in Muſick; and 
that among thoſe who crowd the Opera's, Nine in 


Ten go thither merely out of Curioſity, Faſhion, or 


Acfectation. 


Bo r a Taſte for Humour, is in ſome Manner fixed 


to the very Nature of Man, and generally obvious 
to the Vulgar, except upon Subjects too refined, 
and ſuperior to their Underſtanding. 

AnD, as this Taſte of Humour is purely natural, 
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Men of Vi, or Learning; for we obſerve it Cotte 
times among common Servants, and the meaneſt 
of the People, while the very Owners are often 1 ig- 
norant of the Gift they poſſeſs. 

I xNow very well, that this happy 7. 22; is con- 
temptibly treated by Criticks, under the Name of 
low Humour, or low Comedy; but I know likewiſe, 
that the Spaniards and Italians, who are allowed to 
have the moſt Wit of any Nation in Europe, do 
molt excel in it, and do moſt eſteem it. 8 

By what Diſpoſition of the Mind, what Influence 
of the Stars, or what Situation of the Climate, this 
Endowment is beſtowed upon Mankind, may be a 
Queſtion fit for Philoſophers to diſcuſs. Iris certainly 
the beſt Ingredient towards that Kind of Satyr, 
which is moſt uſeful, and gives the leaſt Offence ; 
which, inſtead of laſhing, laughs Men out of their 
Follies, and Vices; and is the Character that gives 
Horace the preference to Juvenal. 

Axp, although ſome Things are too ſerious, ſo- 
lemn, or ſacred to be turned into Ridicule, yet the 
Abuſes of them are certainly not; ſince it is allowed, 
that Corruptions in Religion, Politicks, and Law, 
may be proper Topicks for this Kind of Satyr. 

THERE are two Ends that Men propoſe in wri- 
ting Satyr; one of them leſs noble than the other, as 

regarding nothing further than the private Satisfac- 
tion, and Pleaſure of the Writer; but without any 
View towards'per/onal Malice: The other is a publick 
Spirit, prompting, Men of Genius and Virtue, to 
mend the World as far as they are able. And as 
both theſe Ends are innocent, fo the latter is highly 
commendable. With regard to the, former, I de- 
mand, whether I have nor as good a Title to laugh, 
as Men have to be ridiculous : and to expoſe Vice, 
as another hath to be vicious. If I ridicule the Fol- 


lies 
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lies and Corruptions of a Court, a Miniſtry, or a 
Senate, are they not amply paid by Penſions, Titles, 
and Power ; while I expect, and deſire no other 
Reward, than that of Laughing with a few Friends 
in a Corner:! ? Yet, if thoſe who take Offence, think 
me in the Wrong, I am ready to change the Scene 
with them, whenever they pleaſe. _ 

Bur, if my Deſign be to make Mankind better 1 
then I think it is my Duty; at leaſt, I am ſure it 
is the Intereſt of thoſe very Courts and Miniſters, 
whoſe Follies or Vices I ridicule, to reward me for 
my good Intentions: For, if it be reckoned a high 
Point of Wiſdom to get the Laughers on our. Side; 
it is much more eaſy, as well as wiſe, to get thoſe 
on our Side, who can make Millions laugh when 
they pleaſe. | 

Mr Reaſon for mentianing Courts and Abonifters, 
(whom I never think on, but with the moſt profound 
Peneration) is, becauſe an Opinion obtains, that in 
the Beggar's Opera, there appears to be ſome Re- 
flection upon Courtiers and Stateſmen, whereof | I am 
by no Means a Judge. 

Ix is true, indeed, that Mr Gay, the Author of 
this Piece, hath been ſomewhat ſingular in the 
Courſe of his Fortunes; or it hath happened, that 
after fourteen Years attending the Court, with a 
large Stock of real Merit, a modeſt and agrecable 
Converſation, a Hundred Promiſes, and Five hundred 
Friends, hath failed of Preferment ; and upon a ve- 
ry weighty Reaſon. He lay under the Suſpicion of 
having written a Libel, or Lampoon againſt a great 
X Miniſter. It is true, that great Miniſter was de- 
monſtratively convinced, and publickly owned his 
Conviction, chat Mr. Gay was not the Author; but 

FE having 


Sir Robert Walpel:. 
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having lain under the Suſpicion, it ſeemed very 
juſt, that he ſhould ſuffer the Puniſhment ; becauſe 
in this moſt reformed Age, the Virtues of a Prime 
Miniſter are no more to be ſuſpected, than the Cha- 
ſtity of C2/ar*s Wife. 

IT muſt be allowed, that the Beggar's Opera is 
not the firſt of Mr. Ga v's Works, wherein he hath 
been faulty, with regard to Courtiers and Stateſien. 
For to omit his other Pieces; even in his Fables, 
publiſhed within two Years paſt, and dedicated to 
the Duke of CumBeRrLanD, for which he was pro- 
miſed a Reward, he hath been thought ſomewhat 
too bold upon the Courtiers. And although it be 
highly probable, he meant only the Courtiers of 
former Times, yet he ated unwarily, by not con- 
ſidering, that the Malignity of ſome People might 


miſinterpret what he ſaid, to the Diſadvantage of 
preſent Perſons and Affair s. | 
Bou r I have now done with Mr. Gay as a Poli- 
tician; and ſhall conſider him henceforward onl 
as Author of the Beggar's Opera, wherein he hath 
by a Turn of Humour, intirely new, placed Vices 
of all Kinds in the ſtrongeſt and moſt odious Light; 
and thereby, done eminent Service, both to Religion 
and Morality, This appears from the unparallelled 
Succeſs he hath met with. All Ranks, Parties, and 
Denominations of Men, either crowding to ſec his 
Opera, or reading it with Delight in their Cloſets ; 
even Miniſters of State, whom he is thought to have 
moſt offended (next to thoſe whom the Actors re- 
preſent) appearing frequently at the Theatre, from 
a Conſciouſneſs of their own Innocence, and to con- 
vince the World how unjuſt a Parallel, Malice, En- 
vy and Diſaffection to the Government have made, 
I am aſſured that ſeveral worthy Clergymen in 
this City, went privately to ſee the Beggar's Opera 
YT . repreſented; 
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repreſented; and that the fleering Coxcombs in the 


Pit, amuſed themſelves with making Diſcoveries, 


and ſpreading the Names of thoſe Gentlemen round 
the Audience. 

I SHALL not pretend to vindicate a Clergyman, 
who would appear openly in his Habit at a Theatre, 
with ſuch a vicious Crew, as might probably ſtand 
round him, at ſuch Comedies, and profane Tragedies, 
as are often repreſented. Beſides, I know very well, 
that Perſons of their Function are bound to avoid 
the Appearance of Evil, or of giving Cauſe of 


Offence. But when the Lords Chancellors, who are 


Keepers of the King's Conſcience z when the Judges 
of the Land, whoſe Title is Reverend; when Ladies, 
who are bound by the Rules of their Sex to the 
ſtricteſt Decency, appear in the Theatre without 
Cenſure ; I cannot underſtand, why a young Cler- 
Oman, who comes concealed, out of Curioſity to 
ſee an innocent and moral Play, ſhould be fo high- 
ly condemned : Nar do I much approve the Rigour 
of a great Prelate, who ſaid, be hoped none of bis 
Clergy were there. I am glad to hear there are no 
weightier Objections againſt that Reverend Body 
planted in this City, and I wiſh there never may. 
But I ſhould be very ſorry, that any of them ſhould 
be ſo weak, as to imitate a * Court-Chaplain in 
ENGLAND, who preached againſt the Beggar's 
Opera ; which will probably do more Good, than 
a thouſand Sermons of ſo ſtupid, ſo injudicious, and 
ſo proſtitute a Divine. 
I! x this happy Performance of Mr. Gav's all the 
Characters are juſt, and none of them carried be- 


yond Nature, or hardly beyond Practice. It diſ- 


covers the whole Syſtem of this Common-Wealth, 


Or 


* Dr. Herring, Chaplain to the Society at Lincoln's- len. 
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or that Imperium in Imperio of Iniquity, eſtabliſned 
among us, by which neither our Lives nor our Pro- 
perties are ſecure, either in the Highways, or in 
publick Aſſemblies, or even in our own Houſes. It 
ſhews the miſerable Lives and the conſtant Fate of 
thoſe abandoned Wretches: For how little they ſell 
their Lives and Souls; betrayed by their Mhores, 
their Comrades, and the Receivers and Purchaſers of 
thoſe Thefts and Robberies. - This Comedy contains 
likewiſe a Satyr, which, without enquiring whether 
it affects the 3 Age, may poſſibly be uſeful in 
Times to come. I mean, where the Author takes 
rhe Occaſion of comparing thoſe common Robbers of 
the Publick, and their ſeveral Stratagems of betray- 
ing, undermining and hanging each other, to the 
ſeveral Arts of Politicians in Times of Corruption. 

Tu is Comedy likewiſe expoſeth with great Juſtice, 
that unnatural Taſte for 7alian Muſick among us, 
which is wholly unſuitable to our Northern Climate, 


and the Genius of the People, whereby we are over- 
run with alan Effeminacy, and Italian Nonſenſe. 


An old Gentleman faid to me, that many Years 
ago, when the Practice of an unnatural Vice grew 
frequent in London, and many were proſecuted for 
he was fure it would be the Fore-runner of Iia- 
lan Opera's and Singers; and then we ſhould have 
nothing but Stabbing or Poiſonin g. to make us per- 
fect Ttalians. 
Upon the Whole, I deliver my en That 


nothing but ſervile Attachment to a Party, Affecta- 


tion of Singularity, lamentable Dullneſs, miſtaken 
Zeal, or ſtudied Hypocriſy, can have the leaſt rea- 
ſonable Obje&ion ain this — moral Per- 


| Sormance of the Celebrated Mr. Gar.” 453Y09 
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Written in the Year 1728. 


* 


enn 


HERE is no Talent ſo uſeful. to- 
Wards riſing in the World, or which 
puts Men more out of the Reach of 
Fortune, than that Quality generally 
has; poſſeſſed by the dulleft Sort of Men, 
in common Speech called Diſcretion ; a Species of 
lower Prudence, by the Aſſiſtance of which, Peo- 
ple of the meaneſt Intellectuals, without any other 
Qualification, paſs through the World in great 
Tranquility, and with univerſal good Treatment, 
neither giving nor taking Offence. Courts are 
ſeldom unprovided of Perſons under this Charac- 
ter; on whom, if they happen to be of great Qua- 
lity, moſt Employments, even the greateſt, na- 
turally fall, when Competitors will not agree ; and 
in ſuch Promotions, no Body rejoices or grieves. 
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The Truth of this I could prove by ſeveral Inſtances, 
within my own Memory, (for I ſay nothing of 
preſent Times.) ET ik 
AnD, indeed, as Regularity and Forms are of 
great Uſe in carrying on the Buſineſs of the World, 
ſo it is very convenient, that Perſons endued with 


this Kind of Diſcretion, ſhould have the Share 


which is proper to their Talents, in the Conduct of 
Affairs; but, by no Means, meddle in Matters 


which require Genius, Learning, ſtrong Compreben- 
fron, Quickneſs of Conception, Magnanimity, Genera- 


ty, Sagacity, or any other _"_— Gift of human 


Minds. Becauſe, this Sort of Diſcretion, 1s uſually 
attended with a ſtrong Deſire of Money, and few 
Scruples about the Way of obtaining it; with ſer- 


vile Flattery and Submiſſion; with a Want of all 


publick Spirit or Principle; with a perpetual wrong 
Judgment, when the Owners come into Power and 
high Place, how to diſpoſe of Favour and Prefer- 
ment; having no Meaſure for Merit and Virtue in 
others, but thoſe very Steps by which themſelves 
aſcended; nor the leaſt Intention of doing Good, 
or Hurt to the Publick; farther, than either one or 
the other is likely to be ſubſervient to their own Se- 
curity, or Intereſt. Thus, being void of all Friend- 
{ſhip and Enmity, they never complain or find 
Sq with the Times; and indeed never have Rea- 
ſon. 


Mzn of eminent Parts and Abilities, as well as 


| Virtues, do ſometimes riſe in Courts, ſometimes in 


the Law, and ſometimes even in the Church. Such 
were the Lord Bacon, the Earl of Sirafford, Arch- 
biſhop Laud in the Reign of King Charles I. and 
others in our own Times, whom 1 ſhall not name. 
But theſe, and many more, under different Princes, 
and in different Kingdoms, were diſgraced, or ba- 
| niſhed, 
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niſbed, or ſuffered Death, merely in Envy to their 


Virtues and 2 * Genius, which emboldened 
them in great Exigencies and Diſtreſſes of State, 
(wanting a reaſonable Infuſion of this Aldermanly 
Diſcretion) to attempt the Service of their Prince 
and Country, out of the common Forms, 

'Tars evil Fortune, which generally attends ex- 
traordinary Men in the Management of great Af- 
fairs, hath been imputed to divers Cauſes, that need 
not be here ſet down, when ſo obvious a One oc- 
curs; if what a * certain Writer obſerves, be true; 

that when, a great Genius appears in the World, the 
Dunces are all in Confederacy againſt bim. And, if 
this be his Fate, when he employs his Talents wholly 
in his Cloſet, without mern with any Man's 
Ambition, or Avarice; what muſt he expect when 
he ventures out to ſeek for Preferment in a Court, 
but univerſal Oppoſition, when he is mounting the 
Ladder, and every Hand ready to turn him off, 
when he is at the Top? And in this Point, For- 
tune generally acts directly contrary to Nature; 
for in Nature we find, that Bodies full of Life and 
Spirit mount eaſily, and are hard to fall; whereas 
heavy Bodies are hard to riſe, and come down with 
greater Velocity, in Proportion to their Weight: 
Bur we find Fortune every Day acting juſt the Re- 
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' verſe of this. 
Tuts Talent of Diſcretion, as I have deſcribed 
it in its ſeveral Adjuncts and Circumſtances, is no 
where ſo ſerviceable as to the Clerpy; to whoſe 
Preferment nothing is ſo fatal as the Character of 
Wit, Politeneſs in Reading, or Manners, or that 
Kind of Behaviour, which we contract by having 
too much converſed with Perſons of high Station 


and 


* 7ide the Author's Thoughts on various Subjects. 
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and Eminency ; ; theſe Qualifications being reckon- 
ed by the Yulgar of all Ranks, to be Marks of Le- 
vily, which is the laſt Crime the World will pardon 
in a Clergyman : To this I may add a free Manner 
of ſpeaking in mixt Company, and too frequent an 
Appearance in Places of much Reſort, which are 
equally. noxious to a Spiritual Promotion. 

I Have known, indeed, a few Exceptions to 

ſome Parts of theſe Obſeryations. I have ſeen 
ſome of the dulleſt Men alive aiming at Wit ; and 
others, with as little Pretenſions, affecting Polite- 
neſs in Manners and Diſcourſe; but never being 
able to perſuade the World of their Guilt, they 
grew into conſiderable Stations, upon the firm Af- 
ſurance which all People had of their Diſcretion; 
becauſe they were a Size too low, to deceive the 
World to their own Diſadvantage. But this, 1 
confeſs, is a Trial too Sangre often to en age 
In, 
Tuxkz is known Story of a Clergynian, who 
was recommended for a Preferment by ſome great 
Men at Court, to an * Archbiſhop p. His Grace 
faid, he had heard that the Clergyman uſed to play 
at Whi „ and Stobbers : That as. to playing now 
and then a ſober Game ar Mhiſt for Paſtime, it 
might be pardoned ; but he could not digeſt thoſe 
wicked Swobbers; and it was with ſome Pains that 
my. Lord Sommers could undeceive him. 1. aſk, 
by what Talents we may ſuppoſe that great Prelate 
aſcended ſo high ; or what Sort of Qualifications 
he would expect in thoſe whom he took into his 
Patronage, or would probably recommend to 
Court, for the Government of diſtant Churches. 

. Two Clergymen, in my Memory, yay 1 

Ates 


* Dr. Teniſon, late Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
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dates for a ſmall Free- Sebool in Zorkkſbire; where a 
Gentleman of Quality and Intereſt in the Country, 
who happened to have a better Underſtanding than 
his Neighbours, procured the Place for him who 
was the —— Scholar, and more gentlemanly Per- 
ſon of the two; very much to the Regret of all the 
Pariſh. The other being diſappointed, came up 
to London, where he became the greateſt Pattern of 
this lower Diſcretion that, I have known, and 
ſeſſed with as heavy Intellectuals; which, together 

with the Coldneſs of his Temper, and Gravity of 
his Deportment, carried him ſafe through many 
Difficulties: And he lived and died in a great Sta- 
tion, while his Competitor is too obſcure for Fa ame 
to tell us what became of him. 

Tunis Species of Diſcretian, which I ſo much ce- 
lebrate, and do moſt heartily recommend, hath one 
Advantage not yet mentioned; that it will carry 
a Man ſafe Sd all the Malice and Variety of 
Parties, ſo far, that whatever Faction happens to 
be uppermoſt, his Claim is uſually allowed for a 
Share of what is going. And the Thing ſeems to 
me highly reaſonable : For, in all great Changes, 
the prevailing Side is uſually ſo tempeſtuous, that 
it wants the Ballaſt of thoſe, whom the World calls 
Nane Men, and I call Men of Liſcretion;, whom 

eople in Power may with little Ceremony load as 
- as they pleaſe, drive them through the hard- 
eſt and deepeſt Roads without Danger of founder- 
ing, or, breaking their Backs ; and will be ſure to 
find them neither reſty nor vicious. 

III I here give the Reader a ſhort Hiſtory of 
two Clergymen in England, the Characters of each, 
and ate of their Fortunes in the World: 
By." which the Fore of a Diſcretion, and the 
| bad 


* . 
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bad Conſequences from the Want of that Virtue, 
will ſtrongly appear. | 
CORUS ODES, an Oxford dent. and a Far- 
mer's Son, was never abſent from Prayers or Lec- 
ture; nor once out of his ber after Tom had 
tolled. He ſpent, every Day, ten Hours in his 


Cloſet, in reallling his Courſes, ozing, clipping Pa- 
pers, or darnigg his Stockings; which laſt he per- 


formed to Admiration. He could be ſoberly drunk 
at the Expence of others, with College-Ale, and at 
thoſe 2 90 was always moſt devout. He wore 
the ſame Gown five Years, without dragling or 
tearing. He never once looked into a Play-book, 

or a Poem. He read Virgil and Ramus in the fame 
Cadence, but with a very different Taſte, He ne- 


ver underſtood a Jeſt, or had the leaft Conception 


of Wit. 

For one Sayi ng he ſtands in Renown to this 
Day. Being with ſome other Students over a Pot 
of Ale, one of the Company ſaid ſo many pleaſant 
Things, that the reſt were much diverted, only 


Coruſodes was ſilent and unmoved. When they part- 


ed, he called this merry Companion aſide, and ſaid, 
Sir, T perceive by your often ſpeaking, and our Friends 
laughing, that you ſpoke many FJeſts, and you could not 


but obſerve my Silence. But, Sir, this is my Humour ; 


T never make a Jeſt myſelf, nor ever 82 at another 
Man's. 

© CORUSODES thus endowed, got into Holy Or- 
ders; having by the moſt extreme Parſimony ſaved 


thirty four Pounds, out of a very beggarly Fel- 


Jowſhip; went up to London, where his Siſter: was 


Waiting-Woman to a Lady, and ſo good a Sollici- 
tor, that by her Means he. was admitted to read 


Prayers in the Family twice a Day, at ten Shillings 


a Month, He * now acquired a low, obſequious, 


aukward 
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aukward Bow, and a Talent of groſs Flattery, both 
in and out of Seaſon ; he would ſhake the Butler 
by the Hand; he taught the Page his Catechiſm 3 
and was ſometimes admitted to dine at the Steward's 
Table. In ſhort, he got the good Word of the 
whole Family; and was recommended, by my La- 
dy for Chaplain to ſome other Noble Houſes, by 
which his Revenue (beſides Vales) amounted to a- 
bout thirty Pounds a Year. His Siſter procured 
him a Scarf from my Lord, (who had a ſmall De- 
ſign of Gallantry upon her;) and by his Lordſhip's 
Sollicitation, he got a Lectureſhip in Town of 
ſixty Pounds a Year; where he preached conſtantly 
in Perſon, in a grave Manner, with an audible 
Voice, and a Style Eccleſiaſtick, and the Matter (ſuch 
as it was) well ſuited to the Intellectuals of his 
Hearers. Some Time after, a Country Living fell 
in my Lord's Diſpoſal; and his Lordſhip, who 
had now ſome Encouragement given him of Suc- 
ceſs in his Amour, beſtowed the Living on Coru- 
ſodes, who ſtill kept his Lectureſnip and Reſidence 
in Town, where he was a conftant Attendant at alt 
Meetings relating to Charity, without ever contri- 
buting further than his frequent pious Exhortations, 
If any Women of better Faſhion in the Pariſh hap- 
ened to be abſent from Church, they were ſure of 
a Viſit from him in a Day or two, to chide and to 
dine with them. 8 
He had a ſelect Number of Poor, conſtantly at- 
tending at the Street Door of his Lodgings, for 
whom he was a common Sollicitor to his former Pa- 
troneſs, dropping in his own Half- Crown among 
the Collections, and taking it out when he diſpoſed 
of the Money. At a Perſon of Quality's Houſe, 
he would never ſit down until he was thrice bid, 
and then upon the Corner of the moſt diſtant Chair. 
Vol. I. U 5 His 
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His whole Demeanor was formal and ſtarched, 
which adhered ſo cloſe, that he could never ſhake 
it off in his higheſt Promotion. 


His Lord was now in high Employment at 


Court, and attended by him with the moſt abje&t 
Aſſiduity; and his Siſter being gone off with Child 
to a private Lodging, my Lord continued his 
Graces to Coruſodes; got him to be a Chaplain in 
Ordinary, and in due Time a Pariſh in Town, and 
a Dignity in the Church. 


. 
' 


He paid his Curates punctually, at the loweſt 


Salary, and partly out of the Communion-Money 3 
but gave them good Advice in Abundance. He 
married a Citizen's Widow, who taught him to put 
out ſmall Sums at Ten per Cent. and brought him 
acquainted with Jobbers in Change-Alley. By her 
Dexterity, he ſold the Clerkſhip of his Pariſh, 
when it became vacant, 

He kept a miſerable Houſe, but the Blame was 
laid wholly upon Madam; for the good Doctor 
was always at his Books, or viſiting the Sick, or do- 
Ing other Offices of Charity and Piety in his Pariſh, 

Hz treated all his Inferiors of the Clergy with a 
moſt ſanctified Pride; was rigorouſly and univer- 
ſally cenſorious upon all his Brethren of the Gown, 
on their firſt Appearance in the World, or while 
they continued meanly preferred ; but gave large 
Allowance to the Laity of high Rank, or great 
Riches; uſing neither Eyes nor Ears for their 
Faults: He was never ſenſible of the leaſt Corru 
tion in Courts, Parliaments, or Miniſters; but 
made the moſt favourable Conſtructions of all pub- 
lick Proceedings: And Power, in whatever Hands, 
or whatever Party, was always ſecure of his moſt 
Charitable Opinion. He had many wholeſome 
Maxims ready to excuſe all Miſcarriages of State; 
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Men are but Men; Erunt vicia donec bomines; and 
Quod ſupra nos, nibil ad nos: With ſeveral others 
of equal Weight. | 

IT would lengthen my Paper beyond Meaſure, 
to trace out the whole Syſtem of his Conduct; his 
dreadful Apprehenſions of Popery ; his great Mo- 
deration towards Diſſenters of all Denominations 
with hearty Wiſhes, that by yielding ſomewhat on 
both Sides, there might be a general Union among 
Proteſtants ; his ſhort, inoffenſive Sermons in his 
Turns at Court, and the Matter exactly ſuited to 
the preſent Juncture of prevailing Opinions; the 
Arts he uſed to obtain a Mitre, by writing againſt 
Epiſcopacy; and the Proofs he gave of his Loyalty, 
by palliating or defending the Murder of a mar- 
tyred Prince. | 

EN DPO WE D with all theſe Accompliſhments, we 
leave him in the full Career of Succeſs, mounting; 
faſt towards the Top of the Ladder Eccleſiaſtical, 


which he hath a fair Probability to reach, without 


the Merit of one fingle Virtue ; moderately ſtock- 
ed with the leaſt valuable Parts of Erudition ; ut- 
terly devoid of all Taſte, Judgment, or Genius; and 
in his Grandeur naturally chuſing to hawl up others 
after him, whoſe Accompliſhments moſt reſemble 
his own; except his beloved Sons, Nephews, or 
other Kindred, be not in Competition; or laſtly, 
except his Inclinations be diverted by thoſe who 
have Power to mortify or further advance him. 


EUGENIO ſet out from the ſame Univerſity, 


and about the ſame Time with Coruſodes: He had 
the Reputation of an arch Lad at School, and was 
unfortunately poſſeſſed with a Talent for Poetry, on 
which Account he received many chiding Letters 
from his Father, and grave Advice from his Tutor. 
He did not neglect his College- Learning; but his 
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chief Study was the Authors of Antiquity, with a 
perfect Knowledge in the Greek and Roman Tongues. 
He could never procure himſelf to be choſen Fel- 
low; for it was objected againſt him, that he had 
written Verſes, and particularly ſome wherein he 
glanced at a certain Reverend Doctor, famous for 
Dullneſs; that he had been ſeen bowing to Ladies 
as he met them in the Street; and it was proved, 
that once he had been found dancing in a private 
Family, with half a Dozen of both Sexes, 

Hz was the younger Son to a Gentleman of a 
good Birth, but ſmall Eſtate ; and his Father dy- 
ing, he was driven to London, to ſeek his Fortune: 
He got into Orders, and became Reader in a Pa- 
riſh-Church, at twenty Pounds a Year; was carried 
by an Oxford Friend to Will's Coffee-Houſe, fre- 
quented in thoſe Days by Men of Wit; where in 
ſome Time he had the bad Luck to be diſtinguiſhed. 

His ſcanty Salary compelled him to run deep in 
Debt for a new Gown and Caſſock; and now and 
then forced him to write ſome Paper of Wit or 
Humour, or preach a Sermon for ten Shillings, 
to ſupply his Neceſſities, He was a thouſand 

imes recommended by his Poetical Friends to 
great Perſons, as a young Man of excellent Parts, 
who deſerved Encouragementz and received a 
thouſand Promiſes: But his Modeſty, and a gene- 
rous Spirit, which diſdained the Slavery of conti- 
nual Application and Attendance, always diſap- 
pointed him ; making room for vigilant Dunces, 
who were ſure to be never out of Sight. 
| Hz had an excellent Faculty in preaching, if 
he were not ſometimes a little too refined, and apt 
to truſt too much to his own Way of thinking and 
reaſoning, | 


WHEN 


* 
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WHEN upon the Vacancy of Preferment he was 
hardly drawn to attend upon ſome Promiſing Lord 
he received the uſual Anſwer, that be came 700 1 
for it had been given to another the very Day before. 
And he had only the Comfort left, that every Bo- 
dy faid, it was a thouſand Pities, lomething could 
not be done for poor Mr. Eugenio. 

Tux Remainder of this Story will be diſpatched 


in a few Words, Wearied with weak Hopes, and 


weaker Purſuits, he accepted a Curacy in Derby- 
ſhire, of thirty Pounds a Year ; and when he was 
five and forty, had the great Felicity to be prefer- 
ed by a Friend of his Father's, to a Vicaridge 
worth annually fixty Pounds, in the moſt deſert 
Parts of Lincolnſhire; where, his Spirit quite ſunk 


with thoſe Reflections that Solitude and Diſap- 
pointments bring; he married a Farmer's Widow, 


and is ſtill alive, utterly undiſtinguiſned and for- 
gotten; only ſome of the Neighbours have acci- 
dentally heard, that he had been a notable Man in 
bis Youth. 
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DS) R OM frequently reflecting upon the 
Iz Courſe and Method of educating Youth 
in this and a neighbouring Kingdom, 
D vVvioith the general Succeſs and Conſe- 
gquence thereof, I am come to this De- 
termination; That, Education is always the wwor/e 
in Proportion to the Vealib and Grandeur of the 
Parents: Nor do J doubt in the leaſt, that if the 
whole World were now under the Dominion of one 
Monarch (provided I might be allowed to chuſe 
where he ſhould fix the Seat of his Empire) the only 
Son and Heir of that Monarch, would be the worſt 
educated Mortal that ever was born ſince the Cre- 
ation: And, I doubt, the ſame Proportion will 
hold through all Degrees and Titles, from an Em- 
peror downwards to the common Gentry. 


I v9 


Ie 


happy Reign of King James, or King Charles I. 
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I po not fay, that this hath been always the 
Caſe ; for in better Times it was directly otherwiſe, 
and a Scholar may fill half his Greek and Roman 
Shelves with Authors of the nobleſt Birth, as well 
as higheſt Virtue. Nor, do I tax all Nations at 
preſent with this Defect; for I know there are ſome 
to be excepted, and particularly Scotland, under all 


the Diſadvantages of its Climate and Soil ; if that 


Happineſs be not rather owing even to thoſe very 
Diſadvantages. What is then to be done, if this 
Reflection muſt fix on two Countries, which will be 
moſt ready to take Offence, and which of all others 
it will be leaſt prudent or ſafe to offend ? 

Bur there is one Circumſtance yet more danger- 
ous and lamentable; For if, according to the Poſtu- 
latum already laid down, the higher Quality any 
Youth is of, he is in greater Likelihood to be worſe 
educated ; it behoves me to dread, and keep far 
from the Verge of Scandalum Magnatum. 

RETRACTING therefore that hazardous Poſtu- 
latum; I ſhall venture no further at preſent, than to 
ſay, that perhaps ſome Care in educating the Sons 
of Nobility and principal Gentry, might not be ill 
employed. If this be not delivered with Softneſs 
enough, I muſt for the future be ſilent. \ - 

In the mean Time, let me aſk only two Queſ- 
tions, which relate to England, I aſk firſt, how it 


comes about, that for above ſixty Years paſt, the 


chief Conduct of Affairs hath been generally placed 
in New-men, with few Exceptions? The nobleſt 
Blood of England having been ſhed in the grand 
Rebellion, many great Families became extinct, or 
ſupplied by Minors. When the King was reſtored, 
very few of thoſe Lords remained, who began or 
at leaſt had improved their Education, under the 


of 
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of which Lords the two principal were the Marquis 

of Ormond, and the Earl of Southampton. The 

Minors having, during the Rebellion and Uſurpa- 

tion, either received too much Tincture of bad 

Principles from thoſe Fanatick Times; or coming 

to Age at the Reſtoration, fell into the Vices of 
that diſſolute Reign. 

Lp from this Era, the corrupt Method of 
Education among us, and the Conſequence thereof, 
in the Neceſſity the Crown lay under of introducing 
New-men into the higheſt Employments of State, 
or to the Office of what we now call Prime Mi- 
niſters; Men of Art, Knowledge, Application and 
Inſinuation, merely for Want of a Supply among 
the Nobility. They were generally (although not 
always) of good Birth, ſometimes younger Brothers, 
at other Times ſuch, "who although inheriting am- 
ple Fortunes, yet happened to be well educated, 
and provided with Learning. Such under that 
King, were Hyde, Ss Clifford, Oſborn, 
Godolphin, Aſhley Cooper: Few or none under the 
ſhort Reign of King James II. Under King Wil- 
liam; Sommers, Montague, Churchill, Vernon, Harry 
Bo ye, and many others. Under the Queen; Har- 
Ag St. Fobn, Harcourt, Trevor, who indeed were 
Perſons of the beſt private Families, but unadorned 
with Titles. So in the laſt Rei gn, Mr. Robert 
Walpole, was for many Years —— Miniſter, in 
which Poſt he ſtill BA PPIL y continues; His Bro- 
ther Horace is Ambaſſador Extraordinary to France. 
Mr. Addiſon and Mr. Craggs, without the leaſt 


Alliance to ſupport them, have been Secretaries 
of State. 


Ix the Facts have been thus for above ſixty 
Years paſt, (whereof J could, with a little further 
Recollection, produce many more Inſtances) I 


would 
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would aſk again, how it hath happened, that in a 
Nation plentifully abounding with Nobility, fo 
great a Share in the moſt important Parts of publick 
Management, hath been for ſo long a Period chiefly 
intruſted to Commoners ; unleſs ſome Omiſſions 
or Defects of the higheſt Import, may be charged 
upon thoſe, to whom the Care of educating our No- 
ble Youth hath been committed? For, if there be 
any Difference between human Creatures in the 
Point of natural Parts, as we uſually call them; it 
ſhould ſeem, that the Advantage lies on the Side of 
Children born from noble wealthy Parents ; the 
lame traditional Sloth and Luxury, which render 
their Body weak and effeminate, perhaps refining 
and giving a freer Motion to the Spirits, beyond 
what can be expected from the groſs, robuſt Iſſue 
of meaner Mortals. Add to this, the peculiar Ad- 
vantages which all young Noblemen poſſeſs, by 
the Privileges of their Birth ; ſuch as a free Acceſs 
to Courts, and a Deference paid to their Perſons. 
Bur, as my Lord Bacon chargeth it for a Fault 
on Princes, that they are impatient to, compals 
Ends, without giving themſelves the Trouble of 
conſulting or executing the Means: So perhaps, it 
may be the Diſpoſition of young Nobles, either 
from the Indulgence of Parents, Tutors and Go- 
vernors, or their own Inactivity, that they expect 
the Accompliſhments of a good Education, without 
the leaſt Expence of Time or Study, to acquire them. 
War I faid laſt, I am ready to retract. For 
the Caſe is infinitely worſe; and the very Maxims 
ſet up to direct modern Education, are enough to 
deſtroy all the Seeds of Knowledge, Honour, Wil 
dom and Virtue among us, The current Opinion 
prevails, that the Study of Greek and Latin is Loſs 
of Time; that the publick Schools by mingling 
tne 
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the Sons of Noblemen with thoſe of the Vulgar, 
engage the former in bad Company; that Whip- 
ping breaks the Spirits of Lads well born; that 
Univerſities make young Men Pedants; that to 
dance, fence, ſpeak French, and know how to be- 
have yourſelf among great Perſons of both Sexes, 
comprehends the whole Duty of a Gentleman. 

I cannor but think this wiſe Syſtem of Edu- 
cation, hath been much cultivated among us by 
thoſe Worthies of the Army, who during the laſt 
War, returning from Flanders at the Clofe of each 
Campaign, became the Dictators of Behaviour, 
Dreſs, and Politeneſs, to all thoſe Youngſters, who 
frequent Chocolate-Coffee-Gaming-Houſes, Draw- 
ing-Rooms, Opera's, Levees and Aſſemblies; 
where a Colonel, by his Pay, Perquiſites, and 
Plunder, was qualified to outſhine many Peers of 
the Realm; and by the Influence of an exotick Ha- 
bit and Demeanor, added to other foreign Accom- 
pliſhments, gave the Law to the whole Town; 
and was copied as the Standard-Pattern of whatever 


was refined in Dreſs, Equipage, Converſation, or 
Diverſions. 

I REMEMBER in thoſe Times, an admired Ori- 
ginal of that Vocation, ſitting in a Coffee-Houſe 
near two Gentlemen, whereof one was of the Cler- 
gy, who were engaged in ſome Diſcourſe that ſa- 
voured of Learning ; this Officer thought fit to in- 
terpoſe ; and profeſſing to deliver the Sentiments of 
his Fraternity, as well as his own, (and probably 
did fo of too many among them) turning to the 
Clergyman, ſpoke in the following Manner, D—1z 

me, Dactor, ſay what you will, the Army is the only 
School for Gentlemen. Do you think my Lord Marl- 
borough beat the French with Greek and Latin. 
D me, à Scholar when he comes into good 
Company, 
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Company, what is he but an Aſs ? D— n me, I 
would be glad, by G—d, to ſee any of your Scholars 
with his Nouns, and his Verbs, and his Philoſophy, 
and Trigonometry, what a Figure be would make at 
a Siege or Blockade, or reconoitring D——z 
me, &c. After which he proceeded with a Volley 
of Military Terms, leſs ſignificant, ſounding worſe, 
and harder to be underſtood than any that were 
ever coined by the Commentators upon Ariſtotle. 

I would not here be thought to charge the Soldiery 
with Ignorance and Contempt of Learning, with- 
out allowing Exceptions, of which I have known 
a few : But however, the worſe Example, eſpecially 
in a great Majority, will certainly prevail. 

I Have heard, that the late Earl of Oxford, in 
the Time of his Miniſtry, never paſſed by White's 
Chocolate-Houſe (the common Rendezvous of infa- 
mous Sharpers, and noble Cullies) without beſtow- 
ing a Curſe upon. that famous Academy, as the 
Bane of half the Engliſh Nobility. JI have likewiſe 
been told another Paſſage concerning that great 
Muiniſter; which, becauſe it gives a humourous 
Idea of one principal Ingredient in modern Educa- 
tion, take as followeth. Le Sac, the famous French 
Dancing-Maſter, in great Admiration, aſked a 
Friend, whether it were true, that Mr. Harley was 
made an Earl and Lord-Treaſurer? And finding 
it confirmed, ſaid; * Yell, I wonder what the De- 
vil the Queen could ſee in him; for I attended him 
zwo Years, and he was the greateſt Dunce that ever 1 
Zaught. A 

AnoTHer Hindrance to good Education, and 
I think the greateſt of any; is that pernicious Cuſ- 

; | com 


* The Author's Friends have heard him tell this Paſlage as 
from the Earl himſelf, a0 4 
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tom in rich and noble Families, of entertaining 
French Tutors in their Houſes. Theſe wretched 
Pedagogues are enjoined by the Father, to take ſpe- 
cial Care that the Boy ſhall be perfect in his French 
by the Mother, that Maſter — not walk until he 
is hot, nor be ſuffered to play with other Boys, nor 
be wet in his Feet, nor daub his Cloaths: And to 
ſiee that the Dancing Maſter attends conſtantly and 
doth his Duty: She further inſiſts, that the Child 
be not kept too long poring on his Book, becauſe 
he is ſubject to ſore Eyes, and of a weakly Con- 
ſtitution. -\ 
By theſe Methods, the young Gentleman is in 
every Article as fully accompliſhed at eight Years 
old, as at eight and twenty; Age adding only to 
the "Growth of his Perſon and his Vices; ſo that if 


you ſhould look at him in his Boyhood through the 


magnifying End of a Perſpective, and in his Man- 
hood through the other, it would be impoſſible to 
ſpy any Difference; the fame Airs, the ſame Strut, 
the ſame Cock of his Hat, and the Poſture of his 
Sword, (as far as the Changes of Faſhions will al- 
low) the ſame Underſtanding, the ſame Compaſs of 
Knowledge, with the very fame Abſurdity, Impu- 
dence, and Impertinence of Tongue. | 

Hz is taught from the Nurſery, that he muſt in- 
herit a great Eſtate, and hath no Need to mind his 
Book; which is a Leſſon he never forgets to the 
End of his Life. His chief Solace is to ſtcal down, 
and play at Span-Farthing with the Page, or 
young Black-a-moore, or little favourite Foot-boy ; 
= = which i 1s han principal Confident and Boſom- 

rien 


TuzRE is one young Lord i in this Town, who 
by 


2 The Author is ſuppoſed to mean che Lord Viſcount Mant- 
caſſell, of Ireland. 


— 
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by an unexampled Piece of good Fortune, was mira- 
culouſly ſnatched out of the Gulph of Ignorance ; 
_ confined to a publick School for a due Term of 
Years; well whipped when he deſerved it; clad 
no better than his Comrades, and always their 
Play-fellow on the ſame Foot; had no Precedence 
in the School, but what was given him by his Me- 
rit, and loſt it whenever he was negligent. It is 
well known how many Mutinies were bred at this 
unprecedented Treatment; what Complaints a- 
mong his Relations, and other Great Ones of both 
Sexes; that his Stockings with Silver Clocks were 
raviſned from him; that he wore his own Hair; 
that his Dreſs was undiſtinguiſned; that he was not 
fit to appear at a Ball or Aſſembly, nor ſuffered to 
go to either: And, it was with the utmoſt Difficul- 
ty, that he became qualified for his preſent Remo- 
val to the Univerſity; where he may probably be 
farther perſecuted, and poſſibly with Succeſs, if the 
Firmneſs of a Governor, and his own good Diſpo- 
ſitions will not preſerve him. I confeſs, I cannot 
but wiſh he may go on in the Way he began; be- 
cauſe, I have a Curioſity to know by ſo ſingular an 
Experiment, whether Truth, Honour, Juſtice, 
Temperance, Courage, and good Senſe, acquired 
by a School and College Education, may not pro- 
duce a very tolerable Lad ; although he ſhould hap- 
n to fail in one or two of thoſe Accompliſhments, 
which in the general Vogue are held fo important 
to the finiſhing of a Gentleman. 
I x is true, I have known an Academical Edu- 
cation to have been exploded in publick Aſſem- 
blies; and have heard more than one or two Per- 
ſons of high Rank declare, they could learn nothing 
more at Oxford and Cambridge, than to drink Ale, 
and ſmoke Tobacco; wherein I firmly bel 
| | them, 
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them, and could have added ſome hundred Exam- 
ples from my own Obſervation in one of thoſe 
Univerſities: But they all were of young Heirs ſent 
thither only for Form; either from Schools, where 
they were not ſuffered by their careful Parents to 
ſtay above three Months in the Lear; or from un- 
der the Management of French Family - Tutors, 
who yet often attended them in their College, to pre- 
vent all Poſſibility of their Improvement: But, 1 
never yet knew any one Perſon of Quality, who 
followed his Studies at the Univerſity, and carried 
away his juſt Proportion of Learning, who was 
not ready upon all Occaſions to celebrate and de- 
fend that Courſe of Education, and to prove a Pa- 
tron of learned Men. | = 
THEzRe is one Circumſtance in a learned Educa- 
tion, which ought to have much Weight, even 
with thoſe who have no Learning at all. The 
Books read at School and Colleges, are full of Incite- 
ments to Virtue, and Diſcouragements from Vice, 
drawn from the wiſeſt Reaſons, the ſtrongeſt Mo- 
tives; and the moſt influencing Examples. Thus, 
young Minds are filled early with an Inclination to 
Good, and an Abhorrence from Evil; both which 
increaſe in them, according to the Advances they 
make in Literature: And, although they may be, 
and too often are, drawn by the Temptations of 
Youth, and the Opportunities of a large Fortune, 
into ſome Irregularities, when they come forward 
into the great World; it is ever with Reluctance 
and Compunction of Mind, becauſe their Byaſs to 
Virtue ſtill continues. They may ſtray ſometimes 
by Infirmity and Complyance, but they will ſoon re- 
turn to the right Road, and keep it always in View. 
I ſpeak only of thoſe Exceſſes, which are too much 
the Attendants of Youth and warmer Blood: But, 
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as to the Points of Honour, Truth, Juſtice, and 
other noble Gifts of the Mind, wherein the Tem- 
perature of the Body hath no Concern, they are 
ſeldom or never known to be miſled, 

I Have engaged mylelf very unwarily in too 
copious a Subject for ſo ſhort a Paper. The pre- 
ſent Scope I would aim at, is to prove, that ſome 
Proportion of human Knowledge appears requiſite 
to thoſe, who, by their Birth or Fortune, are called 
to the making of Laws, and in a ſubordinate Way 
to the Execution of them ; and that ſuch Know- 
ledge is not to be obtained without a Miracle; un- 
der the frequent, corrupt, and ſottiſn Methods, of 
educating thoſe, who are born to Wealth or Titles. 
For, I would have it remembered, that I do by no 
Means confine theſe Remarks to young Perſons of 
noble Birth; the ſame Errors running through all 
Families, where there is Wealth enough to afford, 
that their Sons (at leaſt the eldeſt) may be good for 
nothing. Why ſhould my Son be a Scholar, when 
it is not intended that he ſhould live by his Learn- 
ing? By this Rule, if what is commonly ſaid be 
true, that Money anſwereth all Things, why ſhould 
my Son be honeſt, temperate, juſt or charitable, 
ſince he hath no Intention to depend upon any of 
theſe Qualities for a Maintenance? 

WEN all is done, perhaps upon the whole, the 
Matter is not ſo bad as I would make it: And 
Gor, who worketh Good out of Evil, acting only 
by the ordinary Courſe and Rule of Nature, permits 
this continual Circulation of human Things for his 
own unſearchable Ends. The Father grows rich 
by Avarice, Injuſtice, Oppreſſion; he is a Tyrant 
in the Neighbourhood over Slaves and Beggars, 
whom he calleth his Tenants. Why ſhould he de- 
fire to have Qualities infuſed into his Son, which 
| | _ himſelf 
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himſelf never poſſeſſed, or knew, or found the 
Want of in the Acquiſition of his Wealth? The 
Son bred in Sloth and Idleneſs, becomes a Spend- 
thrift, a Cully, a Profligate z and goes out of the 
World a Beggar, as his Father came in : Thus, the 
former is puniſhed for his own Sins, as well as for 
thoſe of the latter. The Dunghill having raiſed a 
huge Muſhroom of ſhort Duration, is now ſpread 
to enrich other Men's Lands. It is, indeed, of 
worſe Conſequence, where noble Families are gone 
to decay ; becauſe their Titles and Privileges out- 
live their Eſtates: And, Politicians tell us, that 
nothing is more dangerous to the Publick, than a 
numerous Nobility without Merit or Fortune. But 
even here, Gop hath likewiſe preſcribed ſome Re- 
medy in the Order of Nature; ſo many great Fa- 
milies coming to an End by their Sloth, Luxury, 
and abandoned Luſts, which enervated their Breed 
through every Succeſſion, producing gradually a 

more effeminate Race, wholly unfit for Propagation. 


THroucHTs 


— 


TroucuTs on various SUBJECTS. 


tg 


a E have juſt Religion enough to make 
ius hate, but not enough to make us 
love one another. 

RerLecr on Things paſt, as Wars, 
Negotiations, Factions, and the like; 
we enter ſo little into thoſe Intereſts, that we won- 
der how Men could poſſibly be ſo buſy, and con- 
cerned for Things fo tranſitory : Look on the pre- 
ſent Times, we find the ſame Humour, yet won- 
der not at all. 

A wise Man endeavours, by conſidering all 
Circumſtances, to make Conjectures, and form 
Concluſions: But the ſmalleſt Accident intervening, 
(and in the Courſe of Affairs it is impoſſible to 
foreſee all) doth often produce ſuch Tarns and 
Changes, that at laſt he 1s juſt as much in doubt of 
Events, as the moſt 3 and unexperienced 
„ ; 

PosITIVENESS is a good Quality for Preachers 
and Orators; becauſe, whoever would ebtrude his 
Thoughts and Reaſons upon a Multitude, will con- 
vince others, the more, as he appears convinced 
himſelf. 

How is it poſſible to expect that Mankind will 
take Advice, when they will not ſo much as take 
Warning? 

I rox GET whether Advice be among the loſt 
Things, which Arioſto ſays, are to be found in the 
Moon: That and Time ought to have been there. 

No Preacher is liſtened t to, but Time; which 
gives us the ſame Train and Turn of Thought, that 

Vol. I. 9 elder 
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elder People have tried in vain to put into our 
Heads before. 

Wu we delire or b any Thing; our 
Minds run wholly on the good Side, or Circum- 
ſtances of it; when it is obtained, our Minds run 
only on the bad ones. 

In a Glaſs- Houſe, the Workmen often fling in a 
ſmall Quantity of freſh Coals, which ſeems to diſturb 
the Fire, but very much enlivens it. This may al- 
lude to a gentle ſtirring of the Paſſions, that the 
Mind may not languiſh. 

RELIOION ſeems to have grown an infant with 
Age, and requires Miracles to nurſe it, as it had in 
its Infancy. 

ALL Fits of Pleaſure are ballanced by an equal 
Degree of Pain, or Languor; it is like ſpending 
this Year, Part of the next Year's Revenue. 

Tux latter Part of a wiſe Man's Life is taken u 

in curing the Follies, Prejudices, and falſe Opini- 

ons he had contracted in the former. 

Ir a Writer would know how to behave himſelf 
with relation to Poſterity; let him conſider in old 

Books, what he finds, that he is glad to know ö 
and what Omiſſions he moſt laments. 3 - 

WHATEVER the Poets pretend, it is plain they | 
give Immortality to none but themſelves: It is 
Homer and Virgil we reverence and admire, not 
Achilles or Æneas. With Hiſtorians it is quite 
the contrary z our Thoughts are' taken up with the 
Actions, Perſons, and Events we read ; and we 

little regard the Authors. 

Waen a true Genius appears in the World, 
you may know him by this infallible Sign ; that 

the Dunces are all in Confederacy againſt him. 
Mx, who * all the Advantages of Life, 


arc 
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are in a State where there are many Accidents to 
diſorder and diſcompoſe, but few to pleaſe them. 

IT is unwiſe to puniſh Cowards with Ignominy; 
for if they had regarded that, they would not have 
been Cowards; Death is their proper Puniſhment, 
becauſe they fear 1t moſt. | | 
Tux greateſt Inventions were produced in the 
Times of Ignorance ; as the Uſe of the Compaſs, 
Gunpowder, and Printing; and by the dulleſt Na- 

tion, as the Germans. Oo f 

Or E Argument to prove, that the common Re- 

lations of Ghoſts and Spectres are generally falſe; 
may be drawn from the Opinion held, that Spirits 
are never ſeen by more than one Perſon at a Time; 
that is to ſay, it ſeldom happens, that above one 
Perſon in a Company is poſſeſt with any high De- 
gree of Spleen or Melancholy, 
I am apt to think, that in the Day of Judg- 
ment there will be ſmall Allowance given to the 
Wiſe for their Want of Morals, or to the Ignorant 
for their Want of Faith; becauſe, both are without 
Excuſe. This renders the Advantages equal of 
| Ignorance and Knowledge. But ſome Scruples in 
the Wiſe, and ſome Vices in the Ignorant, will 
Perhaps be forgiven upon the Strength of Tempta- 
. 

Tu k Value of ſeveral Circumſtances in Hiſtory 
lefſens very much by diſtance of Time; although 
ſome minute Circumſtances are very valuable; and 
it _— great Judgment in a Writer to diſtin- 

uiſh. 
| a Ir is grown a Word of courſe for Writers to 
* this critical Age, as Divines ſay, this ſinful 
e. 
Ir is pleaſant to obſerve, how free the preſent 
Age is in laying Taxes on the next. Future Ages 
e, * 1 1 
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ſhall talk of this : This ſhall be famous to all Poſterity. 
Whereas, their Time and Thoughts will be en 
up about preſent Things, as ours are now. 
Tux Camelion, who is faid to feed upon nothin 
but Air, hath of all Animals the nimbleſt Tongue. 
Wren a Man is made a ſpiritual Peer, he loferh 
his Sirname; when a temporal, his Chriſtian Name. 
Ir is in Diſputes as in Armies; where the weaker 
Side ſets up falſe Lights, and makes a great Noiſe, 
that the Enemy may believe them to be more nu- 
merous and ſtrong than they really are. 
Som Men, under the Notions of weeding out 
Prejudices; eradicate Religion, Virtue, and com- 
mon Honeſty. 
In all well-inſtituted Common-wealths, Care hath 
been taken to limit Mens Poſſeſſions; which is 
done for many Reaſons ; and among the reſt, for 
one that perhaps is not often conſidered : Becauſe, 
when Bounds are ſet to Mens Deſires, after they 
have acquired as much as the Laws will permit 
them, their private Intereſt is at an End; and they 
have nothing to do, but to take Care of the Publick. 
THERE are but three Ways for a Man to re- 
venge himſelf of a cenſorious World: To deſpiſe 
it; to return the like; or to endeavour to live ſo 
as to avoid it. The frſt.of theſe is uſually pretend- 
ed; the laſt is almoſt impoſlibte ; the univerſal Prac- 
tice is for the Second. 
HERO DOT tells us, that in cold Countries 
Beaſts very ſeldom have Horns; but in hot they 
have very large ones. This might bear a pleaſant 
Application. | 
I NEVER heard a finer Piece of Satyr againſt 
Lawyers, than that of Aſtrologers ; when they pre- 
tend by Rules of Art to foretel in what Time a Suit 
willend, and whether to the Adyantage of the ag 
| tl 
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tiff or Defendant: Thus making the Matter de- 
pend entirely upon the Influence of the Stars, with- 
out the leaſt Regard to the Merits of the Cauſe. 

Tr Expreſſion in Apocrypha about Tobit and 
his Dog following him, I have often heard ridi- 
culed; yet Homer has the ſame Words of Telema- 


cbus more than once; and Virgil ſays ſomething 


like it of Evander, And I take the Book of Tobit 
to be partly poetical. 

I nave known ſome Men poſſeſſed of good 
Qualities, which were very ſerviceable to others, 
but uſeleſs to themſelves; like a Sun-Dial on the 
Front of a Houſe, to inform the Neighbours and 
Paſſengers, but not the Owner within. 

Ir a Man would regiſter all his Opinions 7 77 

like; 


Love, Politicks, Religion, Learning, and the 


beginning from his Youth, and ſo go on to old 

Age: What a Bundle of Inconfiſtencies and Con- 

tradictions would appear at laſt. ag 
WHrar they do in Heaven we are ignorant of; 

what they do not we are told expreſly; that they 

neither marry, nor are given in Marriage. 

Wnx a Man obſerves the Choice of Ladies 

now: a-days, in the diſpenſing of their Favours; 

can he forbear paying ſome Venerati- 

on to the Memory of thoſe Mares De re eque- 

mentioned by Xenophon ; who, while firs. 

their Manes were on; that is, while 

they were in their Beauty, would never admit the 


Embraces of an Aſs. 
Ir is a miſerable Thing to live in Suſpenſe; it 
is the Life of a Spider. Vive quidem, pende tamen, 
improba, dixit. 

Tur Stoical Scheme of ſupplying our Wants, 
by lopping off our Deſires ; is like cutting off our 
Feet when we want Shoes, | 


Pa y- 
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PuvsielAns ought not to give their Judgment 
of Religion, for the ſame Reaſon, that Butchers are 
not admitted to be Jurors upon Life and Death. 

Tax Reaſon why ſo few Marriages are happy, 
is, becauſe young ] Ladies ſpend their Time i in mak- 
ing Nets, and not in making Cages. 

Ir a Man will obſerve as he walks the Streets, 1 
believe he will find the merrieſt Countenances in 
Mourning- Coaches. 

NoTrinG more unqualifies a Man to act with 
Prudence, than a Misfortune that is attended with 
Shame and Guilt, 

Tax Power of Fortune is confeſt only by the 
Miſerable ; for the Happy impute all their Succeſs 
to Prudence or Merit, = 

AmB1TION often puts Men upon doing the 
meaneſt Offices; fo climbing i 18 performed in the 
fame Poſture with creeping. 

ILL Company is like a Dog, who fouls thoſe 
moſt whom he loves beſt. 

 Censvuse is the Tax a Man pays t the Publick 
for bejng eminent. 

_ ALTHOUGH Men are accuſed for not knowing 
their own Weakneſs; yet perhaps as few know 
their own Strength. Iti is in Men as in Soils, where 
ſometimes there is a Vein of Gold, which the 
Owner knows not of 

SATYR is reckoned the eaſieſt of all Wit; but I 
take it to be otherwiſe in very bad Times: For it 
is as hard to fatyrize well a Man of diſtinguiſhed 
| Vices, as to praiſe well a Man of diſtinguiſhed Vir- 
tues. It is eaſy enough to do either to People of 
moderate Characters, 

INVENTIOW | is the Talent of Youth, and ** 
ment of Age; ſo that our Judgment grows harder 
to Neaſe when we have fewer Things to 6 i 
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This goes through the whole Commerce of Life. 
When we are old, our Friends find it difficult to 
pleaſe ws, and are less concerned whether we be 
pleaſed or no. } 

No wiſe Man ever wiſhed to be younger. 

Ax idle Reaſon leſſens the Weight of the good 
ones you gave before. 

Tux Motives of the beſt Actions will not bear 
too ſtrict an Enquiry, It is allowed, that the 
Cauſe of moſt Actions, good or bad, may be re- 
folved into the Love of our ſelves : But the Self- 
Love of ſome Men inclines them to pleaſe others; 
and the Self-Love of others is wholly employed in 
_ pleaſing themſelves. This makes the great Di- 
ſtinction between Virtue and Vice. Religion is the 
beſt Motive of all Actions; yet Religion is allow- 
ed to be the higheſt Inſtance of Self- Love. 

Wx the World hath once begun to uſe us ill, 
it afterwards continues the ſame Treatment with 
leſs Scruple or Ceremony; as Men do a Whore, 

OLD Men view beſt at Diſtance with the Eyes 
of their Underſtanding, as well as with thoſe of 
Nature, 

Some People take more Care to hide heir Wiſ- 
dom than their Folly. 

ARBITRARY Power is the natural Object of 
Temptation to a Prince; as Wine or ps. to a 
young Fellow, or a Bribe to a Judge, or Avarice 
to old Age, or Vanity to a Female. 8 

ANTHONY HENLY*s Farmer dying of an 
Aſthma, ſaid: Well, if I can get this Breath once 
out, I will take Care it ſhall never get in again. 

Tax Humour of exploding many Things under 
the Names of Trifles, Fopperies, and only imagi- 
nary Goods, is a very falſe Proof either of Wiſdom 
pr Magnanimity; and a great Check to virtuous 

Actions; 
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Actions. For Inſtance, with Regard to Fame : 
There is in molt People a Reluctance and Unwil- 
lingneſs to be forgotten. We obferve, even among 
the Vulgar, how fond they are to have an Inſcrip- 
tion over their Grave, It requires but little Philo- 
ſophy to diſcover and obſerve, that there is no in- 
trinſick Value in all this; however, if it be found- 
ed in our Nature, as an Incitement to Virtue, it 
ought not to be ridiculed. 85 

- ComPLaint is the largeſt Tribute Heaven re- 
ceives; and the ſincereſt Part of our Devotion. 

Tre common Fluency of Speech in many Men, 
and moſt Women, is owing to the Scarcity of 
Matter, and Scarcity of Words ; for whoever is a 
_ Maſter of Language, and hath a Mind full of Ide- 
as, will be apt in ſpeaking to heſitate upon the 
Choice of both : Whereas common Speakers have 
only one Set of Ideas, and one Set of Words to 
cloath them in; and theſe are always ready at the 
Mouth. So People come faſter out of a Church 
when it is almoſt empty, than when a Crowd is at 
the Door. 

Few are qualified to ins. in Company 3 hs it 
is in moſt Mens Power to be agreeable. The Rea- 
jon, therefore, why Converſation runs ſo low at 
preſent, is not the Defe& of Underſtanding ; but 
Pride, Vanity, ill Nature, Aﬀectation, Singularity, 
Poſitiveneſs; or ſome other Vice, the Effect of a 
wrong Education. | 

To be vain, is rather a Mark of Humility than 
of Pride. Vain Men delight in telling what Ho- 
nours have been done them, what great Company 
they have kept, and the like; by which they plain- 
ly confeſs, that cheſe Honours were more than their 
Due; td ſuch as their Friends would not believe if 
they had not been told : Whereas, a Man truly 

proud, 
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proud, thinks the greateſt Honours below his Me- 
rit, and conſequently ſcorns to boaſt. I therefore 
deliver it as a Maxim; that whoever deſires the 
Character of a proud Man, ought to conceal his 
Vanity: 
I in a free Country is, or ought to be the 
Determination of the Majority of thoſe who have 
Property in Land. 
Org Argument uſed to the Diſadvantage of 
Providence, I take to be a very ſtrong one in its 
Defence. It is objected, that Storms and Tempeſts, 
unfruitful Seaſons, Serpents, Spiders, Flies, and o- 
ther noxious or troubleſome Animals, with many 
more Inſtances of the like Kind, diſcover an Im- 
rfection in Nature; becauſe human Life would 
much eaſier without them: But the Deſign of 
Providence may clearly be perceived in this Pro- 
ceeding. The Motions of the Sun and Moon; in 
hort, the whole Syſtem of the Univerſe, as far as 
Philoſophers have been able to diſcover and ob- 
ſerve, are in the utmoſt Degree of Regularity and 
Perfection: But wherever Gop hath left to Man 


the Power of interpoſing a Remedy by Thought or 


Labour, there he hath placed Things in a State of 

Imperfection, on Purpoſe to ſtir up human Induſ- 

try; without which Life would ſtagnate, or indeed 

rather could not ſubſiſt at all: Curis acuens morta- 
lia Cordia. 
PR AISE is the Daughter of preſent Power. 

I Have known ſeveral Perſons of great Fame 
for Wiſdom in publick Affairs and Counſels, So- 
verned by fooliſh Servants. 

_ TI nave known great Miniſters diſtinguiſhed for 

Witand Learning, who preferred none but Dunces. 


I nave known Men of Valour, Cowards to their 
Wives. | 


I HAVE 
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THOUGHTS on 
- I Have known Men of the greateſt Cunning, 
-perpetually cheated. WO ; 

I xxew. three great Miniſters; who could ex- 
actly compute and ſettle the Accounts of a King- 
dom; but were wholly ignorant of their own Oe- 
conomy. e 

Taz Preaching of Divines helps to preſerve 
well inclined Men in the Courſe of Virtue ;. but 
ſeldom or never reclaims the Vicious. 

Princes uſually make wiſer Choices than the 
Servants whom they truſt for the Diſpoſal of Places: 
I have known a Prince more than once chuſe an 

able Miniſter ; but I never obſerved that Miniſter 

to uſe his Credit in the Diſpoſal of an Employment 
to a Perſon whom he thought the fitteſt for it. One 
of the greateſt in this Age owned and excuſed the 
Matter to me; from the Violence of Parties, and 
the Unreaſonableneſs of Friends, 

SMALL Cauſes are ſufficient to make a Man un- 
eaſy, when great ones are not in the Way: For 
Want of a Block he will ſtumble at a Straw. 

Droxir v, high Station, or great Riches are in 
ſome Sort neceſſary to old Men, in order to keep 
the younger at a Diſtance; who are otherwiſe too 
apt to inſult them upon the Score of their Age. 
Every Man deſires to live long; but no Man 
would be old. 
| Love of Flattery in moſt Men proceeds from 
the mean Opinion they have of themſelves: In 
Women from the contrary. og M 
Is Books and Laws continue to increaſe as they 

have done for fifty Years paſt; I am in ſome Con- 
cern for future Ages, how any Man will be learned, 
or any Man a Lawyer, | 
-  Kinss are commonly ſaid to have long Hands; 
I wiſh they had as long Ears. 
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PzxinCes in their Infancy, Childhood and Youth, 
are ſaid to diſcover prodigious Parts and Wit; to 
ſpeak Things, that ſurprize and aſtoniſn. Strange, 
ſo many hopeful Princes, and fo many ſhameful 
Kings! If they happen to die young, they would 
have been Prodigies of Wiſdom and Virwe : If they 
live, they are often Prodigies indeed; but of another 
Sor J. | | 
 PotrTicxs, as the Word is commonly under- 
ſtood, are nothing but Corruptions; and conſequent- 
ly of no Uſe to a good King, or a good Miniſtry : 
For ono Reaſon, Courts are fo over-run with Po- 
liticks, | 

SILENUS, the Foſter-Father of Bacchus, is 
always carried by an Ah, and hath Horns on his 
Head. The Moral is; that Drunkards are led by 
Fools, and have a great Chance to be Cuckolds. 

VENUS, a beautiful good-natured Lady, was 
the Goddeſs of Love; Juno, a terrible Shrew, the 
Goddeſs of Marriage; and they were always mor- 
tal Enemies. | 

TnosE who are againſt Religion, muſt needs be 
Fools: And therefore we read, that, of all Ani- 
mals, Gop refuſed the Firſt-born of an Als. 
Avery little Wit is valued in a Woman; as 
we are pleaſed with a few Words ſpoken plain by 
a Parrot. ; 

A nice Man is a Man of naſty Ideas. 

APOLLO was held the God of Phyſick, and 
Sender of Diſeaſes : Both were originally the ſame 
Trade, and ſtill continue. 

Orp Men and Comets have been reverenced for 
the ſame Reaſon ; their Long Beards, and Preten- 
ces to foretel Events. 

I was aſked at Court, what I thought of the 
French Ambaſſador and his Train z who were all 
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Einbridery and Lace; full of Bows, Cringes, and 
Geſtures; I ſaid, it was  Solomon's- rs; ; 


Gold and Apes, 5 

TuERE I Ka Holy in Pauſanias, of a Plot for 
betraying a City, diſcovered by the Braying of an 
Aſs : The Cackling of Geeſe ſaved the Capitol: And 
Cataline's Conſpiracy was diſcovered by a Whore. 
Theſe are the only three Animals, as far as J re- 
_ *member, famous in Hiſtory for Evidences and In- 
ormers. 

 MosT Kinds of Divvefion in Men, Children, 

and other Animals, are an Imitation of Fighting. 

_ AUGUSTUS meeting an 4/{ with a lucky 
Name, foretold himſelf” good Fortune. I meet 
many AE, but none of them have lucky Names. 

Ir a Man makes me keep my Diſtance; the 
Comfort i is, he keeps his at the ſame Time. 
_ © Wno can deny, that all Men are violent Lovers 

of Truth, when we ſee them ſo poſitive in their 
Errors; which they will maintain out of their Zeal 
to Truth, although they contracit themſelves every 
| Day of their Lives? 

Wat was excellently obſerved, faid I, when I read 
a Paſſage in an Author, where his Opinion agrees 
with mine. When we differ, there I pronounce 
him to be Een | 

Vzxy few Men, properly ſpeaking, live at pre- 
een: but are providing to live another Time. 

As univerſal a Practice as Lying is, and as eaſy a 
one as it ſeems; I do not remember to have heard 
three good Lyes in all my Converſation; even from 
thoſe who were moſt celebrated in that Faculty. 
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